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PREFACE. 


At  the  suggestion  of  the  pubUshcrs  this  work  was  undertaken  to 
form  one  of  their  series  of  Dictionaries  and  Cyclopaedias.  In  this 
view,  it  has  been  the  intention  to  make  it  a  complete  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  book  of  reference  to  the  mechanic,  architect  and  engineer. 
It  has  not  therefore  been  confined  to  the  explanation  and  illustration 
of  the  methods  of  projection,  and  the  deUneation  of'  objects  which 
might  serve  as  copies  to  the  draughtsman,  matters  of  essential  impor- 
tance for  the  correct  and  intelligible  representation  of  every  form ;  but 
it  contains  the  means  of  determining  the  amount  and  direction  of 
strains,  to  which  different  parts  of  a  machine  or  structure  may  be  sub- 
jected, and  the  rules  for  disposing  and  proportioning  of  the  material 
employed,  to  the  safe  and  permanent  resistance  of  those  strains,  with 
practical  apphcations  of  the  same.  Thus  while  it  suppUes  numerous 
illustrations  in  every  department  for  the  mere  copyist,  it  also  affords 
suggestions  and  aids  to  the  mechanic  in  the  execution  of  new  designs. 
And  although  the  arranging  and  properly  proportioning  alone  of  mate- 
rial in  a  suitable  direction  and  adequately  to  the  resistance  of  the  strains 
to  which  it  might  be  exposed,  would  produce  a  structure  sufficient  in 
point  of  strength  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  yet  as  in 
many  cases  the  disposition  of  the  material  may  be  applied  not  only 
practically,  but  also  artistically,  and  adapted  to  tlie  reception  of  orna- 
ment, under  the  head  of  Architectural  Drawing  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  various  styles  have  been  treated  of,  and  illustrated,  with 
brief  remarks  on  proportion  and  the  application  of  color. 


iv  PEEPACE. 

Within  the  last  few  years  both  here  and  abroad,  a  number  of  works 
have  been  pubUshed  on  "  Practical  Drawing,"  but  no  one  work  has  il- 
lustrated all  departments  of  the  subject.  In  the  mechanical,  the  works 
cf  M.  Le  Brun  and  M.  M.  Armengaud  are  the  standard  which  have 
been  made  the  basis  of  two  English  works,  "  The  practical  Draughts- 
man's Book  of  Industrial  Design  "  and  the  "  Engineer's  and  Machinist's 
Drawing  Book/'  From  the  latter  of  these  works  we  have  drawn  most 
of  our  chapters  on  Greometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Shades 
and  Shadows.  In  neither  the  French  nor  the  English  works  has  the 
science  of  architectural  construction  and  drawing  been  adequately  illus- 
trated, nor  has  Topographical  Drawing  been  treated  of.  In  these  two 
departments  a  varied  selection  has  been  made  from  the  best  authorities. 
In  the  Architectural,  Ferguson  and  Garbett  have  been  the  most  con- 
sulted ;  in  the  Topographical,  Williams,'  Gillespie,  Smith  and  Frome. 
The  work  will  be  found  quite  fully  illustrated,  and  the  drawings  and 
engravings  have  been  carefully  executed,  mostly  under  the  super\dsion 
of  Mr.  H.  Grassau. 

Like  most  cyclopaedias,  this  work  claims  for  its  articles  but  little  of 
novelty  or  originaUty;  the  intention  of  the  compiler  was  to  collect 
within  moderate  compass  as  much  valuable  matter  as  possible,  in  prac- 
tical Drawing  and  Design ;  and  to  this  purpose  he  brings  the  expe- 
rience of  series  of  years  in  each  of  the  departments  treated.  Practi- 
cally, he  has  had  means  of  knowing  the  necessities  of  the  trade  and  of 
the  profession,  and  trusts  that  the  selection  now  made  will  be  found 
useful  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. — W. 
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scribed, 1 ;  solids  described,  1 ;  lines  verti- 
cal defined,  1 ;  inclined  lines  defined,  I ;  &n- 
jtle  defined.  2 ;  obtuse  angle  defined,  2 ; 
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defined,  2 ;  pnrallelograni  described,  2 ; 
8qimre  deacribcd,  3 ;  rectangle  described, 
3  ;  Hiombus  described,  3  ;  tr^iezium  de- 
scribed, 3 ;  polygons  describe*!,  3  ;  n^lsr 
polygons  described,  3 ;  circle  described,  3  j 
concentric,  3 ;  eccentric,  3 ;  arc  defined,  3 ; 
sector  defined,  3 ;  chord  defined,  3 ;  circle, 
its  circumference  divided,  4 ;  ellipEe  defined, 
4 }  parabola  described,  4 ;  hyperbola  de- 
scribed, 5 }  cycloid  described,  5 ;  epicy- 
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Prism  described.  5  ;  pyramid  described,  5 ; 
sphere  defined,  G ;  cylinder  defined,  C ;  cntic 
defined,  6 ;  tetrahedron  described,  fl  ;  hex- 
ahedron described,  6 ;  octahedron  described, 
a ;  dodecahedron  described,  6;  isosabedron 
described,  6. 

DRAWIKa   INBTROrKKTB. 

Ruler  common,  7  ;  how  made,  7 ;  uses,  7  ;  par- 
allel ruler,  10;  how  made,  10;  triangle 
wooden,  7 ;  how  made,  7  ;  u-ie^  8  ;  square, 
the  T,  9 ;  how  made,  9 ;  sweeps  or  vari- 
able curves,  10;  compasses  or  dividers, 
11  i  hair  dividers,  12;  dividers  with  mov- 


able points,  12 ;  bow  dividers,  13 ;  spring 
dividers.  13;  drawing  pen,  14;  dotting 
point,  15  ;  drawing  pins,  15. 

Scalf*,  IG.  On  the  selection  of  the  scale,  17 ;  di- 
agonal scales,  18;  plotting  scales  and  ntlers, 
19 ;  application  of  the  protractor,  10 ;  Ver- 
nier's scale,  19 ;  general  rule  for  Temier's 
Rcale,  20  ;  to  set  off  an  angle,  21;  use  of  the 
lines  of  sines,  secants,  tnngcnti)  and  semi- 
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line  of  longitudes,  21 ;  the  sector,  22 ;  plwn 
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scales,  22 ;  the  line  of  lines,  23 ;  to  divide  a 
given  line  inlocight  equal  parts,  23;  to  form 
any  required  scale  of  equal  parts,  23 ;  ex- 
ample, 23  ;  to  construct  a  scale  of  feet  and 
inches  representing  various  dimensions,  23 ; 
examples,  23  ;  line  of  chords,  23 ;  line  of 
polygons,  24  ;  line  of  sincH,  tangents,  Ac., 
25 ;  examples,  25 ;  Alarquois  scales,  26 ;  ex- 
ample, 26. 

Triangular  CompatKt,^.  Uses,  27 ;  wholes 
and  halven,  28 ;  proportional  compasses,  28 ; 
beam  compasses,  29  ;  method  of  use,  20 ; 
portable  or  turn-in  compasses,  30 ;  tubular 
compasses  of  Brunei,  31  ;  lai^  screw  di- 
viders, 81 ;  circular  protractor,  31 ;  use,  32; 
pentagraph,  33 ;  method  of  use,  34 ;  camera 
lucida,  35 ;  drawing  table  and  board,  35. 

Drawing  paper,  35  ;  tracing  paper,  36 ;  smooth   « 
glue,  3G ;  damp  stretching,  37  ;  mounting 
paper  and  dravrmgs,  38 ;  varnishing,  38 ; 
management  of  inetruments,  39. 
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42;  how  lines  are  divided  in  drawing,  42; 
to  tet  olT  a  given  distant;,  43 ;  to  divide  a 
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pven  line,  43  11  lj>;  to  draw  a  perpendic- 
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posed of  two  arcs  of  equal  radius,  55 ;  to 
join  two  given  points  in  two  given  parallel 
lines,  by  a  reversed  curve  of  two  equal  arcs, 
&Co  55. 
Problems  on  Circles  and  Bectilincur  Figures^ 
56.  To  construct  a  triangle  upon  a  given 
straight  line,  the  length  of  the  two  sides 
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a  circle  without  a  polypor.  01  ;  table  of 
pol3'gonal  angles,  02;  to  inscrilK*  a  regu- 
lar poly^'on  iu  a  given  circle.  02 ;  to  use  the 
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directrix  are  given,  72;  methods,  72;  to 
construct  a  parabola  when  other  points  are 
given,  73  ;  to  draw  a  tangent  to  a  given 
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cycloid, 70 ;  methods,  77  ;  to  describe  an 
involute,  78 ;  to  describe  a  spii-al,  00. 
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which  materials  are  subject,  120 ;  pressure 
upon  wooden  posts,  120 ;  pressure  upon  cast 
iron  posts,  121 ;  diameters  to  the  3.6  power, 
122 ;  lengths  to  the  1.7  power,  122 ;  tensile 
strength  of  materials  pulled  in  the  direction 
of  their  length,  123,  Transverse  strength 
of  materials,  124 ;  examples,  124, 125 ;  ex- 
periments on  the  transverse  strength  of  rec- 
tangular tubes  of  wrought  iron,  Ac,  127 ; 
approximate  formula  for  riveted  tubes,  127; 
detrusion,  128 ;  torsion,  128 ;  examples,  129. 
Mechanical  work  or  effect,  130;  explained, 
130;  unit  of,  130;  motors,  131;  circum- 
stances demanding  attention  on  the  appli- 
cation of  strength,  131 ;  average  amount  of 
mechanical  effect  produced  by  men  and 
animals  in  different  applications,  131;  ex- 
ample, 132;  water  power,  133;  example, 
133;  steam,  133;  example,  133;  mean 
pressure  at  different  densities,  and  rate  of 
expansion,  134 ;  pressure  of  steam  in  pounds 
per  square  inch — corresponding  tempera- 
ture and  cubic  inches  of  steam  produced  by 
one  inch  of  water,  135 ;  table  showing  the 
weights,  evaporative  powers  per  weight,  and 
bulk  and  character  of  fuels,  135 ;  example, 
13G. 

DBAWINO   OF   MACHINERY. 

Shafting,  137 ;  described,  137 ;  diameters  of 
the  joumalsof  water-wheels  and  other  shafts 
for  heavy  work,  138;  description  of  cuts, 
138-130  ;  the  torsal  strain  on  a  shaft,  140. 
Table  of  diamclers  for  shaft  journals  with 
reference  to  torsal  strain,  141 ;  example, 
141.  Bearings  or  supports  for  the  journals 
of  shnfts,  142;  for  upright  shaft*?,  142; 
explanation  of  cuts,  143-144  ;  pillow, 
plumber  block  or  standard  and  hangers, 
145.  Projections  of  a  standard,  146;  ex- 
planation of  cuts,  147-148 ;  couplings,  148; 
face  couplings,  148 ;  explanation  of  cuts, 
149;  box  or  sleeve  coupling,  150;  horned 
coupling,  150;  slide  or  clutch  coupling, 
151 ;  friction  cone  coupling,  152;  pulleys, 
152;  pulleys,  cast  iron,  153;  explanation 
of  cuts,  153 ;  drums,  154 ;  cone  pulleys 
154.  Table  of  strain  on  the  belt  by  Morin, 
155 ;  application  of  the  table,  155 ;  fast  and 
loose  pulley,  156.  Gcering,  157 ;  spur- 
wheels,  157 ;  internal  gecring,  158 ;  rack 
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gcer  or  pinion,  158;  bevel  geering,  158; 
trundle  goer,  158 ;  tranemission  of  motion, 
158 ;  size  of  bevels,  158-159 ;  the  pitch  of 
wheels,  IGO;  rules,  101;  example,  101; 
scales  for  geering,  103 ;  proportion  of 
scales  for  geering,  104;  description  of 
scales  for  geering,  104;  application  of 
scales  for  geering,  105-100;  thickness  of 
teeth,  107 ;  to  find  the  power  a  wheel  is 
capable  of  transmitting,  107 ;  fundamental 
principle,  108 ;  epicycloidal  teeth,  109 ; 
action  of  the  teeth  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  170 ; 
form  of  teeth,  171 ;  mode  of  obtaining  the 
curves  of  the  teeth,  172 ;  its  faults,  173 ; 
involute  teeth,  174.  Projections  of  a  spur 
wheel,  175.  Projections  of  an  oblique  wheel, 
178.  Projections  of  a  hetil  tcheel^  179 ;  ex- 
planation of  cuts,  179-1 80.  Skew  bevels,  181. 
System  composed  of  a  pinion  driting  a  racl', 
182;  explanation  of  cuts,  182;  system 
composed  of  a  rack  driving  a  pinion,  182 ; 
system  composed  of  a  wheel  and  tangent 
or  endless  screw,  183  ;  system  composed  of 
an  internal  spur  wheel  driving  a  pinion, 
183 ;  system  composed  of  an  internal  wheel 
driven  by  a  pinion,  184. 

Projections  of  Eccentrics,  185.  Definition, 
185  ;  application  of  eccentrics,  185  ;  prob- 
lems, 185;  to  draw  the  eccentrical  sym- 
metrical curves  called  the  heart,  which 
is,  &c.,  185;  a  double  eccentric  impart- 
ing uniform  motion  of  ascent  and  descent, 
180;  other  problems,  187;  circular  ec- 
centric, 188.  Drawing  of  screws,  189; 
projections  of  a  triangtilar-thrcaded  screw 
and  nut,  189;  projections  of  a  square- 
threaded  screw  and  nut,  190;  double- 
threaded  screw,  190 ;  three-threaded  screw, 
190;  size  and  proportion  of  bolts,  190; 
the  thread,  191 ;  the  nut,  191.  IIools,  192. 
Frames,  192;  explanation  of  cuts,  192; 
principle  of  the  action  of  the  hydrostatic 
press,  193 ;  representation  of  the  elevation 
of  the  frames  of  three  classes  of  American 
marine  engines,  193;  representation  of  the 
frame- work  of  the  New  World,  193 ;  rep- 
resentation of  the  frame-work  of  the  Paci- 
fic, 194;  representation  of  the  frame-work 
of  the  steamer  Susquehanna,  195  ;  working 
beam  of  the  New  World,  195  ;  safe  rule  for 
land  engines,  195  ;  crank  of  American  river 
boats,  190 ;  cast  iron  connecting  rods,  197 ; 
wrought  iron  connecting  rods,  197. 

Location  of  Machines,  198 ;  examples,  199- 
200.  Machines,  201 ;  working  of  a  machine 
illustrated,  201 ;  Maudsley  &  Field's  direct 


action  double  cylinder  marine  engine,  201 ; 
sectional  elevation  through  centre  of  the 
cylinder,  of  a  Cornish  engme,  202 ;  longi- 
tudinal section  of  a  locomotive  boiler,  204 ; 
section  through  the  air  pump  of  one  of  the 
oscillating  engines  of  the  Golden  Gate,  204 ; 
vertical  section  through  the  centre  of  a 
turbine  wheel  and  the  axis  of  supply  pii^, 
205 ;  rules  for  proportioning  turbines,  207. 

ARCHITECTURAI.  DRAWING. 

Art  of  architecture,  209.  Foundations,  210; 
foundations  natural,  210 ;  foundations  ar- 
tificial, 210;  foundations  partly  natural 
and  partly  artificial,  211 ;  sheet  piling,  211  ; 
foundations  beneath  the  surface  of  water, 
212;  caissons,  212;  beton,  212.  Walls, 
212;  definition  of  terms,  213;  walls  of 
buildings.  215 ;  rating  of  buildings  in  Liv- 
erpool, 215  ;  building  act  in  New  York  in 
regard  to  the  thickness  of  walls,  210;  mor- 
tar, 210 ;  arches,  217  ;  definition  of  terms, 
217 ;  table  of  co-efficient  of  horizontal 
thrust  at  the  crown,  218 ;  examples,  218 ; 
dimensions  of  arches  of  European  bridges, 
219 ;  section  of  the  Croton  aqueduct,  219. 
Framing,  220;  flooring,  220;  bridging, 
220  ;  size  of  joist,  221 ;  floors,  222 ;  fire- 
proof floors,  223 ;  fire-proof  floors,  French, 
223 ;  partitions,  223 ;  frame  of  a  wooden 
house,  224.  Roofs,  224;  pitch  of  roofs, 
225 ;  explanation  of  cuts,  225  ;  size  and  pro- 
portion of  the  difierent  members  of  a  roof, 
220 ;  to  calculate  the  dimensions  of  tie- 
rods,  220  ;  example,  227  ;  to  find  the  pres- 
sure on  main  rafters,  228 ;  example,  228  ; 
dimensions  of  portions  of  roof  recommend- 
ed by  Gwilt,  228.  Joints,  229 ;  circular 
roofs,  230 ;  iron  roofs,  231 ;  diny^nsions 
and  weights  of  different  parts,  231 ;  expla- 
nation of  cuts,  232 ;  general  principles  of 
bracing,  223 ;  results  of  overloading  at 
points,  234 ;  on  the  truss  by  tension  rod, 
235 ;  example,  235. 

Drawing,  237.  Description,  238 ;  mode  of 
proceeding,  238-239 ;  plans  of  New  York 
houses,  240;  plans  of  English  basement 
houses,  240 ;  size  and  proportion  of  rooms 
in  general,  241 ;  dining  or  eating  rooms, 
242;  show  room  parlors,  242;  pantries, 
243 ;  passages,  243  ;  height  of  stories,  243 ; 
details  of  parts,  244 ;  stairs,  244 ;  doors 
245 ;  explanation  of  cuts,  240 ;  windows, 
240 ;  French  windows,  247 ;  fii*e- places, 
249 ;  roof;  250  ;  chimney,  250 ;  mouldings, 
251 ;  to  construct  a  filletj  251 ;  to  constnict 
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a  torus  or  an  astragal,  251 ;  to  construct  an 
OTolo.  251 ;  a  Roman  ovolo,  251 ;  a  Greek 
ovolo,  251 ;  to  describe  a  cavetto,  252 ;  to 
describe  a  cyma  recta  or  ogee,  252 ;  to  de- 
scribe a  C3rma  reversa  or  talon,  252 ;  to  de- 
scribe a  scotia^  252. 

Orders  of  Architecture^  253.  Description  and 
definitions.  253;  examples  of  i)arts,  254; 
example  of  the  Ionic  order,  255 ;  example 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  256 ;  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Tower  of  Winds,  256; 
the  Composite  order,  257 ;  the  Greek  or- 
ders the  rudiments  of  modem  architecture, 
259.  Illustrations  of  the  different  modes 
of  treatment  of  the  arch  and  entablature, 
260 ;  general  characteristics  of  the  Gothic, 
200 ;  mouldings,  261 ;  Gothic  mouldings, 
261 ;  jamb  mouldings,  261 ;  arch  mould- 
ings, 262;  capitals,  262;  bases,  262;  string 
courses,  262 ;  cornices,  262 ;  scroll  mould- 
ing, 263.  Arches.  263  ;  domes  and  vaults, 
264 ;  fan  tracery  vaulting,  265 ;  pinnacles, 
267 ;  spires,  267 ;  towers,  268 ;  windows, 
269;  the  lancet,  269;  decorated  tracery,  270 ; 
doorway's,  271.  Italian  schools,  272 ;  Vene- 
tian schools,  272;  Roman  schools,  272. 
Omameiit.  273 ;  characteristic  of  Roman 
(unament,  274;  characteristic  of  Greek  and 
Roman,  274;  Christian  art,  275;  Saracenic 
perirni,  275 ;  Alhainbra  diaper,  276 ;  early 
English,  276 ;  ornaments  of  the  Renais- 
sance, 277  ;  ornament  in  the  Cinquecento 
style,  278 ;  Louis  Quatorze  style,  279  ; 
Louis  Quinze  style,  279  ;  balusters,  279. 

El^rafioim  of  IloujieJi,  280.  Examples,  280- 
285 ;  store  and  warehouses,  286  ;  front  ele- 
vation, 287  ;  school-houses,  288  ;  require- 
ments of  a  school-house,  289;  lecture 
rooms,  churches,  theatres,  legislative 
halls,  290 ;  application  of  acoustics,  290 ; 
space  occupied  by  seats  in  general,  291; 
Romanesque  church,  292  ;  Byzantine 
church,  292;  Basilican  church,  293;  win- 
dows of  churches,  294 ;  theatre,  295.  Ta- 
ble of  dimensions  of  a  few  theatres,  296 ; 
construction  of  legislative  halls,  296 ;  crys- 
tal palaces,  297 ;  color  of  country  houses, 
299 ;  ventilation  and  warming,  300 ;  ven- 
tilators, 302. 
Specijicfttions^  303.  Usual  forms  illustrated, 
303 ;  mason  work,  303 ;  cut  stone  work, 
305 ;  carpenters'  work,  307. 

SHADING  AXD   SHADOWS. 

Direct    shadows    and    cast    shadows,   313; 
to  determine  the  shadow  cast  on  a  vertical 


wall,  314 ;    to  find  the  shadow  cast  by  a 
straight  line  upon  a  curved  surface,  &c., 
315 ;  to  find  the  shadow  cast  upon  a  verti- 
cal plane  by  a  given  circle  parallel  to  it, 
316 ;  explanation  of  cuts,  317 ;  to  find  the 
outline  of  the    shadow  cast  upon    both 
planes  of  projection  by  a  regular  hexagonal 
p3'ramid,  318 ;  to  determine  the  limits  of 
shade  on  a  cylinder  placed  vertically,  &c., 
318  ;  to  find  the  line  of  shade  in  a  reversed 
cone,  &c.,  319 ;  explanation  of  cuts,  320 ; 
to  define  the  shadows  cast  upon  the  inte- 
rior of  a  hollow  cylinder  in  section  by  it- 
self, &c.,  321 ;  to  find  the  outline  of  the 
shadow  cast  into  the  interior  of  a  hollow 
hemisphere,  323 ;  to  find  the  line  of  shade 
in  a  sphere,  &c,  324 ;  to  draw  the  line  of 
shade  on  the  surface  of  a  ring  of  circular 
section,  in  vertical  section,  elevation  and 
plan,  325  ;  of  shadows  cast  on  the  surfaces 
of  grooved  pulleys,  326 ;  to  trace  the  out- 
lines of  the  shadows  cast  upon  the  surfaces 
of  screws,  nuts,  &c.,  327. 
Manipulation  of  Shading  and  Shadows,  Meth- 
ods of  Tinting^  328.     Surfaces  in  tlie  light, 
328  ;  surfaces  in  shade,  329 ;   shading  by 
flat  tints,  329 ;  shading  by  softened  tints 
332 ;  efahoraiion  of  shuJing  and  shadmcn^ 
333 ;  paper  for  colored  drawings,  333  ;  ap- 
plication of  rules  to  complex  forms,  333 ; 
shadows  appear  to  increase   in   depth  as 
their  distance  from  the  spectator  diminish- 
es, 335  ;  examples,  835-336-337.    Fininhed 
coloring^  339 ;  how  to  color  a  circular  cast- 
ing, 340 ;  washing  or  sponging,  341 ;  color- 
ing wrought  iron,  343 ;  coloring  brass.  343 ; 
to  promote  definiteness   of  a  colon^d  me- 
chanical drawing,  345 ;  coloring  wood,  brick 
and  stone,  347. 

'  TOPOOKAPIIICAL   DRAWING. 

Explanation,  349 ;  illustrations,  349-350 ;  on 
the  representation  of  hills,  351 ;  German 
system  of  representing  slopes,  353 ;  draw- 
ing liills  by  contours,  353.  Plotting^  355  ; 
scales,  355;  for  farm  surveys,  355;  for 
State  surveys,  356 ;  for  coast  survey,  356  ; 
for  railroad,  356  ;  for  canal,  356 ;  for  U.  S. 
engineer  service,  357 ;  variation  of  the  nee- 
dle, 357 ;  examples  of  plotting,  358 ;  bal- 
ancing the  survey,  360-361 ;  plotting  curves, 
363 ;  profile  paper,  365 ;  cross  sections, 
306 ;  marine  surveys.  367  ;  finishing  the 
map  or  plan,  369 ;  lettering,  370 ;  examples, 
371 ;  Roman,  371 ;  Italic,  371 ;  Gothic, 
371;  Old  English  Scribe  Black,  372;  Ger- 
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man,  372;  Clarendon,  372;  small  Claren- 
don, 373 ;  Grecian,  373 ;  Ornamental,  373 ; 
spacing  of  letters,  374-375.  Tinted  Topo- 
graphical Drawing^  378;  marbling,  381. 
Copying  of  drawings  hy  Photography^  383. 

PERSPECTIVE   DBAWINO. 

Definition,  385  ;  point  of  view,  387 ;  expla- 
nation of  terms,  388 ;  examples,  389-392 ; 
to  determine  the  perspective  position  of 
any  point  in  the  ground  plane,  392;  to 
draw  an  octagon  in  parallel  perspective, 
393 ;  to  draw  a  circle  in  parallel  perspec- 
tive, 394;  to  draw  a  pyramid  in  parallel 
perspective,  395  ;  to  draw  a  cone  in  paral- 
lel perspective,  396 ;  to  draw  a  square  and 
cube  in  angular  perspective,  396 ;  to  draw 
a  perspective  projection  of  an  octagonal  pil- 
lar in  angular  perspective,  398 ;  to  construct 


a  circular  pillar  in  angular  perspective,  398 ; 
to  draw  an  octagonal  pyramid  in  angular 
perspective,  399 ;  to  draw  a  cone  in  ai^gnlar 
perspective,  399 ;  to  draw  in  angular  per- 
spective the  elevation  of  a  building,  399 ; 
to  draw  in  angular  perspective  an  arched 
bridge,  400 ;  to  draw  in  parallel  perspective 
the  interior  of  a  room,  401 ;  to  draw  in  per- 
spective a  flight  of  stairs,  401 ;  to  find  the 
reflection  of  objects  in  the  water,  402 ;  to 
find  the  perspective  projection  of  shadows, 
402. 

ISOMBTBICAL   DRAWING. 

Definition,  405 ;  explanations,  405 ;  to  draw 
angles  to  the  boundary  lines  of  an  Isomet- 
rical  cube,  407 ;  application  of  this  species 
of  projection  to  curved  lines,  408 ;  to  di- 
vide the  circumference  of  a  circle,  409. 
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GEOMETRICAL  DEFINITIONS  AND  TECHNIOALmES. 


*    % 


A  point  is  mere  position  without  magnitude,  as  the  intersection  of  two 
lines,  or  the  centre  of  a  circle. 

Idnes  are  measured  by  length  merely,  and  may  be  strodgkt  or  cv/rved. 
Straight  lines  are  generally  designated  by  letters  or  figures  at  their  ex- 
tremities, as  the  line  A B,  the  line  1 2,     Curved  lines,  by 

additional  intermediate  letters  or  figures,  as  the  curved  line  ABC. 

A  given  poiaU  or  given  line  expresses  a  point  or  line  of  fixed  position 
or  dimension. 

Surfaces  or  superficies  are  measured  by  length  and  breadth  only.  They 
may  hepi^me  or  cwved. 

Solids  are  measured  by  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  The  extremi- 
ties of  lifhes  are  points^  the  boundaries  of  suffaces  are  UneSy  and  the  boun- 
daries of  solids  are  suffaces.  . 

Parallel  lines  are  lines  in  the  same  plane 

which  are  equally  distant  fiom  each  other 

at  every  part  (fig.  1). 

Horizontal  Unes  are  such  as  are  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  level. 

Vertical  Unes  are  such  as  are  parallel  to  the  position  of  a  plumb-line 
suspended  freely  in  a  still  atmosphere. 

Ind/ined  lines  occupy  an  intermediate  between  horizontal  and  vertical 
lines.  Also  two  lines  which  converge  towards  each  other,  and  if  produced, 
would  meot  or  intersect,  are  said  to  incline  to  each  other. 
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An  angle  is  the  opening  between  two  straight  lines  which  meet  one 

another.     ^^When  several  angles  are  at 

one  point  B,  any  one  of  them  is  expressed 

by  three  letters,  of  which  the  letter  that 

is  at  the  vertex  of  the  angle,  that  is,  at 

the  point  in  which  the  straight  lines  that 

contain  the  angle  meet  one  another,  is 

put  between  the  other  two  letters  :  Thus 

the  angle  which  is   contained  by  the 

straight  lines,  AB,  CB,  is  named  the  angle  ABC,  or  CBA ;  but  if  there  be 

only  one  angle  at  a  point,  it  may  be  expressed  by  a  letter  placed  at  that 

point ;  as  the  angle  at  £.' 

When  a  straight  line  standing  on  another  straight  line  makes  the  adja- 
cent angles  equal  to  one  another,  each  of  the  angles  is  called  a  right  angle; 
and  the  straight  lines  are  said  to  he  perpendicular  to  each  other  (fig.  3). 
An  chtuse  angle  is  that  which  is  greater  than  a  right  angle  (fig.  4). 
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An  acute  angle  is  that  which  is  less  than  a  right  angle  (fig.  5). 

A  triangle  is  a  flat  surface  bounded  by  three  straight  lines ;  when  the 
three  sides  are  equal,  the  triangle  is  equilateral ;  when  only  two  of  its 
sides  are  equal,  ieoeeeles/  when  none  equal,  scaUne;  when  one  of  the 
angles  is  a  right  angle,  the  triangle  is  right  angled^  and  then  the  longest 
side,  or  that  opposite  the  right  angle  is  called  the  hypothenvse.  The 
upper  extremity  of  the  triangle  is  called  the  apex^  the  bottom  line  the 
hase^  and  the  two  other  including  lines  t^e  »ide8. 

A  Quadrilateral  figure  is  a  surface  bounded  by  four  straight  lines. 
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When  the  opposite  sides  are  parallel,  it  is  k  paraUdagram ;  if  its  angles 
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are  right  angles,  it  is  a  rectangle  (fig.  7) ;  if  the  sides  are  also  equal,  it  is  a 
square  (fig.  8) ;  if  all  the  sides  are  equal,  but  the  angles  not  right  angles, 
it  is  a  rhombus  (fig.  9).  A  trapezt/tu^aa  only  two  of  its  sides  parallel  (fig. 
10).  A  diaffondl  is  a  straight  line  joining  two  opposite  angles  of  a  figure. 
Plane  figures  of  more  than  four  sides  are  called  polygons.    When  the 
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Pfnttfon,  five  Bidea.  Hexagon,  six  slde&  Heptagon,  seven  sidfls.  Oetagon,  eight  aidea. 

sides  are  equal,  they  are  regvlar  polygons ;  of  which  figs.  11-14  are  ex- 
amples, annexed  to  which  are  their  respective  designations. 

A  cirde  is  a  plane  figure  contained  bj  one  line, 
which  is  called  the  circumference^  and  is  such  that  all 
straight  lines,  drawn  from  a  certain  point  within  the 
figure  to  the  circumference,  are  equal  to  one  another. 
And  this  point  is  called  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

The  term  cvrcU  is  very  generally  used  for  the  cir- 
cumference,  and  will  be  found  to  be  employed  in  this 
work  with  this  twofold  meaning. 

Any  straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  and  terminating  in  the  cir- 
cumference is  termed  a  radius  j  if  drawn  through  the  centre,  and  termi- 
nated at  each  end  by  the  circumference,  it  is  termed  a  diameter. 

An  arc  of  a  circle  is  any  part  of  the  circumference. 

A  sector  of  a  circle  is  the  space  enclosed  by  two  radii  and  the  inter- 
cepted arc.  When  the  radii  are  at  right  angles,  the  space  is  called  a  quadr 
rant  as  to  one-fourth  of  a  circle.    Half  a  circle  is  called  a  semdcirde. 

A  chord  is  a  straight  line  joining  the 
extremities  of  an  arc,  as  ah.  The  space 
cut  off  by  the  chord  is  termed  a  se^m^nt. 

A  tangent  to  a  circle  or  other  curve 
is  a  straight  line  which  touches  it  at  only 
one  point,  s&  c  d  touching  the  circle  at 
only  e. 

Circles  are  concentric  when  described  Fii.i«. 

from  the  same  centres.    Eccentric  when  described  from  different  centres. 

or  other  figures  with  a  greater  number  of  sides  are  inscribed 
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in  a  didoi  or  etrcumsoribed  hy  it,  when  the  vertex  of  all  its  angles  are  in 

the  circomference  (fig.  17). 

A  circle  is  inscribed  in  a 
straight-sided  figure,  when  it 
is  tangent  to  all  the  sides  (fig. 
18). 

All  regular  polygons  may 
be  inscribed  in  circles,  and 
circles  may  be   inscribed  in 

polygons;  hence  the  facility 
with  which  polygons  may  be  constructed. 

For  the  measurement  of  angles,  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  divided 

into  360  equal  arcs,  called  degrees  ^, 
which  are  again  subdivided  into  min- 
utes ^  and  seconds  " ;  60  minutes  to  a 
degree,  and  60  seconds  to  a  minute, 

the  vertex  of  the  angle  being  placed 
at  the  centre  of  the  circle ;  the  angle 
is  measured  by  the  arc  enclosed  be- 
tween the  sides.  Thus  the  angle 
DCB  is  measured  by  the  arc  DB ;  the 
line  DH,  a  line  drawn  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  arc  perpendicular  to 
the  radius  passing  through  the  other 
extremity  is  called  the  sine  of  the 
angle,  GD  is  the  cosine^  HB  the  versed 
sine,  AB  the  tcmgerU^  FE  the  cotcmgerU^  AC  the  secant^  and  CE  the  cosecant. 
An  eUypse  is  an  oval-shaped  curve  from  any  point  P  in  which,  if  straight 

lines  be  drawn  to  two  fixed  points 

-^T n  FF',  their  sum  will  be  always  the 

same.  FF'  are  the /bet,  the  line 
passing  through  the  foci  is  called 
the  transverse  axis,  the  line  CD 
\B  perpendicular  to  the  centre  of 
this  line  the  conjugate  axis. 

A  parabola  is  a  curve  in 
which  any  point  P  is  equally  dis- 
tant from  a  certain  fixed  point 
F  and  a  straight  line  KK^ ;  thus, 
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PF  Ib  always  equal  to  PD— .    F  is  called  the  focus^  and  the  line  KK'  the 
directrix  (fig.  21). 
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An  hyperhcla  is  a  curve  from  any  point  P  in  which,  if  two  straight  lines 
be  drawn  to  two  fixed  points  FF'  thi^  foci^  their  difference  shall  always  be 
the  same  (fig.  22). 

A  cycloid  is  the  cnrve  described  by  a  point  P  in  the  circumference  of 
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a  circle  which  rolls  along  an  extended  straight  line  until  it  has  completed 
a  revolution. 

If  the  circle  be  rolled  on  the  circumference  of  another  circle,  the  curve 
then  described  by  the  point  P  is  called  an  epicycloid  (fig.  24). 

Epicycloids  are  external  or  internal,  according  as  the  rolling  or  gener^ 
oHnff  circle  revolves  on  the  outside  or  inside  of  the  fimdamental  circle. 
The  internal  epicycloid  is  sometimes  called  a  hypocydoid. 


OF    SOLIDS. 


K  prism  is  a  solid  of  which  the  ends  are  equal,  similar,  and  parallel 
straightHsided  figures,  and  of  which  the  other  sides  are  parallelograms. 
When  all  the  sides  are  squares,  it  is  called  a  cube  (fig.  25). 

K  pyramid  is  a  soHd  having  a  straight-sided  base,  and  triangular  sides 
terminating  in  one  point  or  vertex  (fig.  26). 

Prisms  and  pyramids  are  distinguished  as  triangular,  quadrangular, 


pentagonal,  hexagonal,  <&c.,  according  as  the  base  has  three,  fonr,  five,  six 
sides,  <&c. 
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A  sphere  or  yfoJe  (fig.  2T),  is  a  solid  boanded  by  a  nniformly  cmred 
eniface,  every  point  of  which  is  equally  distant  from  the  centre,  a  point 
within  the  sphere.  A  line  passing  through  the  centre,  and  terminating 
both  ways  at  the  surface,  is  a  diameter. 


f1»  K  »(.  M  I1»  Ml 

A  oyUnder  is  a  roond  sohd  of  nniform  thickness,  of  wliich  the  ends  are 
equal  and  parallel  circles  (fig.  28), 

A  o&tie  is  a  round  solid,  with  a  circle  for  its  base,  and  tapering  uni- 
formly to  a  point  at  the  top  (fig.  39). 

When  a  solid  is  cut  through  transrersely  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
base,  the  part  cut  o£f  is  a  segment,  and  the  part  remaining  is  Afrtufy-wn  of  - 
the  solid.    Hie  latter  term  is  usually  limited  to  pyramids  and  cones. 


n|.n.  Fi|.n.  f^  st. 

TTie  Mrahednm,  bounded  by  fonr  eqnilateral  triangles  (fig.  30). 
The  A<ayiA«/iwi,  or  cube,  bounded  by  six  squares  (fig.  31). 
The  oetahedrmiy  boimded  by  eight  equilateral  triangles  (fig.  32). 
The  dodfcahedroii,  bounded  by  twelve  pentagons  (fig.  33). 
The  ifitsah^nm,  hounded  by  twenty  equilateral  triangles  (fig.  34). 
Begular  solids  may  be  circnmaerihed  by  spheres,  and  spheres  may  be 
inscribed  in  r^nlar  solids. 
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DRAWING   INSTEUMENTS. 

Lead  pencil. — Pencils  are  of  various  quaKties,  distinguished  by  letter 
marks,  of  which  the  most  common  in  use  by  draftsmen  are  HH  and  H  H  IT. 
The  pencil  used  for  drawing  straight  lines  should  be  sharpened  to  a  chisel 
edge ;  for  making  dots  and  marking  points  (.),  the  pencil  should  have  a 
round  sharp  point.  Pencil  lines  intended  to  be  made  permanent  in  ink, 
should  be  drawn  quite  delicately.  The  pencil  should  not  be  held  tightly ; 
a  slight  hold  without  slackness,  inclined  a  little  to  the  side  toward  which 
the  line  is  drawn.  Never  extend  the  line  beyond  what  is  necessary,  and 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  rubber,  as  it  roughs  the  paper,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  to  trace  a  smooth  line  in  ink,  and  readier  to  receive  and 
retain  dust. 

The  common  ruLer  or  straight  edge. — ^Rulers  should  be  of  close-grained, 
thoroughly  seasoned  wood,  such  as  mahogany,  maple,  pear,  &c.  They 
should  be  about  \  of  an  inch  thick,  bevelled  a  little  on  one  edge,  and  from 
1  to  2^  inches  wide,  according  to  their  length.  Every  draftsman  should 
have  at  least  two  rulers,  the  shortest  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  long,  and  the 
other  as  long  as  he  may  require  in  his  drawing.  As  the  accuracy  of  a 
drawing  depends  greatly  on  the  straightness  of  the  lines,  the  bevelled  edge 
of  the  ruler  should  be  perfectly  straight.  To  test  this,  place  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  a  perfectly  smooth  board ;  insert  two  very  fine  needles  in  an  up- 
right position  through  the  paper  into  the  board,  distant  from  each  other 
nearly  the  length  of  the  ruler  to  be  tested ;  bring  the  edge  of  the  ruler 
against  these  needles,  and  draw  a  line  from  one  needle  to  the  other ;  re- 
verse the  ruler,  bringing  the  same  edge  on  the  opposite  side  and  against 
the  needles,  and  again  draw  a  line.  K  the  two  lines  coincide,  the  edge  is 
straight ;  but  if  they  disagree,  the  ruler  is  inaccurate.  When  one  ruler 
has  been  tested,  the  other  can  be  examined  by  placing  their  edges  against 
the  correct  one,  and  holding  them  between  the  eye  and  the  light. 

Tria/ngle%  are  made  of  the  same  kinds  of  wood  as  the  ruler,  and  some- 
what thinner,  and  of  various  sizes.  They  should  be  right-angled,  with  acute 
angles  of  45°,  or  of  60*^  and  30°.  The  most  convenient  size  for  general  use 
measures  from  3  to  6  inches  on  the  side.    A  larger  size  from  8  to  10  inches 
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long  on  the  side  is  convenient  for  making  drawings  to  a  large  scale.  Cir- 
cular openings  are  made  in  the  body  of  the  triangle  for  the  insertion  of  the 
end  of  the  finger  to  give  facility  in  sliding  the  triangle  on  the  paper.  Tri- 
angles are  sometimes  made  as  large  as  15  to  18  inches  on  the  side  ;  bnt  in 

this  case  they  are  framed  in  three  pieces  of  about  1} 
wide,  leaving  the  centre  of  the  triangle  open.     The 
value  of  the  triangle  in   drawing  perpendicular 
lines  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  right  angle. 
To  test  this  (fig.  36),  draw  a  line  with  an  accurate 
ruler  on  paper.    Place  the  right  angle  of  the  tri- 
angle near  the  centre  of  this  line,  and  make  one 
of  the  adjacent  sides  to  coincide  with  the  line ;  now 
draw  a  line  along  the  other  adjacent  side,  which, 
if  the  angle  is  strictly  a  right  angle,  will  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  first  line.    Turn  the  triangle  on 
this  perpendicular  side,  bringing  it  into 
the  position  ABC;  if  now  the  sides  of 
the  triangle  agree  with  the  line  BC  and 
AB,  the  angle  is  a  right  angle,  and  the 
sides  straight.     The  straightness  of  the 
hypothenuse  or  longest  side  can  be  tested 
like  a  common  ruler. 
The  triangle  is  used  for  the  drawing  of  lines  parallel  or  perpendicul^ 
to  each  other.    Thus  (fig.  37),  if  it  were  required  to  draw  lines  parallel 

and  perpendicular  to  c  d^  place 
one  side  of  the  triangle  so  as  to 
coincide  accm^tely  with  the  given 
linecd;  keeping  the  triangle  in 
this  position  with  the  right  hand, 
bring  the  edge  of  the  ruler  against 
the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle ;  if 
now  the  ruler  be  held  securely  by 
the  left  hand,  the  triangle  may  be 
slid  along  the  edge  of  the  ruler, 
and  any  line  drawn  along  the  upper  side  of  the  triangle  will  be  paraUel  to 
iUc,  Vine  e  dy  and  the  lines  drawn  along  the  other  side  of  the  triangle  will 
U;  j><5rj>cndicular  to  this  same  line ;  in  this  way  a  rectangle  may  be  drawn 
ih  r^m ffh  three  given  points  without  moving  the  position  of  the  ruler. 

It  in  evident  that  for  the  drawing  of  parallel  lines  merely,  either  side 
ooTf  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  ruler ;  but  the  longer  the  side  in  con- 
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tact,  the  more  accurately  may  the  paraUelism  be  preserved  m  sliding  the 
triangle. 

The  T  ^guare  is  a  thin  ^^ straight  edge"  or  mler,  a^  fitted  at  one 
end  with  a  stock,  by  applied  transversely  at  right  angles.  The  stock 
being  so  formed  as  to  fit  and  slide  against  one  edge  of  the  drawing  board, 
the  blade  reaches  over  the  surface,  and  presents  an  edge  of  its  own  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  pi  [71 

board,  by  which  par- 
allel straight  lines 
may  be  drawn  npon 
the  paper.  To  suit 
a  41-inch  board,  the  ^  * 

blade  should  meas-  ^  ^ 

ure  40  inches  long  clear  of  the  stock,  or  one  inch  shorter  than  the  board, 
to  remove  risk  of  injury  by  overhanging  at  the  end ;  it  should  be  2^ 
inches  broad  by  /j  inch  thick,  as  this  section  makes  it  sufficiently  stiff 
laterally  and  vertically^  The  tip  of  the  blade  may  be  secured  from 
splitting  by  binding  it  with  a  thin  strip  inserted  in  a  saw-cut.  The 
stock  should  be  14  inches  long,  to  give  sufficient  bearing  on  the  edge  of 
the  board,  2  inches  broad  and  }  inch  thick,  in  two  equal  thicknesses 
glued  together.  With  a  blade  and  stock  of  these  sizes,  a  well  propor- 
tioned T  square  may  be  made,  and  the  stock  will  be  heavy  enough  to  act 
as  a  balance  to  the  blade,  and  to  relieve  the  operation  of  handling  the 
square.  The  blade  should  be  sunk  flush  into  the  upper  half  of  the  stock 
on  the  inside,  and  very  exactly  fitted.  It  should  be  inserted  full  breadth, 
as  shown  in  the  figure  ;  notching  and  dovetailing  is  a  mistake,  as  it  weak- 
ens the  blade,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  security.  The  lower  half  of  the 
stock  should  be  only  1 J  inches  broad,  to  leave  a  J-inch  check  or  lap,  by 
which  the  upper  half  rests  firmly  on  the  board  and  secures  the  blade  lying 
flatly  on  the  paper. 

For  the  smaller  sizes  of  board,  reduce  the  proportions  of  both  the  blade 
and  the  stock. 


<^ 


K^ 


Fig.  89 


One  half  of  the  stock,  o  (flg.  39),  is  in  some  cases  made  loose,  to  turn 
npon  a  brass  swivel  to  any  angle  with  the  blade  a,  and  to  be  clenched  by 
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a  screwed  nut  and  washer.  The  looee  stock  is  nseM  for  drawing  paralld 
lines  obliquely  to  the  edges  of  the  board,  such  as  the  threads  of  scaewa, 
oblique  colunms,  and  connecting-rods  of  steam-engines.  A  square  of  diis 
sort  should  be  rather  as  an  addition  to  the  fixed  square,  and  naed  only 
when  the  bevel  edge  is  required,  as  it  is  not  so  handy  as  the  other. 

The  edges  of  the  blade  should  be  very  slightly  rounded,  as  the  poi  will 
thereby  work  the  more  freely.  It  is  a  mistake  to  chamfer  the  edges,  that 
is,  to  plane  them  down  to  a  very  thin  edge,  as  is  sometimes  done  with  the 
object  of  insuring  a  correct  position  of  the  lines ;  for  the  edge  is  easily 
damaged,  and  the  pen  is  liable  to  catch  the  edge,  and  to  leave  ink  upon  it 
A  small  hole  should  be  made  in  the  blade  near  the  end,  by  which  the 
square  may  be  hung  up. 

In  many  drawing  cases  will  be  found  the  parallel  ruler  (fig.  40),  consist- 
ing of  two  rulers  connected 
by  two  bars  moving  on 
pivots,  and  so  adjusted  that 
the  rulers,  as  they  open, 
form  the  sides  of  a  paral- 
lelogram. The  edge  of  one 
of  the  rulers  being  retained 
in  a  position  coinciding 
with,  or  parallel  to  a  given  line  ;  the  other  ruler  may  be  moved,  and  lines 
drawn  along  its  edge  must  also  be  parallel  to  the  given  line.  This  instru- 
ment is  only  useftil  in  drawing  small  parallels,  and  in  accuracy  and  con- 
venience does  not  compare  with  the  triangle  and  ruler  or  T  square. 


F%.M. 


SWEEPS    AND    VABIABLE    CUBVES. 

For  drawing  circular  arcs  of  large  radius,  beyond  the  range  of  the  or- 
dinary conjpafeBes,  thin  slips  of  wood,  termed  sweeps,  are  usefully  employed, 

of  which  one  or  both  edges 
are  cut  to  the  required  circle. 
For  curves  which  are  not 
circular,  but  variously  ellip- 
tic or  otherwise,  "universal 
sweeps,"  made  of  thin  wood, 
of  variable  curvature,  are 
very  serviceable.  The  two 
ng.  A  on«  fourth  ton  size.  cxamplcs  have  been  found 

from  experience  to  meet  almost  all  the  requirements  of  ordinary  drawing 
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practice.    Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  curve,  some  portion  of  the  uni- 
versal sweep  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  ^ .^^.^^ 

its  commencement,  and  it  can  be  continued    y ^-^ ^^^^-^^^I^---^^ 

throughout  its  extent  by  applying  successively      ^^-^ — -^"^ —      y^^^  I 
Buch  partB  of  the  sweep  as  are  suitable,  taking  f         j/     j) 

care,  however,  that  the  continuity  is  not  in-         j^  ^  OD-fouith  ftm  ^^ 
jured  by  unskilful  junction. 

No  varnish  of  any  description  should  be  applied  to  any  of  the  wooden 
instruments  used  in  drawing,  as  the  best  varnish  will  retain  dust,  and  soil 
the  paper.  Use  the  wood  in  its  natural  state,  keeping  it  carefully  wiped. 
Various  other  materials  besides  wood  have  been  used,  as  steel  for  the  blades 
of  the  T  square  and  the  ruler ;  the  objection  is  the  liability  to  soil  the 
paper.  Glass  is  frequently  used  for  the  ruler  and  the  triangle,  and  retains 
its  correctness  of  edge  and  angle,  but  too  heavy  in  use,  and  liable  of  course 
to  fracture. 


THE    COMPASSES    OB    DIVIDERS. 

The  best  compasses  are  constructed  with  joints  of  two  different  metals, 
as  steel  and  brass,  whereby  the  wear  is  more  equal,  and  the  motion  of  the 
legs  uniform  and  steady,  and  not  subject  to  sudden  jerks  in  opening  or 
shutting.  This  motion  will  occasionally  require  some  adjustment  to  render 
it  uniformly  smooth,  and  to  move  stiffer  or  easier  at  pleasure,  but  so  that 
they  may  keep  steadily  any  position  that  may  be  given  to  them.  This  ad- 
justment is  performed  by  the  application  of  a  tumscrew  to  the  axis  of  the 
joint.  In  the  common  compasses,  a  simple  screw  forms  the  axis,  which 
may  be  turned  with  a  screwdriver ;  but  in  the  best  made  instruments,  a 
steel  pin  passes  through  the  joints,  having  at  one  end  a  head  of  brass 
riveted  fast  upon  it,  and  on  the  otlier  end  a  similar  plate  or  nut  is  screwed, 
on  a  diameter  of  which  are  drilled  two  small  holes  for  the  application  of  a 
key  (fig.  43).  The  points  of  a  well  made  instrument  should  be 
of  steel  so  tempered,  as  neither  to  be  easily  bent  or  blunted ;  not 
too  fine  and  tapering,  and  yet  meeting  closely  when  the  com- 
passes are  shut 

Instruction  for  using  dividers,  which  are  applied  only  to 
measure  and  transfer  distances  and  dimensions,  may  appear     Fig.  4a 
superfluous;  but  there  are  a  few  simple  directions  which  may  save  the 
young  draughtsman  much  perplexity  and  loss  of  time.    It  is,  of  course,  de- 
sirable to  work  the  compasses  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the  dimension 
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cil  bowa.  In  fig.  49  there  is  a  second  joint  A,  by  wliich,  when  the  instni- 
luent  is  open  for  use,  the  pen  may  be  set  perpendicnlar,  or  neaiiy  so,  to 
tlie  paper,  which  is  essential  in  the  ose  of  the  draw- 
ing pen. 

Similar  to  fig.  48  in  dieir  conBtmction  are  the 
spring  dividers  (fig.  50),  particularly  nseful  for  re- 
peating diviaions  of  a  email  but  equal  extent,  & 
practice  that  has  acquired  the  name  of  stepping. 
The  drawing  j>en  (fig.  51)  is  used  for  drawing 
.g  straight  lines.  It  consists  of  two  blades  with  steel 
points  fixed  to  a  handle ;  and  they  are  so  bent,  that  a 
sufficient  cavity  is  left  between  them  for  the  ink,  when 
the  ends  of  the  steel  points  meet  close  together,  or 
nearly  so.  The  blades  are  set  with  the  points  more 
or  less  open  by  means  of  a  millheaded  screw,  bo  aa 
to  draw  lines  of  any  required  fineness  or  thickneee. 
Fi(. «  rig.  u.  Ftfr  u  One  of  the  blades  is  framed  with  a  joint,  so  that  by 
taking  out  the  ecrew,  the  blades  may  be  completely  opened,  and  the  points 
effectively  cleaned  after  use.  The  ink  is  to  be  put  between  the  blades  by 
a  common  pen,  and  in  using  the  pen  it  should  be 
slightly  inclined  in  the  direction  of  the  line  to  be 
drawn,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  both  points 
touch  the  paper ;  and  these  obgervations  equally  apply 
to  the  pen  points  of  the  compasses  before  described. 
The  drawing  pen  should  be  kept  close  to  Ae  ruler 
or  strught  edge,  and  in  the  same  direction  daring 
the  whole  operation  of  drawing  the  line.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  holding  the  straight  edge  fijinly 
with  the  left  hand,  that  it  does  not  change  its  po«- 
tion. 

For  drawing  close  parallel  lines  in  mechanical 
and  arcliitectnral  drawings,  or  to  represent  canals 
or  roads,  a  double  pen  (fig.  52)  is  frequently  naed, 
with  an  adjusting  screw  to  set  the  pen  to  any  re- 
quired small  distance.  This  is  usually  called  the 
road  pen.  The  best  pricking  point  is  a  fine  needle 
held  in  a  pair  of  forceps  (fig.  53).  It  is  need  to  mark 
the  intersection  of  lines,  or  to  set  ofl"  divisions  from 
the  plotting  scale  and  protractor.  This  point  may 
F»  M.  Fi»  »     ii»  sa.      also  be  used  to  prick  throng  a  drawing  upon  an 
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intended  copy,  or,  the  needle  being  reversed,  the  eye  end  forms  a  good 
tracing  point. 

For  filling  np  the  broad  lines  of  borders,  a  goose  quill  is  often  used 
with  a  short  nib  and  no  slit  (fig.  54).     In  drawing  with  tliis  pen,  incline 


Fig.  64. 

the  drawing-board  so  that  the  ink  will  follow  the  pen,  which  prevents  blots 
or  the  accumulation  of  too  much  ink  at  any  one  point. 

The  dotting  point  (fig.  55)  resembles  a  drawing  pen,  except  that  the 
points  are  not  so  sharp.  On  the  back  blade,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  is  a 
pivot,  on  which  may  be  placed  a  dotting  wheel,  a,  resembling  the 
rowel  of  a  spur ;  the  screw  h  is  for  opening  the  blades  to  remove  the 
wheel  for  cleaning  after  use,  or  replacing  it  with  one  of  another 
character  of  dot.  The  cap  c^  at  the  upper  end  of  the  instrument,  is 
a  box  containing  a  variety  of  dotting  wheels,  each  producing  a  dif- 
ferent shaped  dot  These  are  used  as  distinguishing  marks  for  dif- 
ferent classes  of  boundaries  on  maps  ;  for  instance,  one  kind  of  dot 
distinguishes  ootrnty  boundaries,  another  kind  tovm  boundaries,  a 
third  kind  distinguishes  that  which  is  both  a  county  and  a  town 
boundary,  &c.,  &c.  In  using  this  instrument,  the.  ink  must  be  in- 
serted between  the  blades  above  the  dotting  wheel,  so  that,  as  the 
wheel  revolves,  the  points  shall  pass  through  the  ink,  each  carrying 
with  it  a  drop,  and  marking  the  paper  as  it  passes.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  wheel  will  revolve  many  times  before  it  begins  to 
deposit  its  ink  on  the  drawing,  thereby  leaving  the  first  part  of  the 
line  altogether  blank,  and  in  attempting  to  go  over  it  again,  the  first 
made  dots  are  liable  to  get  blotted.  This  evil  may  be  mostly  reme- 
died by  placing  a  piece  of  blank  paper  over  the  drawing  to  the  very  point 
fhe  dotted  line  is  to  commence  at,  then  begin  with  drawing  the  wheel  over 
fhe  blank  paper  first,  so  that  by  the  time  it  will  have  arrived  at  the  proper 
point  of  commencement,  the  ink  may  be  expected  to  flow  over  the  points 
of  the  wheel,  and  make  the  dotted  line  perfect  as  required. 

Draioinff  pins  (fig.  56)  are  used  to  hold  paper  down  upon  a  •" 
drawing  or  other  board  in  any  required  position,  and  in  most 
cases  answer  better  than  heavy  weights,  which  are  frequently    ^y 
used  for  that  purpose,  as  the  board  may  be  shift;ed  ironx  place      p,^  ^ 
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Diagonal  scales. — ^Tbe  Bimply  divided  scales  give  only  two  denomina- 
tions, primaries  and  tenths,  or  twelfUiB ;  bnt  more  minnte  subdivifiion  is 
attained  hy  the  diagonal  scale,  which  consists  of  a  umnber  of  primarr 
diTisions,  one  of  which  is  divided  into  tenths,  and  subdivided  into  hnn- 

dredths  bj  diagonal 
lines  (fig,  69).  This 
scale  is  constmcted  in  - 
the  following  manner : 
— Eleven  parallel  lines 
are  ruled,  enclosing  ten 
eqnal  spaces ;  the  length  is  set  off  into  eqnal  primary  divisions,  as  DE,  El, 
&c. ;  the  first  BE  is  subdivided,  and  diagonals  are  then  drawn  from  the  sub- 
divisions between  A  and  B,  to  those  between  D  and  E,  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram. Ilence  it  is  evident  that  at  every  parallel  we  get  an  additional  tenth 
of  tlio  subdivisions,  or  a  hundredth  of  the  primaries,  and  can  therefore  obtain 
a  measurement  with  great  exactness  to  three  places  of  figures.  To  take  a 
measurement  of  (say)  168,  we  place  one  foot  of  the  dividers  on  the  primai^ 
1,  and  carry  it  down  to  the  ninth  parallel,  and  then  extend  the  other  foot 
to  the  intersection  of  the  diagonal,  which  &lls  from  the  subdivision  6,  with 
tlio  i)arallel  tliat  measures  tlie  eight-hundredth  part  (fig.  60).  The  pri- 
maries may  of  course  be  considered  as  yards,  feet,  or  inches  ;  and  the  sub- 
divisions as  tenths  and 
hundredths  of  these 
respective,  denomina- 
tions.' 

The  diagonals  may 
be  applied  to  a  scale 
where  only  one  sub- 
division is  required. 
Thus,  if  seven  lines  be 
Fif.  M.  (fig.  61)  ruled,  encloa- 

iiif;  nix  cijunl  spaces,  and  the  length  be  di^nded  into  primaries,  as  AB,  6C, 
tVc.,  tlie  tiivt  primary'  All  may  bo  subdinded  into  twelfths  by  two  diagonals 

running  from  6,  the  mid- 
dle of  AB,  to  12  and  0. 
"We  have  here  a  very  con- 
venient scale  of  feet  and 
inches.  From  C  to  6  is 
1  foot  6  inches :  and  from 
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C  on  the  several  parallelB  to*  the  various  intereectiona  of  the  diagonals,  we 
obbun  1  foot  and  any  nnmber  of  inches  from  1  to  12. 

Plotting  scales  and  rulers  are  scales  of  equal  parts,  with  the  divisions 
placed  on  a  fidncial  edge,  by  which  any  length  may  be  pricked  off  on  to  the 
paper  withont  using  the  compasses,  whose  points,  by  frequent  nse,  destroy 
the  fineness  of  the  graduation. 

On  the  scale  (fig.  67)  in  common  boxes  of  drawing  instrnments,  the 
edge  of  one  side  is  divided  as  a  protractor,  for  the  laying  ont  of  angles, 
The  instrmnent,  when  by  itself,  consists  of  a  semicircle  of  thin  metal  or 


torn  (fig.  63),  whose  circumference  is  divided  into  180  equal  parts  or  de- 
grees (180°).  In  the  larger  protractors  each  of  these  divisions  is  sub- 
divided. 

Apj^ieaiion  of  the  protractor. — ^To  lay  off  a  given  angle  from  a  given 
point  on  a  straight  line,  let  the  straight  line  o  J  of  the  protractor  coincide 
with  the  given  line,  and  the  point  c  with  tlie  given  point ;  now  mark  on 
the  paper  against  the  division  on  the  periphery,  coinciding  with  the  angle 
required ;  remove  the  protractor,  and  draw  a  line  through  the  given  point, 
and  the  mark. 

The  instruments  fdready  described  are  those  to  be  found  in  the  usual 
cases  of  drawing  instrnments,  and  are  sufficient  for  all  the  ordinary  pur- 
pose of  draughtsmen ;  but  there  are  others  adapted  to  special  purpose,  or  of 
careful  and  elaborate  workmanship,  which  are  useful  where  great  accuracy 
and  finish  are  required,  and  of  some  of  which  descriptions  will  be  given. 

Vernier  gcalea  are  preferred  by  some  to  the  diagonal  scale  already 
described.  To  construct  a  vernier  scale  by  which  a  number  to  three 
pUcee  may  be  taken,  divide  all  the  primaiy  divisions  into  tenths,  and 
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number  these  Bubdivisions  1,  2,  3,  from  left  to  right  Take  off  now 
with  the  compasses  eleven  of  these  subdivisions,  set  the  extent  off  back- 
wards from  the  end  of  the  first  primary  division,  and  it  will  reach  beyond 
the  beginning  of  this  division,  or  zero  point,  a  distance  equal  to  one  of  the 
subdivisions.  Kow  divide  the  extent  thus  set  off  into  ten  equal  parts, 
marking  the  divisions  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  divided  line  to  the  strokes 
marking  the  primary  divisions  and  the  subdivisions,  and  number  them  1, 
2,  3,  &c.,  backwards  from  right  to  left.  Then,  since  the  extent  of  eleven 
subdivisions  has  been  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  so  that  these  ten  parts 
exceed  by  one  subdivision  the  extent  of  ten  subdivisions,  each  one  of  these 
equal  parts,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  one  division  of  the  vernier  scale,  ex- 
ceeds one  of  the  subdivisions  by  a  tenth  part  of  a  subdivision^  or  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  primary  division. 

To  take  off  the  number  253  from  this  scale.    Increase  the  first  figure  2 
by  1,  making  it  3  ;  because  the  vernier  scale  commences  at  the  end  of  the 
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first  primary  division,  and  the  primary  divisions  are  measured  from  this 
point,  and  not  from  the  zero  point.  The  first  thus  increased  with  the 
second  now  represents  35  of  the  subdivisions  from  the  zero  point,  fi-om 
which  the  third  figure,  3,  must  be  subtracted,  leaving  32 ;  since  three  divi- 
sions of  the  vernier  scale  will  contain  three  of  these  subdivisions,  together 
with  three-tenths  of  a  subdivision.  Place,  then,  one  point  of  the  com- 
passes upon  the  tliird  division  of  the  vernier  scale,  and  extend  the  other 
point  to  the  32d  subdivision,  or  the  second  division  beyond  the  3d  primary 
divinion,  and  laying  down  tlie  distance  between  the  points  of  the  compass, 
it  will  represent  253,  or  25*3,  or  2*53,  according  as  the  primary  divisicHis 
are  taken  as  Inmdreds,  tens,  or  units. 

Off7v€ral  rule. — ^To  take  off  any  number  to  three  places  of  figures  upon 
tliiH  v(;rnier  scale.  Increase  the  first  figure  by  one ;  subtract  the  third 
fi^jn;  from  the  second,  borrowing  one  from  the  first  increased  figure,  if 
iHj^ji'hHury,  and  extend  the  compasses  from  the  division  upon  the  vernier 
Mjuhf,  indicated  ])y  the  third  figure,  to  the  subdivision  indicated  by  the 
niji/ilxfr  remaining  after  perfonning  the  above  subtraction. 

On  honicj  of  the  plain  scales  in  tlie  instrument  boxes  will  be  found  divi- 
nlom  niurkcil  uh  in  fig.  64.  Many  of  the  divisions  here  laid  down  have  no 
li|/|;li<;iition  to  drawing,  according  to  the  scope  of  this  work;  a  brief  ex- 
pUnaiiofj  and  application  will  tlierefore  only  be  given.    Under  definitionB 
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and  technicalities,  the  signification  of  the  terms  chords,  tangents,  sines,  and 
secants,  has  been  defined.    The  chord  of  60^  is  equal  to  radius,  or  half 
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Fig.  66. 


Fig.  64 

the  diameter.    The  line  of  chords  is  used  to  set  off  an  angle,  or  to  measure 
an  angle  already  laid  down. 

To  set  off  an  cmgle. — ^An  angle  of  36®  for  instance :  open  the  compasses 
to  the  extent  of  60®  on  the  scale  of  chords,  setting  one  point  at  A  on  the 
line  A  B,  describe  with  the  other  point  an  arc ;  again  with  the  compasses 
open  to  the  extent  of  36®  on  the  scale,  setting  one  point  on  B,  describe  an 
arc,  cutting  the  arc  B  C;  through  this  intersection  and  the  point  A, 
draw  the  line  A  C,  and  we  have  the  angle  CAB,  35°. 

To  measure  the  angle  contained  by  the  straight  lines  A  B  and  A  C  al- 
ready laid  down.  Open  the  compasses  to  the  extent 
of  60®  on  the  line  of  chords,  as  before,  and  with  this 
radius  describe  the  arc  B  C,  cutting  A  B  and  A  C, 
produced,  if  necessary,  in  the  points  B  and  C  ;  then, 
extending  the  "compasses  from  B  to  C,  place  one 
point  of  the  compasses  on  the  beginning  or  zero 
point,  of  the  line  of  chords,  and  the  other  point  will  extend  to  the  number 
upon  this  line,  indicating  the  degrees  in  the  angle  BAG. 

JTu  lines  ofsines^  secamtSy  tangents^  and  semitangents  are  principally 
used  for  the  several  projections,  or  perspective  representations,  of  the  circles 
of  the  sphere,  by  means  of  which  maps  are  constructed. 

The  line  of  rhumbs  is  a  scale  of  the  chords  of  the  angles  of  deviation 
from  the  meridian  denoted  by  the  several  points  and  quarter  points  of  the 
compass,  enabling  the  navigator,  without  computation,  to  lay  down  or 
measure  a  ship's  course  upon  a  chart 

The  Une  of  tongitiides  shows  the  number  of  equatorial  miles  in  a  de- 
gree of  longitude  on  the  parallels  of  latitude  indicated  by  the  degrees  on 
the  corresponding  points  of  the  line  of  chords.  Exarryple. — A  ship  in  lati- 
tude 60®  N.  sailing  E.  79  miles,  required  the  difference  of  longitude  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  end  of  her  course.  Opposite  60  on  the  line  of 
chords  stands  30  on  the  line  of  longitudes,  which  is,  therefore,  the  number 
of  equatorial  miles  in  a  degree  of  longitude  at  that  latitude.  Hence,  as 
80  :  79  : :  60  :  158  milee,  the  required  difference  of  longitude. 
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Tte  #i-!tor  (fig,  66)  consista  of  two  flat  mlere  united  by  a  central  joint, 
ujd  •>]>emng  like  a  pair  of  compoeecs.    It  canieB aeveral  plain  ecalea  od  its 
faccB,  but  its  most  ituportaot  liiics  are  in  pturs, 
running  accurately  to  the  central  joint 

Plain  scales  on  the  sector. — On  the  outer  edge 
of  the  Bector  is  usually  given  a  docimal  scale  from 
1  to  100  ;  and  in  connection  with  it,  on  one  of  the 
Bides,  a  scale  of  inches  and  tenths.  These  are 
identical  with  the  lines  on  the  plain  scale,  previ- 
ously mentioned,  but  the  latter  are  more  commo- 
diously  placed  for  use.  On  the  other  side  we  have 
logarithmic  lines  of  numbers,  sines,  and  tangents. 
Sudoral  doiihle  smles. — ^Tliese  are  respectively 
named  the  Liiu's  of  Lines,  Cliords,  Secants,  Sines, 
and  Tangents.  Tlicse  scales  liave  one  line  on  each 
ruler,  and  the  two  lines  converge  accurately  in  the 
central  joint  of  tlie  sector. 

Tlie  principle  on  which  the  double  scales  are 
constructed  is,  tliat  siuiilnr  triangles  have  their 
like  eidea  proportional.  Let  the  lines  A  B,  A  0, 
reproR'iit  the  legs  of  the  sector,  and 
A  D,  A  E,  two  cipial  sections  from 
the  centre  ;  then,  if  tlie  jjoiiits  B  C 
and  I>  E  be  comiected,  the  hues  B  C 
and  D  E  will  be  parallel ;  therefore, 
the  triangles  A  B  C,  A  D  E,  will  be 
similar,  and  consequently  the  aides 
A  B,  B  0,  A  D,  D  E,  proi>ortionaI, 
that  is,  as  AB:  BC::AD:DE; 
so  that  if  A  D  be  the  half,  third,  or 
fourth  part  of  A  B,  then  D  E  will 
be  a  half,  third,  or  fourtli  part  of  A 

B  0 ;  and  the  same  holds  of  all  the  "' 

rest.  Hence,  if  D  E  be  the  chord,  sine,  or  tangent 
of  any  arc,  or  of  any  number  of  degrees  to  the 
radius  A  D,  then  B  0  will  be  the  same  to  the  radius  A  B.  Thus  at  eveiy 
opening  of  the  sector,  the  transverse  distances  D  E  and  C  B  from  one  mler 
to  another,  are  proportional  to  the  latenU  distances,  meoBured  on  the  lines 
A  B,  A  C.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  measures  are  to  be  taken  ftom 
the  inner  lines,  sioce  these  only  nm  accurately  to  the  centre. 
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ITie  Une  qflinesy  marked  L  on  each  leg  of  the  eector. — ^This  is  a  line 
of  10  primaries,  each  subdivided  into  tenths,  thus  making  100  divisions. 
Its  use  is,  to  divide  a  given  line  into  any  number  of  equal  parts ;  to  give 
accurate  scale  measures  for  the  construction  of  a  drawing ;  to  form  any 
required  scale ;  to  divide  a  given  line  in  any  assigned  proportion ;  and  to 
find  third,  fourth,  and  middle  proportionals  to  given  right  lines. 

To  divide  a  given  line  into  eight  eqtudjHirts, — ^Take  th^  line  in  the  com- 
passes, and  open  the  sector  so  as  to  apply  it  transversely  to  8  and  8,  then 
the  transverse  firom  1  to  1  will  be  the  eighth  part  of  the  line. 

To  form  a/ny  required  scale  of  equal  paHs, — Take  one  inch  in  the  com- 
passes, and  open  the  sector,  till  this  extent  becomes  a  transverse  distance 
at  the  division  indicating  the  number  of  parts  in  an  inch  of  the  required 
scale. 

Example, — To  adjust  the  sector  as  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  fov/r  chains. 
— ^Make  one  inch  the  transverse  distance  of  4  and  4 ;  then  the  transverse 
distances  of  the  other  corresponding  divisions  and  subdivisions  will  repre- 
sent the  number  of  chains  and  links  indicated  by  these  divisions :  thus,  the 
transverse  distance  from  3  to  3  will  represent  three  chains. 

To  construct  a  scale  of  feet  and  inches  in  siLch  a  mam/ner^  that  an  ex- 
tent of  three  inches  shall  represent  twenty  inches. — ^Make  three  inches  a 
transverse  distance  between  10  and  10,  and  the  transverse  distance  of  6  and 
6  will  represent  12  inches.  Set  off  this  extent,  divide  it  into  12  equal  parts, 
each  of  these  divisions  will  represent  inches.  Place  the  figure  0  at  the 
right,  and  set  off  again  the  extent  of  the  whole  twelve  parts,  from  0  to  1, 
1  to  2,  &c.,  to  represent  the  feet. 

Proportion. — ^Two  lines  being  given,  to  find  a  third  proportional. 

Example. — The  given  lines  —  2  and  6,  a  third  proportional  required. 
Take  between  the  compasses  the  lateral  distance  of  the  second  term  6  on  any 
convenient  scale,  and  open  the  sector  until  this  distance  becomes  the  trans- 
verse distance  to  the  first  term  2 ;  then  the  transverse  distance  of  the  second 
terra  6,  measured  upon  the  same  scale  as  the  former,  will  equal  18,  the 
third  proportional  required. 

Example. — ^to  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  the  numbers  2,  6,  and  10. 

Take  the  lateral  distance  of  the  second  term  6,  from  any  convenient 
scale  of  equal  parts,  and  open  the  sector  until  that  quantity,  or  any  aliquot 
l>art  thereof,  becomes  the  transverse  distance  of  the  first  term  2,  then  the 
transverse  distance  of  the  third  term  10,  taken  from  the  same  scale  of  equal 
parts,  will  give  30,  the  fourth  proportional  required. 

Line  of  Chords^  marked  C  on  each  leg  of  the  sector.  The  double  scales 
of  chords  upon  the  sector  are  more  useful  than  the  single  line  of  chords  de- 
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scribed  on  the  plane  scale ;  for  on  the  sector,  the  radius  with  which  the  arc 
is  to  be  described  may  be  of  any  length  less  than  the  transverBe  distance 
of  60  and  60  when  the  legs  are  opened  as  far  as  the  instroment  will  admit 
of  Bnt  with  the  chords  on  the  plane  scale,  the  arc  described  must  be 
always  of  the  same  radius. 

To  protract  an  angle  B  A  C,  which  shall  contain  a  given  nnmber  of  de- 
grees, suppose  39^> 

Make  the  transverse  distance  of  60  and  60  equal  to  the  length  of  the 

radius  of  the  circle,  and  with  that  opening  de- 
scribe the  arc  B  C. 

Take  the  transverse  distance  of  the  given  de- 
grees 36,  and  lay  this  distance  on  the  arc  from 
the  point  B  to  C. 

, From  the  centre  A  of  the  arc,  draw  A  C, 

A.  \B 

Fig.  6a  A  B,  and  these  two  lines  will  contain  the  angle 

required. 

To  protract  an  angle  of  more  than  60®,  divide  the  required  angle  by  2 
or  3,  and  set  oflF  as  above  twice  or  thrice  the  arc. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  protracting  of  an  angle  to  contain 
a  given  number  of  degrees,  it  will  easily  be  seen  how  to  find  the  degrees 
(or  measure)  of  an  angle  already  laid  down. 

Line  of  Pdygana. — ^The  line  of  polygons  is  chiefly  useful  for  the  ready 
diviHion  of  tlie  circumference  of  a  circle  into  any  number  of  equal  parts 
from  4  to  12;  that  is,  as  a  ready  means  to  inscribe  regular  polygons  of  any 
givt'ii  number  of  sides,  from  4  to  12,  within  a  given  circle.  To  do  which, 
md  off  tlio  radius  of  tlie  given  circle  (which  is  always  equal  to  the  side  of 
an  iiMcrilicd  hexagon)  as  tlie  transverse  distance  of  6  and  6  upon  the  line 
of  poly^oriH.  Tlien  tlio  transverse  distance  of  4  and  4  will  be  the  side  of  a 
mmaro ;  the  trans  verso  of  5  and  5  the  side  of  a  pentagon. 

If  it  ha  required  to  form  a  polygon,  upon  a  given  right  line  set  off  the 
it%U*ui  of  th(?  ^'veii  line,  as  a  transverse  distance  between  the  points  upon 
tint  Wuti  of  jioly^ouH,  answering  to  the  number  of  sides  of  which  the  poly- 
Hou  in  Uf  (UfUmi^  OH  for  a  pentagon  between  6  and  5,  or  for  an  octagon  be- 
iy^itiiU  H  niul  H ;  th(?n  tlie  transverse  distance  between  6  and  6  will  be  the 
rmWun  of  H  f'.iraU*^  wIioko  circumference  would  be  divided  by  the  given  line 
itil4i  IImi  miiuhi'r  ofnUUm  required. 

All  rt'^fuUtr  I'oly^oriH,  whose  number  of  sides  will  exactly  divide  360 
(llui  iMifiil/'-r  of  <li»^n*<^H  into  which  all  circles  are  supposed  to  be  divided) 
WItlMHit  M  n^innUuU'r^  umy  likewise  be  set  off  upon  the  circumference  of  a 
4hU  hy  il*«  •!'«*•  "f  chords.    Tlius,  take  the  radius  of  the  circle  between 
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the  compasses,  and  open  the  sector  till  that  extent  becomes  the  transverse 
distance  between  60  and  60  npon  the  line  of  chords ;  then  having  divided 
360  by  the  reqidred  nnmber  of  sides,  the  transverse  distance  between  the 
nmnbers  of  the  quotient  will  be  the  side  of  the  polygon  required.  Thus, 
for  an  octagon,  take  the  distance  between  45  and  45 ;  and  for  a  polygon 
of  36  sides,  take  the  distance  between  10  and  10,  &c. 

Lines  of  sines,  tangents  and  secants. — Gwen,  the  radius  of  a  cirde^ 
required  the  sine  and  tangent  of  2S^  30'  to  that  radius — 

Open  the  sector,  so  that  the  transverse  distance  of  90  and  90  on  the 
sines,  or  of  45  and  45  on  the  tangents,  may  be  equal  to  the  given  radius ; 
then  will  the  transverse  distance  of  28®  30',  taken  from  the  sines,  be  the 
length  of  that  sine  to  the  given  radius ;  or  if  taken  from  the  tangents,  wiU 
be  the  length  of  that  tangent  to  the  given  radius. 

Bat  if  the  secant  of  28®  30'  was  required — 

Make  the  given  radius  a  transverse  distance  of  0  and  0,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  line  of  secants,  and  then  take  the  transverse  distance  of  the  de- 
grees wanted,  viz.,  28°  30'. 

A  tangent  greater  than  45  degrees  {stippose  60)  is  found  thus : 

Make  the  given  radius  a  transverse  distance  to  45,  and  45  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  scale  of  upper  tangents,  and  then  the  required  degrees  (60)  may 
be  taken  from  the  scale. 

Given  the  length  of  the  sine,  tangent,  or  secant  of  any  degrees,  to  find 
the  length  of  the  radius  to  that  sine,  tangent,  or  secant. 

Make  the  given  length  a  transverse  distance  to  its  given  degrees  on  its 
respective  scale.    Then 

If  a  sine,  ]  /  90  and  90  on  the  sines  ]  will  be 

If  a  tangent  nnder  45**,  f  ike  transrene  J  45  and  46  on  the  tangents  (  the  ra- 

If  a  tangent  above  45°,  f  distance  of       j  45  and  45  on  the  npper  tangents   C  dins 
If  a  seeanty  )  (  0  and  0  on  the  secants  )  sought 

To  find  the  length  of  a  versed  sine  to  a  given  nu/mber  of  degrees,  and  a 
given  radius. 

Make  the  transverse  distance  of  90  and  90  on  the  sine  equal  to  tlie 
given  radius.  Take  the  transverse  distance  of  the  complement  of  the  sine 
of  the  given  number  of  degrees.  K  the  given  number  of  degrees  is  less 
than  90,  subtract  the  complement  of  the  sine  from  the  radius,  the  remain- 
der will  be  the  versed  sine. 

If  the  given  number  of  degrees  are  more  than  90,  add  the  complement 
of  the  sine  to  the  radius,  and  the  sum  will  be  tlie  versed  sine. 

To  open  the  legs  of  a  sector,  so  that  the  corresponding  double  scales  of 
lines  J  ehordsj  sines^  tangents,  may  make  each  a  right  angle. 
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Oh  the  line  of  lines,  make  tho  lateral  distance  10,  a  transTerBe  distance 
iMJtwwn  S  on  one  leg  and  6  on  tlie  other  leg. 

On  the  line  of»inin,  make  the  lateral  distance  90,  a  traoBTerBe  distance 
fwHii  45  to  45,  or  from  40  to  50,  or  from  30  to  60,  or  from  the  sine  of  any 
dejin.'CJj  to  tbi'ir  complement. 

Oh  the  line  iif  tanf/enU,  make  the  lateral  distance  of  45  a  transveise 
diiitnnce  In'tweeii  30  and  30. 

Jl/iniy'""**'"  <hvrf.w  (fig.  69). — Tlicse  scales  consist  of  a  riglit-angled  tri- 
aiigU'.  of  wliieli  the  hyiiothonHSC  or  longest  side  is  tlirce  times  the  length 
of  tlio  (iliortost,  and  a  rectangular  rule.  Our  figure,  whieli  is  drawn  one- 
tiiird  the  ai-tual  size  of  tlie  instrimients  from  which  it  is  taken,  repre- 
iH'nts  the  triaiigli'  and  a  rule,  as  being  used  to  draw  a  series  of  paral- 
K'l  line.*.  Tin-  rule  is  one  foot  long,  and  has,  parallel  to  each  of  its 
etlgi'^  two  eeules,  one  ])lac'ed  cloee  to  the  edge,  and  the  other  immediately 


within  xhh.  the  outer  being  Temieti  the  artiticial.  and  the  Inner  the  natmd 
teale.  Ttio  divisi.ms  uih>u  tlie  outer  foale  are  three  times  die  Imgth  cf 
tluw  iiiv'ii  the  iiiuer  ^-ale,  so  as  to  War  the  kuho  iiP'iv^rtion  to  each  other 
tluit  ilie  I'-ug^'^t  side  ol'the  triangle  Ivars  to  the  lihonest.  In  the  artifictll 
sv-aU-s  :'.ie  ien>  i^'int  U  I'Liei-*!  in  the  uiirUllo  ot"  the  edge  of  the  mJe,  md 
the  {'r-':i;.trv  d;vi~ie;;<.  at\'  iu:;iiE>er«.sl  K»t!t  wavj  friiu  ihii  point  to  the  two 
euvis  ot"  :lie  niie.  and  are  everj-  .-ne  ?uVi;viiii-J  isito  ten  eqnal  pariB,  taA 
of  w'.iii-;  iss  kv:;je«,jueu:'v,  larw  time*  tlie  length  of  a  £ubdiTisioa  of  A* 

'r.;e  :r:.i:-.j:'.e  V.as  .■*  :■:■."«  I:r.e  drawn  ivrix-ndioular  to  the  hypodiflanH 
•tidr  t'le  r.iUiul'e  ei' ::.  !■■  ser^e  as  an  ;r,%iex  vr  (viater ;  and  die  Knigeat  tt 
till  »>*':e-  tw,>  s'liii-s  l;**  a  slo{vU  rtii^?. 

r  :">:;■'  '  .V'*^  /*:j'..w/  :■■  .;  ^icti*  iW.  of  a  '/trvn  tiiitameiijrtm  «b — L 
Hav-lv.^  arrlii.'d  ;:-.e  give:i  distanev  to  the  otte  \tf  the  natatal  tcHka  wUA 
\s  totiiid  Co  uuNtstuv  it  mi.«:  ix«veiu<«tlr,  place  the  t 
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edge  coincident  with  the  given  line,  or  rather  at  such  small  distance  &om 
it,  that  the  pen  or  pencil  paases  directly  orer  it  when  drawn  along  this 
edge.  2.  Set  the  mle  closely  against  the  hypothenuse,  making  the  zero 
point  of  the  correBponding  artificial  scale  coincide  with  the  index  upon  the 
triangle.  3.  Move  the  triangle  along  the  rule,  to  the  left  or  right  accord- 
ing as  the  required  line  is  to  be  above  or  below  the  given  line,  until  the 
index  coincides  with  the  division  or  subdivisioQ  corresponding  to  the  num- 
ber of  divisions  or  subdivisions  of  the  natural  scale,  which  measures  the 
given  distance ;  and  the  line  drawn  along  the  sloped  edge  in  its  new  posi- 
tion will  he  the  line  required. 

llie  natnral  scale  may  be  used  advantageously  in  setting  off  the  dis- 
tances in  a  drawing,  and  the  corresponding  artificial  scale  in  drawing 
parallels  at  required  distances. 

The  advantages  of  Marquois'e  scales  are  :  tst,  that  the  sight  is  greatly 
assisted  by  the  divisions  on  the  artificial  scale  being  so  much  lai^r  than 
those  of  the  natural  scale  to  which  the  drawing  is  constructed ;  2d,  that 
any  error  in  the  setting  of  the  index  produces  an  error  of  but 
one-third  the  amount  in  the  drawing. 

If  the  triangle  be  accurately  constructed,  these  scales  may  . 
be  advantageously  used  for  dividing  lines  with  accuracy  and  j 
despatch.  .    L 

Triajigular  compasees. — Fig.  70  represents  tliis  instrument 
closed  up.     That  wliich  appears  in  the  fig.  as  one  limb  A,  con- 
sists of  a  pair  of  compasses  of  the  ordinary  construction.     The  i 
single  point  limb  B  has  a  compass  joint  at  a,  by  which  its  point     \!  ' 
may  be  opened  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  pair  of  com- 
passes A,  when  the  three  points  will  form  a  triangle.   The  com- 
pass joint  a  is  firmly  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  compasses  A, 
which,  by  means  of  a  nut  and  screw  h,  may  be  turned  round 
without  moving  the  limbs,  of  wliich  it  is  the  centre.    The  double 
motion  thus  given  to  the  point  Umb  B  (both  at  right  angles  to, 
and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  compasses  A),  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  universal  joint,  and  enables  the  three  points  of  the 
instnunent  to  bo  placed  at  the  angular  points  of  any  shaped  tri- 
angle whatever.     This  instrument  is  chiefiy  useful  in  transfer- 
ring of  points  from  one  paper  to  another.     The  two  points  of      "«■  ™- 
the  compasses  A  being  set  upon  such  points  of  the  drawing  as  liave  been 
already  copied,  the  third,  B,  is  brought  upon  any  other  point ;  then,  by 
applying  the  points  A  to  the  corresponding  points  on  the  copy,  the  point 
B  will  establish  the  other  and  new  point  on  the  copy. 
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WhJfji  awl  ftoJwi. — For  copying  and  redncing  drawing  to  half  rize, 
iiiiii\it»<"*  <:alli^l  wli'ilcH  ati'i  lialvtit  are  u«ed  (fig.  71),  in  which  die  longer 
Xi-^ti  tif:iri}f  tw!<:':  tlic  Icii^li  of  tlic  bliorter,  when  the  foimer  are  opened  to 
any  pven  line,  tlic  shorter  ones  will  be 
o]i<;ii»iI  to  tlic  lialf  'if  that  line.  Br  their 
iiicunH  then,  all  the  lines  of  a  drawing  maj 
Ih!  n!<lii(;c-4l  to  onc-lialf,  or  enlarged  to 
dotilihi  their  length.  These  compassea  are 
alho  iiHufuI  for  dividing  lines  by  continual 

bilH-CtillllM. 

'n  I  ('y;/vYwrfy'«««Z  compasses  (fig.  72)  are 
siitnt^wliiit  similar  in  their  construction  to 
wiiiiloK  mid  halvGH,  but  of  more  varied  ap>     1/ 
pliaitioii.     Tlie  principle  is  the  same,  with 
tliitt    difli-ninee,   that    the    screw-joint    O 
]iiiHHCK  tlinmgh  ulides  moving  in  the  slots 
^  of  llit<  hiiiv,  and  ndniits  of  the  centre  being 
ailjiiHk-il  fur  vAriuiid  relative  proportions 
tUo  i>{H>iuiigit  A  It  mid  1)  K.     Different  sets  of  nimi-   l 
i'n;;riivi'd  un  tin-  oiitcr  facea  of  tlie  bare,  and  by  tlieso  i 
in-d  |iiii|>i>rlions  ai\i  u1>tained.     Tlio  inmtrunient  must  ^ 
III)  cliwi-d  I'dp  niliiiHtnii'nt,  mid  tlu>  nitt  0  litoAom'd ;  the  elide  is  then  moved 
ill  llit<  ;;nM<vi',  until  a  mark  acnitv  it,  named  the  index,  coincides  with  tJu 
iiinuluT  n-ijuiriil ;  wliii-h  done,  the  nut  is  tightened  again. 

The  fcali'D  iiKiially  engraved  tui  th^<60  compasses  are  named  linei, 
I'in-li'K,  I'laiU'K,  and  Solidn.  « 

The  (ieido  of  lim-rt  is  nuudion'd  from  I  to  li\  and  tlie  index  of  fiie  alide 
I'eiiii;  lirought  to  any  one  of  those  divisloni^  the  distance  D  E  will  mearaiv 
.\  I!  in  thai  pnt)>i>rtion.  'llius,  if  tlio  iiule\  be  sot  to  4,  D  £  will  be  eoo- 
laiiiod  t'oiir  limen  in  .V  It. 

'11)0  lino  I'f  cin-K's  oxtouds  frtMu  1  to  ^0,  and  tlio  index  being  Mt  to 
fstty^  ti),  P  K  wilt  be  the  tenth  part  of  the  ein-miitervuce  oS  the  diela^ 
wh.w,-  wdias  is  A  \\ 

TUo  lino  ot'  ]>Iaiios,  or  siiuaros,  detonninw  the  pn^portiou  of  amllv 
aroas.  Thus,  ii'tho  index  is  pUivd  ai  X  and  the  ^ido  v>f  any  one  sqnaielM 
taWon  bv  A  I>  I'roni  a  sealo  of  ih{u»1  pans,  V>  K  will  be  the  side  of  ^'"I'tfwr 
s^tuaro  i>i'otH^:hlrti  thoan'a.  .Vud  if  any  nunilKT  bo  btviugfat  totbeifldai^ 
and  ;ho  ttanto  unnilvr  W  taken  by  A  It  frv>iu  a  «oak  of  equal  putts,  DS' 
will  bo  the  s<piai\>  hvn  of  that  number.  And  in  thi*  lattN-  caae^  D  E  'wfll 
aUi  tto  a  utoau  pr^^ivrtional  Wtwveu  any  two  nomben,  vImim  ^BiMlMa.^" 
r\tuat  Iv>  A  R 
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The  line  of  solidB  expresses  the  proportion  between  cubes  and  spheres. 
Thus,  if  the  index  be  set  at  2,  and  the  diameter  of  a  sphere,  or  the  side  of 
a  cube,  be  taken  from  a  scale  of  equal  parts  by  A  B,  then  will  D  E  be  a 
diameter  or  side  of  a  sphere  or  cube  of  half  the  solidity.  And  if  the  slide 
be  set  to  (say)  8,  and  the  same  number  be  taken  from  a  scale  of  equal 
parts,  then  will  D  E  measure  2  on  the  same  scale,  or  the  cube  root  of  8. 

Beam,  oompcLssea  (fig.  73). — ^When  it  is  required  to  sot  off  with  accuracy 
distances  of  considerable  extent,  or  describe  arcs  of  over  a  foot  radius,  the 
beam  compass  is  used.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  beam,  A  A,  of  any 
length  required,  generally  made  of  well-seasoned  mahogany;   upon  its 
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Fig.  78. 

face  is  inlaid  throughout  its  whole  length  a  slip  of  holly  or  boxwood,  a  a^ 
upon  which  are  engraved  the  divisions  or  scale,  either  feet  and  decimals  or 
inches  and  decimals,  or  whatever  particular  scale  may  be  required ;  but 
ordinary  beam  compasses  are  constructed  with  a  plain  beam,  with  no  scale 
whatever.  Two  brass  boxes,  B  and  C,  are  adapted  to  the  beam ;  the  latter 
may  be  moved,  by  sliding,  to  any  part  of  its  length,  and  fixed  in  position 
by  tightening  the  clamp  screw  E.  Connected  with  the  brass  boxes  are 
the  two  points  of  the  instrument  G  and  H,  which  may  have  any  extent  of 
opening  by  sliding  the  box  C  along  the  beam,  the  other  box,  B,  being 
firmly  fixed  at  one  extremity.  The  object  to  be  attained  in  the  use  of  this 
instrument,  is  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  points  G  H  to  any  definite  dis- 
tance apart ;  this  is  accomplished  by  two  vernier  or  reading  plates  h  c,  each 
fixed  at  the  side  of  an  opening  in  the  brass  boxes  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  afford  the  means  of  minutely  subdividing  the  principal  divisions  a  a 
on  the  beam,  which  appear  through  those  openings.  D  is  a  clamp  screw 
for  a  similar  purpose  as  the  screw  E,  namely,  to  fix  the  box  B,  and  prevent 
motion  in  the  point  it  carries  after  adjustment  to  position.  F  is  a  slow 
motion  screw,  by  which  the  point  G  may  be  moved  any  very  minute  quan- 
tity for  perfecting  the  setting  of  the  instrument,  after  it  has  been  set  as 
nearly  as  possible  by  the  hand  alone. 

The  method  of  setting  the  instrument  for  use  may  be  understood  from 
the  above  description  of  its  parts,  and  also  by  the  following  explanation  of 
the  method  of  examining  and  correcting  the  adjustment  of  the  vernier  h^ 
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which  will  occasionally  get  deranged ;  this  verification  mnst  be  done  by 
means  of  a  detached  scale.  Thus,  suppose,  for  example,  that  our  beam 
compass  is  divided  to  feet,  inches,  and  tenths,  and  subdivided  by  the  ver- 
nier to  hundredths,  &c.  First  set  the  zero  division  of  the  vernier  to  the 
zero  of  the  principal  divisions  on  the  beam,  by  means  of  the  slow  motion 
screw  F.  This  must  be  done  very  nicely.  Then  slide  the  box  C,  with  its 
point  6,  till  the  zero  on  the  vernier  e  exactly  coincides  with  any  principal 
division  on  the  beam,  as  twelve  inches  or  six  inches,  &c.,  which  must  also 
be  done  very  accurately;  then  apply  the  points  to  a  similar  detached 
scale,  and  if  the  adjustment  is  perfect,  the  interval  of  the  points  G  H  will 
measure  on  it  the  distance  to  which  they  were  set  on  the  beam.  If  they 
do  not  by  ever  so  small  a  quantity,  it  should  be  corrected  by  turning  the 
screw  F  till  the  points  exactly  measure  that  quantity  on  the  detached  scale ; 
then,  by  loosening  the  little  screws  which  hold  the  vernier  5  in  its  place, 
the  position  of  the  vernier  may  be  gradually  changed,  till  its  zero  coincides 
with  the  zero  on  the  beam,  and  then  tightening  the  screws  again,  the  ad- 
justment wiU  be  complete. 

Portable  or  tumrin  compasses  (fig.  74)  forms  in  itself  a  complete  port- 
able case  of  drawing  instruments,  consisting  of  a  large  pair  of  compasses 

with  movable  points,  which  are 
also  so  contrived,  that  one  forms 
in  itself  a  small  pencil  bow,  the 
other  a  pen  bow  ;  and  when  the 
whole  instrument  is  put  together 
and  folded  up,  they  occupy  but  a 
space  three  inches  long,  and  may 
be  carried  in  the  pocket  without 
being  an  incumbrance. 

Fig.  74  represents  the  instru- 
ment when  all  its  parts  are  to- 
gether. The  principal  legs  of  the 
instrument  are  F  and  G,  movable 
as  usual  by  a  joint  at  A.  The 
Fig.  7i.  lower  joints,  B  and  C,  afford  the 

means  of  setting  the  point  limbs  D  and  E  perpendicular  to  the  paper. 

Each  of  the  point  limbs  may  be  removed  from  the  legs  F  and  G,  and 
by  means  of  their  joints  B  and  C,  form  perfect  instruments,  the  one  a  pen 
bow  represented  at  H,  and  the  other  a  pencil  bow,  shown  at  I K ;  the  point 
limbs  of  these  lesser  instruments  are  all  adapted  to  slide  into  the  principal 
legs  F  and  G  of  the  larger  one,  which  are  made  hollow  for  their  reception. 
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It  may  easily  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  that  by  reversing  either  of 
the  points  in  the  principal  instmment,  it  may  be  supplied  with  a  pen  or 
pencil  as  may  be  required,  leaving  the  other  fine  or  plain  point  E  or  D  to 
act  as  a  centre. 

Mr.  Brunei  has  introduced  what  are  called  Tubular  Compasses,  in  § 
which  the  upper  part  of  the  legs  lengthens  out  like  the  slide  of  a  telescope, 
thus  giving  greater  extent  of  radius  when  required.  The  movable  legs  are 
double,  having  points  at  one  end,  and  a  pencil  or  pen  at  the  other ;  and 
they  move  on  pivots,  so  that  the  pen  or  pencil  can  be  instantly  substituted 
for  the  points,  or  vice  versa^  and  that  with  the  certainty  of  a  perfect  adjustr 
ment.  The  design  is  very  ingenious,  and  offers  many  conveniences,  but 
the  instrument  is  too  delicate  for  ordinary  hands.  Without  extreme  care 
it  is  soon  disarranged 

Large  screw  dividers  (fig.  75)  are  used  for  accurately  dividing  lines 
into  a  definite  number  of  equal  parts,  or  for  setting  off  equal  distances. 
A  is  the  centre  about  which  the  legs  A  0 
and  A  B  open  or  shut.  B  and  C  are 
joints,  by  which  the  point  limbs  may  be 
set  perpendicular  as  usual ;  the  extent  or 
opening  between  the  points  is  regulated 
by  a  screw,  passing  through  a  socket 
F,  and  terminated  at  the  other  extremity 
by  a  milled  head  E,  by  which  the  screw 
is  turned  round.  Between  this  milled 
head  and  the  nearest  point  limb  is  fixed 
what  is  called  a  micrometer  head,  deci- 
mally divided  round  its  outer  or  cylindri- 
caledge.  One  turn  of  the  screw  carries 
the  micrometer  head  completely  round  ; 
therefore,  when  part  of  a  turn  only  is 

given  to  the  screw,  the  divisions  on  the  head  show  what  fraction  of  a  turn 
has  been  given,  and  if  it  be  known  what  number  of  turns  or  threads  of  the 
screw  are  equal  to  one  inch,  the  points  of  these  compasses  may  be  thus  set 
to  any  small  definite  measure  of  length  with  the  utmost  precision.  The 
index  or  zero  for  reading  the  fraction  of  a  turn  of  the  screw  is  marked  on 
the  point  limb  below  B.  Thus  this  instrument  may  be  considered  as  a 
beam  compass  of  small  dimensions  and  minute  accuracy. 

The  circular  jprotractor  (fig.  76)  is  one  of  the  best  kind  of  protractors. 
It  is  a  complete  circle,  A  A,  connected  with  its  centre  by  four  radii,  aaaa. 
Hie  centre  is  left  open,  and  surrounded  by  a  GonoentriG  zing  or  collar,  ^ 
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which  carries  two  radial  bars,  oo.  To  the  extremity  of  one  bar  is  a  pinion, 
dy  working  in  a  toothed  rack  quite  round  the  outer  circumference  of  the 
protractor.  To  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  other  bar,  Cy  is  fixed  a  vernier, 
which  subdivides  the  primary  divisions  on  tlie  protractor  to  single  minutes, 
and  by  estimation  to  30  seconds.  This  vernier  is  carried  round  the  pro- 
tractor by  turning  the  pinion  d.  Upon  each  radial  bar  c  c,  is  placed  a 
branch  e  e^  carrying  at  their  extremities  a  fine  steel  pricker,  whose  points 
are  kept  above  the  surface  of  the  paper  by  springs  placed  under  their  sup- 
ports, which  give  way  when  the  branches  are  pressed  downwards,  and 
allow  the  points  to  make  the  necessary  punctures  in  the  paper.  The 
branches  e  e  are  attached  to  the  bars  c  Cj  witli  a  joint  which  admits  of  their 
being  folded  backwards  over  the  instrument  when  not  in  use,  and  for  pack- 
ing in  its  case.  The  centre  of  the  instrument  is  represented  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each  other  on  a  piece  of  plate 
glass,  which  enables  the  person  using  it  to  place  it,  so  that  the  centre,  or 
intersection  of  the  cross  lines,  may  coincide  with  any  given  point  on  the 
plan.  If  the  mstrument  is  in  correct  order,  a  line  connecting  the  fine 
pricking  points  with  each  other  would  pass  tlirough  the  centre  of  the  in- 
strument, as  denoted  by  the  before-mentioned  intersection  of  the  cross 
lines  upon  the  glass.  In  using  this  instrument,  the  vernier  should  first  be 
set  to  zero  (or  the  division  marked  360)  on  the  divided  limb,  and  then 


Fig.  Tfl. 

placed  on  the  paper,  so  that  the  two  fine  steel  points  may  be  on  the  given 
line  (from  whence  other  and  angular  lines  are  to  be  drawn),  and  the  centre 
of  the  instrument  coincides  with  the  given  angular  point  on  such  line.  This 
done,  press  the  protractor  gently  down,  which  will  fix  it  in  position  by 
means  of  very  fine  points  on  the  under  side.    It  is  now  ready  to  lay  off  the 
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given  angle,  or  any  number  of  angles  Uiat  may  be  required,  wbich  is  done 
bj  turning  the  pinion  d  till  the  oppoeite  vernier  reads  the  required  angle. 
Then  pre«8  downwards  the  branches  e  e,  which  will  cauBe  the  points  to 
make  ponctores  in  the  paper  at  opposite  sides  of  the  circle  ;  which  being 
afterwards  connected,  ihe  line  will  pass  throngh  the  given  angular  point, 
if  the  instrument  was  first  correctly  set.  In  this  manner,  at  oae  setting  of 
die  instmrnent,  a  great  number  of  angles  may  be  laid  off  &om  the  same 
point 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  centre  be  over  the  given  point,  when  applied 
to  the  given  Ime,  provided  the  pricking  points  exactly  foil  upon  the  line, 
for  the  inclined  line  may  be  transferred  to  pass  through  the  given  angular 
point  by  a  parallel  mler. 

The  pentof^vph  (fig.  77)  is  used  for  the  copying  of  drawings  either  ou 


dte  same  scale,  on  a  reduced  scale,  or  on  an  enlarged  scale,  as  may  be  re- 
quired.    It  is  represented  (fig.  77)  as  in  the  act  of  copying  a  plan  H,  upon 
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a  reduced  scale  A.  The  pentagraph  consists  of  four  mlers.  A,  B,  C,  and  D, 
made  of  stout  brass.  The  two  longer  rulers,  A  and  B,  are  connected  to- 
gether by,  and  have  a  motion  round  a  centre,  shown  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  engraving.  The  two  shorter  rulers  are,  in  like  manner,  connected  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  longer  rulers.  The  whole  instrument  is  supported 
by  small  pillars  resting  upon  ivory  castors,  aaa^  &c.,  which  have  a  motion 
in  all  directions.  The  rulers  A  and  C  have  each  an  equal  number  of  simi- 
lar divisions,  marked  },  |,  &c. ;  and  likewise  a  sliding  index,  E  and  F^ 
which  can  be  fixed  to  any  divisions  on  the  ruler  by  a  milled-headed  clamp 
screw  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  sliding  indexes,  E  and  F,  have  each 
of  them  a  tube  adapted  to  slide  on  a  pin,  rising  from  a  heavy  circular 
weight  called  the  fulcrum,  which  acts  as  a  centre  for  the  whole  instrument 
to  turn  upon  when  in  use,  or  to  receive  a  sliding  holder  with  a  pencil  or  a 
tracing  point,  as  may  be  required. 

To  explain  the  method  of  using  the  instrument,  the  engraving  repre- 
sents the  instrument  in  the  act  of  reducing  a  plan  to  a  scale  of  one  half  the 
original.  For  this  purpose  the  tracing  point  is  fixed  in  a  socket  at  G,  over 
the  original  drawing  H.  The  pencil  is  placed  in  a  similar  tube  or  socket  at 
F,  over  the  paper,  to  receive  the  copy ;  and  the  fulcrum  is  fixed  to  that  at  E, 
the  scale  being  one  half  the  original.  The  sliding  indices  were  first  clamped 
at  those  divisions  on  the  rulers  marked  |.  The  instrument  being  thus  set  for 
use,  if  correct,  the  three  points,  E,  F,  and  G,  will  be  in  one  straight  line, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  figure.  This  will  invariably  be  the  case 
at  whatever  division  the  indices  may  be  set  to.  Now,  if  the  tracing  point 
G  be  passed  delicately  and  steadily  over  every  line  of  the  plan  H,  a  true 
copy,  but  of  one  half  the  scale  of  the  original,  will  be  marked  by  the  pencil 
at  F  on  the  paper  h  beneath  it.  The  fine  thread  represented  as  passing 
fi-om  the  pencil  quite  round  the  further  extremity  of  the  instrument  to  the 
tracer  at  G,  is  to  enable  the  draftsman  at  the  tracing  point  to  raise  the 
pencil  from  the  paper,  whilst  he  passes  the  tracer  from  one  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal to  another,  and  prevents  false  lines  being  made  on  the  copy.  Like- 
wise, it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  pencil  holder  F  is  represented  as  sur- 
mounted by  a  cup,  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  putting  some  small  shot  in, 
to  press  the  pencil  heavier  upon  the  paper,  whenever  such  expedient  may 
be  found  necessary. 

If  the  object  had  been  to  enlarge  the  drawing  to  double  its  scale,  then 
the  tracer  must  have  been  placed  at  F,  and  the  pencil  at  G.  And  if  a  copy 
1h5  re^itiired,  retaining  the  scale  of  the  original,  then  the  slides  E  and  F 
mnfit  be  placed  at  the  divisions  marked  1.  The  fulcrum  must  take  the 
middle  utAtion,  and  the  pencil  and  tracer  those  on  the  exterior  mlea  A  i 
fi  fyf  the  Instrument 
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The  camera  luoida  is  Bometimes  used  for  copying  and  reducing  topo- 
graphical drawings.  A  description  of  the  nse  of  this  instrament  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  topographical  drawing. 

I^  drawing  UMe  and  drawing  hoard. — ^The  usual  size  of  the  drawing 
table  should  be  from  5  to  6  feet  long,  and  3  feet  wide,  of  1^  or  2  inch  white 
pine  plank  well  seasoned,  without  any  knots,  closely  joined,  glued,  dowelled, 
and  clamped.  It  should  be  fixed  on  a  strong  firm  frame  and  legs,  and  of 
such  a  height  that  the  draughtsman,  as  he  stands  up,  may  not  have  to 
stoop  to  his  work.  The  table  is  usually  provided  with  a  shallow  drawer  to 
hold  paper  or  drawings.  Drawing  tables  are  made  portable,  by  having 
two  horses  for  their  supports,  and  a  movable  drawing  board  for  the  top ; 
this  board  is  made  similar  to  the  top  of  the  drawing  table,  but  of  inch 
boards,  and  barred  at  the  ends.  Various  woods  are  used  for  the  purposes, 
but  white  pine  is  by  far  the  cheapest  and  best.  Drawing  boards  should  be 
made  truly  rectangular,  and  with  perfectly  straight  sides  for  the  use  of  the 
T  square.  Two  sizes  are  sufficient  for  common  purposes,  41  x  30  inches 
to  carry  double  elephant  paper  with  a  margin,  and  31  X  24  inches  for  im- 
perial and  smaller  sizes.  Boards  smaller  than  this  are  too  light  and  un- 
steady in  handling. 

Small  boards  are  occasionally  made,  as  loose  panels  fitting  into  a  frame, 
flush  on  the  drawing  surfSace,  with  buttons  on  the  back  to  secure  it  in 
position.    The  panel  is  mostly  of  white  pine,  with  a  hard- wood  frame. 


DBAWING  PAPEB. 


Drawing  paper,  properly  so  called,  is  made  to  certain  standard  sizes 
follows : — 


Demy 

20  inches 

by  15}  incl 

Medium, 

22}       " 

171      " 

Eoyal, 

24         « 

19}      " 

Super  Boyal, 

.    27}       " 

19}      « 

Imperial,    . 

80         « 

22        " 

Elephant, 

.    28         " 

23        " 

Columbier, 

85         " 

23i      « 

Atlas,     . 

.    84         « 

26        « 

Double  Elephant, 

40         « 

27        " 

Antiquarian, . 

.    68         « 

81        " 

Emperor,    . 

68         " 

48        « 

k)uble  Elephant  is  the  1 

arerest  in  com 

mou  nflA  by 

*'  ^    \if^JooAgmsaiLj  useful  size  of  sheet    Demy  and  Imperial  are  the 
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only  other  sizes  worth  providing  for  a  drawing  establishment.  Whatman's 
white  paper  is  the  quality  most  usually  employed  for  finished  drawings ; 
it  will  bear  wetting  and  stretching  without  injury,  and  when  so  treated, 
receives  color  readily.  For  ordinary  working  drawings,  where  damp- 
stretching  is  dispensed  with,  cartridge  paper,  of  a  coarser,  harder,  and 
tougher  quality,  is  preferable.  It  bears  the  use  of  indiarubber  better,  re- 
ceives ink  on  the  original  undamped  surface  more  freely,  shows  a  fully 
better  line,  and  as  it  does  not  absorb  very  rapidly,  tinting  lies  better  and 
more  evenly  upon  it.  For  delicate  small-scale  line-drawing,  the  thick 
blue  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  ledgers,  &c.,  imperial  size,  answers  exceed- 
ingly well;  but  it  does  not  bear  damp-stretching  without  injury,  and 
should  be  merely  pinned  or  waxed  down  to  the  board.  With  good  man- 
agement, there  is  no  ground  to  fear  the  shifting  of  the  paper.  Good  letter 
paper  receives  light  drawing  very  well ;  of  course  it  does  not  bear  mueh 
fatigue. 

^,  Large  sheets,  destined  for  rough  usage  and  frequent  reference,  should 
be  mounted  on  linen,  previously  damped,  with  a  free  application  of  paste. 

'Tracing  paper  is  a  preparation  of  tissue  paper,  transparent  and  quali- 
fied to  receive  ink  lines  and  tinting  without  spreading..  When  placed 
over  a  drawing  already  executed,  the  drawing  is  distinctly  visible  through 
the  paper,  and  may  be  copied  or  traced  directly  by  the  ink-instruments ; 
thus  an  accurate  copy  may  be  made  with  great  expedition.  Tracings  may 
be  folded  and  stowed  away  very  conveniently ;  but,  for  good  service,  they 
should  be  mounted  on  cloth,  or  on  paper  and  cloth,  with  paste. 

Tracing  paper  may  be  prepared  from  thick  tissue  paper,  by  sponging 
over  one  surface  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  raw  linseed  oil  and  five  spirits 
of  turpentine ;  five  gills  of  turpentine  and  one  of  oil  will  go  over  from 
forty  to  fifty  sheets  of  paper. 

Tracing  cloth  is  a  similar  preparation  of  linen,  and  is  preferable  for  its 
toughness  and  durability. 

Mouth  Glue^  for  the  sticking  of  the  edges  of  drawing  paper  to  the 
board,  is  made  of  glue  and  sugar  or  molasses  ;  it  melts  at  the  temperature 
of  the  mouth,  and  is  convenient  for  the  draughtsman. 

Drawing  paper  may  be  fixed  down  on  the  drawing  board  l^y  the  pins 
at  the  comers,  by  weights,  or  by  gluing  the  edges.  The  first  is  sufficient 
when  no  shading  or  coloring  is  to  be  applied,  and  if  the  sheet  is  not  to  be 
a  very  long  time  on  the  board ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  preserving 
the  paper  in  its  natural  state.  For  shaded  or  tinted  drawings,  the  paper 
must  be  damped  and  glued  at  the  edges,  as  the  partial  wetting  of  papet, 
loose  or  fixed  at  the  comers  merely,  by  the  water  colors  distorts  the  BUzfiMSte 
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Dainp-«tretcliing  is  done  as  follows : — ^The  edges  of  the  paper  shoiild 
first  be  cut  straight,  and,  as  near  as  possible,  at  right  angles  with  each 
other ;  also  the  sheet  should  be  so  much  larger  than  the  intended  drawing 
and  its  margin,  as  to  admit  of  beipg  afterwards  cut  from  the  board,  leaving 
the  border  by  which  it  is  attached  thereto  by  glue  or  paste,  as  we  shal^ 
next  explain. 

The  paper  must  first  be  thoroughly  and  equally  damped  with  a  sponge 
and  clean  water,  on  the  opposite  side  from  that  on  which  the  drawing  is  to 
be  made.  When  the  paper  absorbs  the  water,  which  may  be  seen  by  the 
wetted  side  becoming  dim,  as  its  surface  is  viewed  slantwise  against  the  light, 
it  is  to  be  laid  on  the  drawing  board  with  the  wetted  side  downwards,  and 
placed  so  that  its  edges  may  be  nearly  parallel  with  those  of  the  board ; 
otherwise,  in  using  a  T  square,  an  inconvenience  may  be  experienced. 
This  done,  lay  a  straight  flat  ruler  on  the  paper,  with  its  edge  parallel  to, 
and  about  half  an  inch  from  one  of  its  edges.  The  ruler  must  now  be  held 
firm,  while  the  said  projecting  half  inch  of  paper  be  turned  up  along  its 
edge ;  then,  a  piece  of  solid  or  mouth  glue,  having  its  edge  partially  dis- 
solved by  holding  it  in  boiling  or  warm  water  for  a  few  seconds,  must  be 
passed  once  or  twice  along  the  turned  up  edge  of  the  paper,  after  which, 
by  sliding  the  ruler  over  the  glued  border,  it  will  be  again  laid  flat,  and 
the  rule  being  pressed  down  upon  it,  that  edge  of  the  paper  will  adhere  to 
the  board.  If  sufficient  glue  has  been  applied,  the  ruler  may  be  removed 
directly,  and  the  edge  finally  rubbed  down  by  an  ivory  book-knife,  or  by 
the  bows  of  a  common  key,  by  rubbing  on  a  slip  of  paper  placed  on  the 
drawing  paper,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  latter  may  not  be  soiled,  which 
will  then  firmly  cement  the  paper  to  tlie  board.  This  done,  another  but 
adjaimng  edge  of  the  paper  must  be  acted  upon  in  like  manner,,  and  then 
the  remaining  edges  in  succession ;  we  say  the  adjoining  edges,  because 
we  have  occasionally  observed,  that  when  the  opposite  and  parallel  edges 
have  been  laid  down  first,  without  continuing  the  process  progressively 
round  the  board,  a  greater  degree  of  care  is  required  to  prevent  undula- 
tions in  the  paper  as  it  dries. 

Sometimes  strong  paste  is  used  instead  of  glue ;  but  as  this  takes  a 
longer  time  to  set,  it  is  usual  to  wet  the  paper  also  on  the  upper  surface  to 
within  an  inch  of  tlie  paste  mark,  care  being  taken  not  to  rub  or  injure  the 
surface  in  the  process.  The  wetting  of  the  paper  in  either  case  is  done  for 
the  purpose  of  expanding  it ;  and  the  edges  being  fixed  to  the  board  in  its 
enlarged  state,  act  as  stretchers  upon  the  paper,  while  it  contracts  in  dry- 
ini^  which  it  should  be  allowed  to  do  gradually.    All  creases  or  undula- 
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tions  bj  this  means  disappear  from  the  surfiace,  and  it  fonns  a  smooth 
plane  to  receive  the  drawing. 

To  remoYe  the  paper  after  the  drawing  is  finished,  cut  ofif  inside  the 
pasted  edge,  and  remove  the  edge  hj  warm  water  and  the  knife. 

With  panelled  boards,  the  panel  is  taken  out,  and  the  fiume  inverted ; 
the  paper,  being  first  damped  on  the  back  with  a  sponge  slightlj  charged 
with  water,  is  applied  equally  over  the  opening  to  leave  equal  margins, 
and  is  pressed  and  secured  into  its  seat  by  the  panel  and  bars. 


naujsrrma  taper  and  dbawinos,  VABHismNO,  sia 

In  mounting  paper  upon  canvas,  the  latter  should  be  well  stretched 
upon  a  smooth  flat  surface,  being  damped  for  that  purpose,  and  its  edges 
glued  down,  as  was  recommended  in  stretching  drawing  paper.  Then  with 
a  brush  spread  strong  paste  upon  the  canvas,  beating  it  in  till  the  grain  of 
the  canvas  be  all  filled  up ;  for  this,  when  dry,  will  prevent  the  canvas 
from  shrinking  when  subsequently  removed ;  then,  having  cut  the  edges 
of  the  paper  straight,  paste  one  side  of  every  sheet,  and  lay  them  upon  the 
canvas  sheet  by  sheet,  overlapping  each  other  a  small  quantity.  If  the 
drawing  paper  is  strong,  it  is  best  to  let  every  sheet  lie  five  or  six  minutes 
after  the  paste  is  put  on  it,  for  as  the  paste  soaks  in,  the  paper  will  stretch, 
and  may  be  better  spread  smooth  upon  the  canvas  ;  whereas,  if  it  be  laid 
on  before  the  paste  has  moistened  the  paper,  it  will  stretch  afterwards  and 
rise  in  blisters  when  laid  upon  the  canvas.  The  paper  should  not  be  cut 
off  from  its  extended  position  till  thoroughly  dry,  which  should  not  be 
hastened,  but  left  in  a  dry  room  to  do  so  gradually,  if  time  permit ;  if  not, 
it  may  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  unless  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  help 
of  a  fire  is  necessary,  provided  it  is  not  placed  too  near  a  scorching  heat. 

In  joining  two  sheets  of  paper  together  by  overlapping,  it  is  necessaiy, 
in  order  to  make  a  neat  joint,  to  feather  edge  each  sheet ;  this  is  done  by 
carefully  cutting  with  a  knife  half  way  through  the  paper  near  the  edges, 
and  on  the  sides  which  are  to  overlap  each  other ;  then  strip  off  a  feather- 
edged  slip  from  each,  which,  if  done  dexterously,  will  form  a  v6ry  neat 
and  efficient  joint  when  put  together. 

For  mounting  and  varnishing  drawings  or  prints,  stretch  a  piece  of  linen 
on  a  frame,  to  which  give  a  coat  of  isinglass  or  common  size,  paste  the  back 
of  drawing,  which  leave  to  soak,  and  then  lay  it  on  the  linen.  When  dry, 
give  it  at  least  four  coats  of  well  made  isinglass  size,  allowing  it  to  dry  be- 
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tween  each  coat.    Take  Canada  balsam  diluted  with  the  best  oil  of  turpen- 
tine,  and  with  a  clean  brush  give  it  a  full  flowing  coat. 


MANAOiaCENT  OF  THE  INSTBTTMENTS. 

In  constructing  preparatory  pencil-drawings,  it  is  adyisable,  as  a  rule 
of  general  application,  to  make  no  more  lines  upon  the  paper  than  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  completion  of  the  drawing  in  ink ;  and  also  to  make  these 
lines  just  so  dark  as  is  consistent  with  the  distinctness  of  the  work.  With 
respect  to  the  first  idea,  it  is  of  frequent  application :  in  the  case,  for 
example,  of  the  teeth  of  spur  wheels,  where,  in  many  instances,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  the  drawing  of  their  end  view  in  ink  are  three  circles,  one 
of  them  for  the  pitch  line,  and  the  two  others  for  the  tops  and  bottoms 
of  the  teeth  ;  and  again,  to  draw  the  face  view  of  the  teeth,  that  is,  in  the 
edge  view  of  the  wheel,  we  have  only  to  mark  off  by  dividers  the  positions 
of  the  lines  which  compose  the  teeth,  and  draw  four  pencil  lines  for  the 
two  sides,  and  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  elevation.  And  here  we  may 
rem^irk  the  inconvenience  of  that  arbitrary  rule,  by  which  it  is  by  some  in- 
sisted that  the  pupil  should  lay  down  in  pencil  every  line  that  is  to  be 
drawn,  before  finishing  it  in  ink.  It  is  often  beneficial  to  ink  in  one  part 
of  a  drawing,  before  touching  other  parts  at  all ;  it  prevents  confusion, 
makes  the  first  part  of  easy  reference,  and  allows  of  its  being  better  done, 
as  the  surface  of  the  paper  inevitably  contracts  dust,  and  becomes  other- 
wise soiled  in  the  course  of  time,  and  therefore  the  sooner  it  is  done  with 
the  better. 

Circles  and  circukr  arcs  should,  in  general,  be  inked  in  before  straight 
lines,  as  the  latter  may  be  more  readUy  drawn  to  join  the  fonner,  than  the 
former  the  latter.  When  a  number  of  circles  are  to  be  described  from  one 
centre,  the  smaller  should  be  inked  first,  while  the  centre  is  in  better  con- 
dition. When  a  centre  is  required  to  bear  some  fatigue,  it  should  be  pro- 
tected with  a  thickness  of  stout  card  glued  or  pasted  over  it,  to  receive  the 
compass-leg. 

Indiarubber  is  the  ordinary  medium  for  cleaning  a  drawing,  and  for  cor- 
recting errors  in  the  pencil.  For  slight  work  it  is  quite  suitable ;  that  sub- 
stance, however,  operates  to  destroy  the  sur&ce  of  the  paper ;  and  by  re- 
peated application,  it  so  ruffles  the  surfi^e,  and  imparts  an  unctuosity  to  it, 
as  to  spoil  it  for  fine  drawing,  especially  if  ink  shading  or  coloring  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. It  is  much  better  to  leave  trivial  errors  alone,  if  corrections  by  the 
pencil  may  be  made  alongside  without  confusion ;  as  it  is,  in  such  a  case, 
time  enougih  to  dear  away  superfluous  lines  when  the  inking  is  finished. 
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GEOMETRIOAL  PROBLEMS. 


OK  STRAIGHT  LINES. 


It  is  desirable  that  the  beginner  should  construct  the  foDowing  prob- 
lems, not  copying  them,  but  adopting  some  scale,  wUch  will  give  him  the 
use  of  the  scale,  and  imprint  the  problems  on  his  memory. 

Problem  I. — To  draw  a  stndght  Ime  thnmgh  gvoenpavnts. 

Let  A  and  B  (fig.  78)  be  two  given  points,  represented  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  lines,  or  pricked 

^ 4 5 1     into  the  surfisu^e.    Surround 

the  points  by  small  circles, 
when  advisable  for  assisting 
to  define  their  locality,  as  thus  O  ;  place  the  straight  edge  at  or  so  near 
the  points,  that  the  point  of  the  pen  or  pencil  may  pass  through  them,  and 
draw  the  line  firmly  and  steadily. 

Lines  in  drawing  are  divided  into  several  classes,  B&fvUj  broken^  dotted^ 
and  broken  and  dotted^  &c. ;  these  again  are  divided  intojiney  medium^  and 
hecm/y  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  line  (fig.  79). 

The  lines  of  a  problem  which  are  either  given  or  are  to  be  found,  and 


Fig.Ta. 


|«.*«**«v« 
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Fig.  79. 


the  outlines  of  an  object  that  can  be  seen  from  the  point  of  view  in  which 
it  is  represented  should  be  fall,  and  either  fine,  medium,  or  heavy,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  effect  that  the  draughtsman  wishes  to  give.  The  por- 
tions of  the  outline  that  are  hidden  from  view,  but  which  are  requisite  to 
give  a  complete  idea  of  the  object,  should  be  dotted  or  broken. 
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The  other  lines  are  used  for  conventional  purposes  by  the  draughtsman, 
as  boundaries  of  parishes  or  estates,  or  to  show  a  change  in  position  of  an 
object,  &c.,  &c. 

Pros.  II. — To  9et  cffagiven  diitanoe  along  a  straight  Une  C  Dj/rofn 
a  gvoen  point  A  on  it  (fig.  80). 

Take  off  the  given  distance  from  the  scale  of  equal  parts  with  the 
dividers.    Set  one  foot  of  the 

dividers  on  A,  and  bring  the   a        Am  i g p 

other  foot  upon  the  line,  and  rig,  ao. 

mark  the  point  B,  either  by 

pricking  with  the  foot  of  the  dividers,  or  by  a  small  dot  with  the  sharp 

point  of  a  lead  pencil. 

When  the  distance  as  at  A  to  be  set  off  is  too  small  to  be  taken  off 
from  the  scale  with  accuracy,  set  off  any  convenient  distance  A  b  greater 
than  the  given  distance  ;  set  off  from  i  towards  A,  the  length  by  which 
A  ft  is  greater  than  the  given  distance ;  the  part  A  a  will  be  the  required 
distance. 

To  set  off  a  number  of  distances  on  a  straight  line,  set  off  their  succes- 
sive sums.  Thus,  to  set  off  successively  the  distances  —  10, 15,  20,  set  off 
as  above  10,  25,  and  45,  always  starting  from  the  same  point  The  object 
of  performing  the  operation  in  this  manner  is  to  avoid  carrying  forward 
any  inaccuracy  that  might  be  made  were  the  respective  distances  set  off 
separately,  one  after  the  other.  If  the  distances  to  be  set  off  are  equal,  it 
will  be  more  accurate  to  set  off  a  distance  equal  either  to  the  whole  aggro- 
gate,  or  such  a  number  of  them  as  can  be  contained  by  the  compasses,  and 
then  dividing  the  line  into  the  required  parts. 

Pbob.  nL — To  divide  a  given  line  into  two  equal  jparts  (fig.  81). 

Open  the  dividers  to  as  near  as  possible  half  the  given  line,  place  one 
point  of  the  dividers  on  the  end  of  the  line,  bring  the  other  point  to  the 
line,  and  turn  on  this  point ;  if  now  the  point  of  the  dividers  coincide  with 
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the  other  end  of  the  line,  we  have  the  division  required ;  but  should  the  point 
of  the  dividers  fiill  within  or  without  the  end  of  the  line,  divide  this  deficit 
or  excess  by  the  eye  into  two  equal  parts,  and  contract  or  open  the  dividers 
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to  this  point,  and  apply  them  again  as  at  fiiBt ;  perform  the  operation  till 
the  revolution  of  the  compasses  coincides  with  the  given  line.  Thus  (fig. 
81),  suppose  it  were  required  to  divide  the  line  A  B  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  the  distance  A  C^  was  the  first  guess  or  opening  of  the  dividers ;  turn- 
ing on  the  point  C^,  the  point  of  the  dividers  that  was  at  A  falls  on  the 
point  D  beyond  B,  keeping  the  point  of  the  dividers  still  on  the  point  C\ 
open  them  till  they  embrace  the  distance  C^  I,  i  being  at  or  near  as  can 
be  judged  by  the  eye  the  centre  of  D  B ;  begin  again  from  the  point  A  with 
the  distance  C  h  contained  in  the  dividers,  and  apply  the  distance  as  at 
first,  dividing  the  deficit  or  excess  of  the  two  revolutions,  till  the  point  of 
the  dividers  that  was  at  A  faUs  by  revolution  on  B.  The  eye,  by  practice, 
becomes  so  accustomed  to  this  means  of  division,  that  a  plan  may  be  re- 
duced to  half  scale  as  quickly  and  with  as  little  chance  of  mistake  as  by  the 
proportional  compasses. 

To  dimde  a  line  into  any  number  qf  equal  pwrU. — ^If  the  number  is 
divisible  by  two,  bisect  the  line,  or  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts  as  above, 
and  continue  this  as  long  as  the  number  remaining  is  divisible  by  two ;  but 
when  the  number  is  uneven,  measure  the  given  line  on  the  scale,  divide 
numerically  llie  length  thus  found  by  the  number  of  parts  into  which  it 
is  to  be  divided,  and  take  on  the  scale  as  accurately  as  possible  the  quotient 
thus  obtained  ;  apply  this  length  successively  on  the  line,  and  if  the  last 
distance  set  off  does  not  agree  with  the  extremity  of  the  line  ;  thus  if,  as  in 
fig.  81,  when  the  line  is  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  repeated  lengtib 
exceeds  the  line,  divide  this  excess  by  the  eye  into  as  many  parts  as  the 
given  line  is  to  be  divided,  and  close  the  dividers  so  as  to  include  a 
length  less  by  one  of  these  parts.     If  the  point  D  should  fall  inside 

\^/  B,  divide  the  deficit  as  before  by 

/j\  the  number  of  parts,  but  open 

/      \  the    dividers    by   one    of  these 

[  parts. 

I  The  above  problems  may  be 

I  constructed  geometrically  as  fol- 

j  lows : — ^To  }mect  or   divide  into 

»    j    I  two  equal  parts  a  given  line  A  B. 

\|  /  From  A  and  B,  with  any  radius 

^,jf\  greater  than  half  of  A  B,  describe 

^  ^  arcs  intersecting  each  other  above 

and  below  the  given  line,  the  line  C  D  connecting  these  intersections  will 

bisect  A  B,  and  also  be  perpendicular  to  it. 
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Pbob.  IV. — To  dimde  a  gwm  line  into  a  gi/oen  mmlbeft  of  eqyal  paHs. 

Let  A  B  be  the  distance 
to  be  divided,  for  example, 
into  four  equal  parts ;  draw 
the  line  A  0,  making  an 
acute  angle  with  A  B ;  on 
A  C  lay  oif  any  four  equal 
distances,  each  as  near  as 
may  be  to  |  of  A  B,  con- 
nect the  last  division  4  with 
B,  and  through  the  other 
points  1,  2,  3,  draw  lines 
parallel  to  4  B,  the  inter- 
sections of  these  lines  ft,  c,  d^ 
with  the  line  A  B,  will  divide  it  into  four  equal  parts. 

Prob.  V. — To  draw  a  jperpendicvlar  to  a  straigJU  Imey  from  a  pomt 
without  it. 

lat  Method  (fig.  84). — ^From  the  point  A,  with  a  sufficient  radius,  cut 
the  given  line  at  F  and  G,  and  firom  these  points  describe  arcs  cutting  at  E ; 
tiirough  E  draw  A  E,  which  will  be  the  perpendicular  required.  If  there  be 
no  room  below  the  line,  the  intersection  may  be  taken  above ;  that  is,  be- 
tween the  line  and  the  given  point.  This  mode  is  not,  however,  likely  to 
be  as  exact  in  practice  as  the  one  given. 


FlC.81 


V|»8& 


id  Method  (fig.  %SJ4 — From  any  two  points  B  and  0,  at  some  distance 
apart,  in  the  giy en  line,  and  with  radii  B  A,  0  A^  respectively,  deeoribe  arcs 
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cutting  at  A  and  D.  Draw  the  perpendicular  required,  A  D.  This  method 
is  nsefal  where  the  given  point  is  opposite  the  end  of  the  line,  or  nearly  so. 

Pbob.  VL — To  draw  a  perpendicula/r  to  a  9t/raight  line  from  a  ffiven 
point  A  in  that  line. 

Ist  Method  (fig.  86). — ^With  any  radios,  from  the  given  point  A,  in  the 
given  line  B  C,  cut  the  line  at  B  and  C ;  with  a  greater  radius  describe  arcs 
from  B  and  C,  cutting  each  other  at  D,  and  draw  D  A  the  perpendicular. 
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Fig.  86. 


Fig.8r. 


^  Method  (fig.  87).— From  any  centre  F,  above  B  C,  describe  a  circle 
passing  through  the  given  point  A,  and  cutting  the  given  line  at  D  ;  draw 
D  F,  and  produce  it  to  cut  the  circle  at  E ;  and  draw  A  E  the  perpendicular. 
This  method  is  useful  when  the  point  A  is  at  or  near  one  end  ;  and  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  expedient  in  the  first  place  to  strike  out  a  preliminary  arc,  of  any 
convenient  radius,  from  the  point  A,  as  any  point  in  that  arc  may  be 
chosen  for  the  centre  F,  with  the  certainty  that  the  arc  fi^m  this  centre 
will  pass  through  A,  without  the  delay  of  adjusting  the  point  of  the  com- 
pass to  it.  This  expedient  is  of  general  use  where  an  arc  is  to  be  passed 
through  a  given  point,  and  particularly  if  the  point  of  the  pencil  be  round 
or  misshapen,  and  therefore  uncertain. 

Zd  Method  (fig.  88). — From  A  describe  an  arc  E  C,  and  from  E,  with  the 


T 


same  radius,  the  arc  AG,  cutting  the  other  at  C;  through  0  draw  aline  EOD| 
and  set  off  C  D  equal  to  C  E,  and  through  D  draw  A  D  the  perpendicnUdr 
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required.    This  method,  like  the  previous  one,  is  useful  when  the  point  A 
is  at  one  end. 

4^A  Method  (fig.  89). — ^From  the  given  point  A,  set  off  a  distance  A  E 
equal  to  three  parts,  by  any  scale ;  and  on  the  centres  A  and  £,  with  radii 
of  four  and  five  parts  respectively,  describe  arcs  intersecting  at  0.  Draw 
A  C  for  the  perpendicular  required.  This  method  is  most  useful  on  very  large 
scales,  where  straight  edges  are  inapplicable,  as  in  laying  down  perpendi- 
culars or  right  angles  on  the  ground ;  as  in  laying  out  the  comers  of  houses, 
beams  and  girders  may  be  set  square  with  the  sides  of  the  houses :  columns, 
and  the  like,  may  be  set  perpendicularly  by  the  same  method.  The 
numbers  3,  4,  6,  are,  it  is  to  be  observed,  taken  to  measure  respectively — 
the  base,  the  perpendicular,  and  the  slant  side  of  the  triangle  AEG.  Any 
multiples  of  these  numbers  may  be  used  with  equal  propriety,  as  6,  8, 10, 
or  9,  12, 16,  whether  feet,  yards,  or  any  other  measure  of  length. 

PsoB.  Vll. — To  draw  a  strcdgM  line  parallel  to  a  given  line^  at  a  gioen 
dietance  apart  (fig.  90).  ^  2i 

From  the  centres  A,  B,  in  the  given  line,   •""'    I      ^  "'    j 

with  the  given  distance  as  radius,  describe  j  | 

arcs  C,  D ;  and  draw  the  parallel  line  C  D 
touching  the  arcs.  The  method  of  drawing 
tangents  wiU  be  afterwards  shown ;  mean-  "^  ^ 

time,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  line  C  I>may  ^  ^ 

be  drawn  by  simply  applying  a  straight  edge  by  the  eye. 

Pbob.  VllL — To  draw  apa/raRel  through  a  gvoen  point, 

\gt  Method  (fig.  91). — ^With  a  radius  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  given 
point  C  firom  the  given  line  A  B,  describe  the  arc  D  from  B,  j:aken  con- 
siderably distant  from  C ;  draw  the  parallel  through  0  to  touch  the  arc  D. 


■-? 


■ 
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Fl«.  n.  Fig.  w. 

id  Method  (fig.  92). — ^From  A,  the  given  point,  describe  the  arc  F  D, 
cutting  the  given  line  at  F ;  fi^m  F,  with  the  same  radius,  describe  the 
arc  E  A ;  and  set  off  F  D  equal  to  E  A.  Draw  the  parallel  through 
tbe  pdints  A,  D. 
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Pjsob.  IX. —  To  construct  an  angle 
equal  to  a  given  angle  (fig.  93). 

Thus,  on  the  line  abto  constract  an  an- 
gle which  shall  be  equal  to  the  given  angle 
CAB.  With  the  dividers  describe  the  arc 
C  B ;  from  the  point  a,  with  the  same  ra- 
dius describe  oh;  with  the  dividers  mea- 
sure the  length  of  the  arc  C  B,  and  oneb 
lay  off  this  distance ;  through  c  draw  c  a^ 
and  we  have  the  required  angle  or  open- 
ing cahy  equal  to  the  given  angle  CAB. 
Prob.  X. — From,  ajmnt  A  of  a  given 
line  D  E,  ^  draw  a  line  making  an  angle 
of  60°  with  the  given  line  (fig.  94). 

Take  any  convenient  distance  in  the 
dividers,  and  from  A  describe  the  arc  B  C.  From  B,  with  the  same  dis- 
tance, describe  an  arc,  and  mark  the  point  C  where  the  arcs  cross.  Draw 
the  line  A,  C.  This  line  will  make  with  the  given  one  the  required 
angle  of  60**. 


Fig.  98. 


% 

\ 


Fig.M. 


Fis.9S. 


Prob.  XI. — Frtmt  a  point  Bon  a  given  line  DE,  to  dra/w  a  line  making 
an  angle  of  ^h^  with  it  (fig.  95). 

Set  off  any  distance  B  a,  along  D  E,  from  B.  Construct  a  perpendicu- 
lar to  D  E  at  a,  and  set  off  on  this  perpendicular  a  c  equal  to  aB;  draw 
through  B  c  a  line,  which  will  make  witli  D  E  the  required  angle  of  45°. 

Prob.  XII. — To  divide  a  given 
angley  asB  AC  (fig.  96),  into  two 
equal  parts. 

From  the  point  A,  or  vertex  of 
the  angle,  with  any  radius  describe 
an  arc  h  c ;  from  h  and  c,  the  inter- 
sections of  the  arc  with  the  sides  of 
Pig,  ML  the  angle,  with  any  radius  greats 
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than  half  the  arc  b  e,  describe  two  arcs  intersecting  each  other,  as  at  D ; 
through  A  and  D  draw  a  line  which  will  bisect  or  divide  into  two  equal 
parts  the  angle  BAG. 

Pbob.  XTTT. — To higeot  the cmgU oofUamedhetween  two  ImeSj as  AB and 
C  D  (fig.  97),  when  the  vniereectmg  point  or  vertex  of  the  angle  is  not  on  the 
drawing. 

Set  off  a  point  b  at  any  convenient  distance  from  A  B,  and  through  this 
point  draw  a  parallel  to 


A  B ;  at  the  same  distance 
from  0  D  draw  a  paral- 
lel ;  extend  these  parallels 
till  they  intersect  at  c;  bi- 
sect the  angle  bcdhjooy 
which  will  also  bisect  the 
angle  contained  between 
the  lines  A  B  and  C  D. 


'-"^»*4- 
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Pbob.  XI V. — Through  two  given  points^  as  B  and  0  (fig.  98),  to  describe 
an  arc  of  a  circle  with  a  given  radms. 

From  B  and  C,  with  an  opening  of  the  dividers  equal  to  the  given 
radius,  describe  two  arcs  crossing  at  A ;  from  A,  as  a  centre,  with  the  same 
radius  describe  an  arc  which  will  be  the  one  required.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  there  are  two  points  A,  one  above  and  one  below  the  line  B  C,  from 
which,  as  centres,  arcs  can  be  described  with  the  given  radius,  and  passing 
through  B  and  C. 


Flg.M. 
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Pros.  XV. — To  find  the  centre  of  a  given  circle,  or  of  an  arc  of  a  cirde. 

Of  a  cirde  (fig.  99). — ^Draw  the  chord  A  B,  bisect  it  by  the  perpendic- 
ular C  D,  whose  extremities  lie  in  the  circumference,  and  bisect  C  D  for 
the  centre  G  of  the  circle. 

Qfan  arcy  or  cfa  circumference  (fig.  100). — Select  the  points  A,  B,  0,  in 
the  ctrcnmference  well  apart ;  with  one  radius  describe  arcs  from  these 
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three  points,  cntting  eBch  other ;  and  draw  the  two  linfle  DE^  FG,  Amngh 
their  intenectionB :  the  point  O,  where  they  cut,  is  the  centre  of  the  drde 
or  arc. 


Pbob.  XVI. — To  deserihe  a  eirde  jxisnnff  thnmgh  three  gwenpoimtt. 
Join  the  given  pointB  A,  B,  0  (fig.  100),  and  proceed  as  in  last  problem 
to  find  the  centre  O,  from  which  the  circle  may  be  deecribed. 

Thie  problem  is  of  utility :  in  etriking  oat  the  circular  arches  of  bridgM 
upon  centering,  when  tlie  span  and  rise  are  given ;  describing  shillow 
panB,  or  dished  covers  of  veseele ;  or  finding  the  diameter  of  a  fly-whed,  or 
any  other  object  of  large  diameter,  when  only  a  part  of  the  c 
ie  acceiwible. 

Pbob.  XVn. — To  desert  a  ctrde  passing  through  thtm  j 
when  the  centre  ie  not  ofeaVdhle. 

1st  Method  (fig.  101). — From  the  extreme  points  A  B,  ae  centre^  de- 
scribe  arcs  A  II,  B  G-.  Tlirough  the  third  point  C  draw  A  G  and  B I^ 
cutting  the  arcs.  Divide  A  F  and  B  E  into  any  number  of  equal  pnt^ 
and  set  off  a  series  of  equal  parts  of  the  Bame  leugth  on  the  upper  portioBI 
of  the  urea  beyond  the  points  E  F.  Draw  straiglit  lines  B  L,  B  M,  Ac,  1 
the  divisions  in  A  F ;  and  A  I,  A  K,  &c.,  to  tlie  divisions  in  E  G :  the  gi 
cessivo  intersections  N,  O,  &c.,  of  these  lines,  are  points  in  tlie  circle  K 
qiiiri'd,  between  the  ^ven  points  A  and  C,  which  may  be  filled  in  n 
ingly.     Similarly,  tlio  remaining  part  of  the  curve  B  C  may  be  described,  1 

2d  MHhiid  (fig.  lOK).- 
Let  A,  D,  B,  bo  the  ^n 
pointB;  draw  AB,  ADjDjj 
and  tf~,  parallel  to  ^^ 
vide  D  A  into  •  ami 
equal  pu%,l,J4j 
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and  from  D  describe  arcs  through  these  points  to  meet  ef.  Divide  the  arc 
A  e  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts,  and  draw  straight  lines  from  D  to  the 
points  of  division.  The  intersections  of  these  lines  successively  with  the 
arcs  1,  %  3,  &c.,  are  points  in  tlie  circle,  which  may  be  filled  in  as  before. 

Note. — ^Tlie  second  method  is  not  perfectly  true,  but  sufficiently  so  for 
arcs  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  circle. 

To  describe  the  arc  mechanically  with  three  strips  of  hoard  forming  a 
triangU, — ^Insert  two  stiff  pins  or  nails  at  A  and  B;  place  the  strips  as 
shown  in  fig.  103, 
one  against  the  pins 
at  A  and  B,  and 
having  D  at  their 
intersection ;  fasten 
the  two  strongly  to- 
gether at  this  point  and  at  the  base  of  the  triangle  by  the  third  strip ;  plac- 
ing the  pencil  at  D,  and  keeping  the  edges  against  A  and  B,  moving  the 
triangle  to  the  right  and  left,  the  pencil  will  describe  the  circle. 

Pbob.  XVJJJL — To  draw  a  tangent  to  a  circle  frotn  a  gi/oen point  in  the 
eircmr^erenoe. 

1st  Method. — ^Through  the  given  point  A  (fig.  104)  draw  the  radial  lino 
A  C,  and  the  perpendicular  F  G  for  the  tangent  required. 


Fig  1U8. 
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V|»  104  Fig.  105. 

3d  Method. — ^From  A  (fig.  105)  set  off  equal  segments,  A  B,  A  D ; 
join  B  D,  and  draw  A  E  parallel  to  it,  for  the  tangent.  This  method  is 
naeAil  when  the  centre  is  inaccessible. 

P^Bcm.  XDL — To  draw  tangents  to  a  circle  fr<mh  a  point  wiilwut  it  (fig. 

106). 

Draw  A  0  firom  the  given  point  A  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  bisect  it 

at  P»  from  D  describe  an  arc  through  G,  cutting  the  circle  at  E  and  F. 

Ihmw  A  Ey  A  F  for  the  required  tangents. 

Ta  wnstrud  within  the  sides  of  an  angle  a  cirde  tangent  to  the^e  sides^ 

M  m  fimen  diakmaefrom  the  vertex, — ^In  fig.  107,  to  describe  a  circle  or  arc 

at  a  aad-i,  equally  distant  from  the  vertex  A ;  draw  perpendicu- 
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lars  to  A  0  at  O)  and  to  A  B  at  i(/  ihe  intersection  of  these  will  be  the 
centre  of  the  required  circle. 


Fig.  101 


Fis.iar. 


In  the  same  fig.,  to  find  the  centre^  the  Tadm%  hei/ng  gvoen^  and  not  the 
points  a  and  h. — Draw  parallels  to  A  0  and  A  B  at  a  distance  eqnal  to  the 
given  radios,  and  their  intersection  will  be  the  centre  required. 

Pbob.  XX. — To  deeoribe  a  eirde  from  a  given  point  to  touch  a  given 
oirde  (figs.  108, 109). 

D  E  being  the  given  circle,  and  B  the  point,  draw  from  B  to  the  centre  0, 
and  produce  it,  if  necessary,  to  cut  the  circle  at  A,  and  with  B  A  as  radius 
describe  the  circle  F  G,  touching  the  given  circle.  The  operation  is  the 
same  whether  the  point  B  be  within  or  without  the  circle. 


*• -*" 


Fic.ioa 


Fif.lOt. 


It  will  be  remarked  that,  in  all  cases  of  circles  tangential  to  each  other* 

their  centres  and  their  points  of  contact  must  lie  in  the  same  straight  line. 

Prob.  XXL— 

To  draw  tangents 

to  two  given  cirdee. 

S^^'"^^   ■,.4^^/.,.-i. J Vi 1        1«^  M^hod  (fig. 

110).— Draw  the 

straight  line  ABO 
through   the  cen- 
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given  circles ;  from  the  centres  A,  B,  draw  parallel  radii  A  D,  B  E,  in 
the  same  direction ;  join  D  E,  and  produce  it  to  meet  the  centre  line  at  C, 
and  from  C  draw  tangents  to  one  of  the  circles  by  Prob.  XTX.  Those  tan- 
gents will  touch  hath  circles,  as  required. 

2d  Method  (fig.  111). — ^Draw  A  B,  and  in  the  larger  circle  draw  any 
radius  A  H,  on  which  set  off  H  G  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  smaller  circle ; 


Fig.  lit 

on  A  describe  a  circle  with  the  radius  A  G,  and  draw  tangents  BI,  B  K,  to 
this  circle  from  the  other  centre  B ;  from  A  and  B  draw  perpendiculars  to 
these  tangents,  and  join  0,  D,  and  E,  F,  for  the  required  tangents. 

JTote, — The  second  method  is  useful  when  the  diameters  of  the  circles 
are  nearly  equaL 

Pbob.  XXTT. — Between  two  inclined  lines  to  dra/w  a  series  of  circles 
touching  these  lines  and  Umching  each  other  (fig.  112). 

Bisect  the  inclination  of  the  given  lines  A  B,  0  D,  by  the  line  N  O  ; 
this  is  the  centre  line  of  the  circles  to  be  inscribed.  From  a  point  P  in  this 
line  draw  the  perpendicular  P  B 
to  the  line  A  B,  and  from  P  de- 
scribe the  circle  B  D  touching  the 
given  lines  and  cutting  the  centre 
line  at  E ;  from  E  draw  E  F  per- 
pendicular to  the  centre  line,  cut- 
ting A  B  at  F,  and  from  F  describe 

an  arc  E  G,  cutting  A  B  at  G ;  Fig.  112. 

draw  G  H  parallel  to  B  P,  giving  H  the  centre  of  the  second  touching 
circle,  described  with  the  radius  H  E  or  H  G.  By  a  similar  process  the 
third  circle  I  N  is  determined.    And  so  on. 

Inversely,  the  largest  circle  may  be  described  first,  and  the  smaller 
ones  in  succession. 

Ifote. — ^This  problem  is  of  frequent  use  in  scroll  work. 

Pbob.  XXMI. — Between  two  inclined  lines  to  draw  a  drotdar  segment 
tojttl  vp  the  anf^  and  touching  the  lines  (fig.  118). 
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Let  A  B,  D  £,  be  the  inclined  lines ;  bisect  the  inclination  by  the  line 
F  G,  and  draw  the  perpendicular  A  F  D  to  define  the  limit  within  which 
the  circle  is  to  be  drawn.  Bisect  the  angles  A  and  D  hj  lines  cutting  at 
0)  and  from  0  with  radius  C  F,  draw  the  arc  H  F  G  as  required. 


— f"*"-" 


Fig.  118. 


N 


Fig.  114 


Pbob.  XXIY. — To  fill  vp  the  angle  of  a  stradgAt  Une  and  a  circle^  with 
a  circular  arc  of  a  given  radius  (fig.  114). 

In  the  given  circle  A  D  draw  a  radius  0  B  and  produce  it,  set  ofiT  B  £ 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  required  arc,  and  on  the  centre  C  with  the  radius 
C  E,  describe  the  arc  £  F.  Draw  Q  F  parallel  to  the  given  line  H  I,  at 
the  distance  O  H  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  required  arc,  and  cutting  the 
arc  £  F  at  F.  Then  F  is  the  required  centre ;  draw  the  perpendicular  F  I, 
and  the  radius  F  C  cutting  the  circle  at  A,  and  with  the  radius  F  A  or  F I 
describe  the  arc  A I  as  required. 

Peob.  XXV. — TofU  vfp  the  angle  of  a  straight  line  and  a  circle^  with 
a  cvrcula/r  arc  to  join  the  cirde  at  a  gi^en  point  (fig.  115). 

In  the  given  circle  draw  the  radius  A  and  produce  it ;  at  A  draw  a 

tangent  meeting  the  given  line  at 
D ;  bisect  the  angle  A  D  £  so  formed 
with  a  line  cutting  the  radius  at  F ; 
and  on  the  centre  F  describe  the 
arc  A  £  as  required. 

Peob.  XXVI. — To  describe  a 
ci/rcular  arc  joining  two  circles^  and 
to  touch  one  of  theni  at  a  given 
point  (fig.  116). 
b  Let  A  B  and  F  G  be  the  given 
circles,  to  be  joined  by  an  arc 
touching  one  of  them  at  F.  Draw  the  radius  £  F,  and  produce  it  both 
ways ;  set  off  F  H  equal  to  the  radius  A  G  of  the  other  circle ;  join  0  H 
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aad  bisect  it  with  the  perpendicular  L  I,  cutting  E  F  at  I  on  the  centre  I ; 
IK  with  radius  I F  describe  the  arc  F  as  required. 


Pbob.  XXVIL — To  find  the  arc  which  shcM 

he  tangent  to  a  gwen  jx?mt  A  on  a  straightliney 

;/.  andpaes  throtiffh  a  gwenjpomt  outside  the  Une 

^  "<^  (fig.  117). 

Erect  at  A  a  perpendicular  to  the  given  line ;  connect  C  A,  and  bisect 

it  by  a  perpendicular ;  the  intersection  of  the  two  perpendiculars  at  a  will 

be  the  centre  of  the  required  arc. 

Pbob.  XXVllI. — To  connect  twojparaUd  lines  h/  a  reversed  curve  com- 
posed  of  two  arcs  of  equal  radius^  and  idnffent  to  the  lines  at  ffiven  pdntSy 
as  at  A  and  B  (fig.  118). 

Join  A  B,  and  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts  at  C ;  bisect  0  A  and  C  B 
by  perpendiculars ;  at  A  and  B  erect  perpendiculars  to  the  given  lines,  and 
the  intersections  a  and  b  will  be  the  centres  of  the  arcs  composing  the  re- 
quired curve. 


Fig.  iia. 


Fig.  119. 


PsoB.  XXIX. — To  Join  two  given  points^  as  A  and  B  (fig.  119),  in  two 
given  paraUel  lines  hy  a  reversed  curve  of  ifwo  equal  arcs^  whose  centres  lie 
in  the  parallels. 

Join  A  B,  and  divide  it  in  equal  parts  at  0,  as  above.  Bisect  also  A  C 
and  B  C  by  perpendiculars ;  the  intersections  a  and  h  of  the  parallel  lines 
by  these  perpendiculars  will  be  the  centre  of  the  required  arcs. 

Pbob.  XXX. — On  a  given  line^  as  A  B  (fig.  120),  to  construct  a  comr 
pound  curve  qf  three  arcs  of  ci^rolesy  the  radii  of  the  two  side  ones  being 
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^iqyui  amd  cf  a  given  Imgth^  and  thsir  cerUree  in  the  giuen  line  ;  the  oei^tral 
arc  to  pass  through  a  givenpaintj  as  C,  <m  the  jperpendictdar  Hsecting  the 
given  Ivne^  amd  ta/rigent  to  the  other  two  a/rcs. 

Draw  the  peipendicular  CD;  lay  off  A  o^  B  i(,  and  C  Cy  each  equal  to 

the  given  radius  of  the 
side  arcs;  join  a  e; 
bisect  a  <j  by  a  per- 
pendicular ;  the  inters 
section  of  this  line 
with  the  perpendicu- 
lar C  D  will  be  the 
required  centre  of  the 
central  arc.  Throng 
a  and  J>  draw  the  lines 
D  e  and  D  e' ;  fit>m  a 
and  h  with  the  given  radius,  equal  to  a  A^h^^  describe  the  arcs  A  o  and 
B  e\  from  D  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  equal  to  G  D,  and  consequently  by 
cohstniction  D  e  and  D  e\  describe  the  arc  e  C  e'^  and  we  have  the  com- 
pound curve  required. 

For  the  construction  of  compound  curves  of  five  arcs,  see  construction 
of  ellipses,  page  72. 


PBOBLEMS  ON  OISOLES  AND  BEOTTLINBAB  FIOUBE8. 

Prob.  XXXI. — To  construct  a  i/rixmgle  wpon  a  given  straight  line  or 
base  J  the  length  of  the  two  sides  being  given. 

First,  an  equilateral  triangle  (fig.  121).  On  the  ends  A  B  of  the  given 
line,  with  A  B  as  radius,  describe  arcs  cutting  at  C,  and  draw  A  C,  B  C ; 
then  A  B  C  is  the  triangle  required. 


r.  ' 


\ 


A  B 

Fig.  ML  Fig.  122. 

Second,  when  the  sides  are  unequal  (fig.  122).    Let  A  D  be  the  base^ 
and  B  and  0  the  two  sides.    On  either  end,  as  A,  of  the  base-line,  with  the 
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line  B  as  radius,  describe  an  arc ;  and  on  D,  with  0  as  radius,  cut  the  arc 
at  E.    Draw  A  E,  E  D,  then  A  E  D  is  the  triangle  as  required. 

This  constmction  is  used  also  to  find  the  position  of  a  point,  when  its 
distances  are  given  from  two  other  given  points,  whether  joined  by  a  line 
or  not 

Pbob.  XXXTT. — To  construct  a  square  or  a  rectcmgle  wpon  a  given 
sifraight  Une. 

First,  a  square  (fig.  123).  Let  A  B  be  the  given  line ;  on  A  and  B  as 
centres,  with  the  radius  A  B,  describe  arcs 
cutting  at  G ;  on  C,  with  the  same  radius, 
describe  arcs  cutting  the  others  at  D  and 
E ;  and  on  D  and  E,  cut  these  at  F  G.  j^ 
Draw  A  F,  B  G,  cutting  the  arcs  at  H,  I ; 
and  join  H  I  to  form  the  square  as  re- 
quired. 

Second,  a  square  or  rectangle  (fig.  124).  ^<^^ ^^^-^b 

To  the  base  E  F  draw  perpendiculars  EH,  it^  im 

F  O,  equal  to  the  sides,  and  join  G  H  to  complete  the  rectangle. 

When  the  centre  lines  of  the  square  or  rectangle  are  given,  the  figure 
may  be  described  as  follows : — 


Let  A  B  and  C  D  (fig.  126)  be  the  centre  lines,  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  and  E  the  middle  point  of  the  figure ;  set  off  E  F,  E  G,  equal  each 
to  the  half  length  of  the  rectangle,  and  E  H,  E  J,  each  equal  to  half  the 
height  On  the  centres  H,  J,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  half  length,  de- 
scribe arcs  on  both  sides ;  and  on  F,  G,  with  a  radius  of  half  the  height, 
cut  these  arcs  at  K,  L,  M,  N.  Join  the  four  intersections  so  formed,  to 
complete  the  rectangle. 

Pbob.  XXXHI. — To  construct  a  paraUdogrcmiy  of  which  the  sides  cmd 
one  of  the  angles  are  gi/ven  (fig.  126). 

Let  A  and  B  be  the  lengths  of  the  two  sides,  and  C  the  angle ;  draw  a 
straight  Kne,  and  set  off  D  E  equal  to  A ;  from  D  draw  D  F  equal  to  B, 
and  forming  aa  WDf^  with  D  E  equal  to  0 ;  from  E  with  D  F  as  radius, 
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describe  an  arc,  and  from  F  with  D  £  as  radios,  cnt  the  arc  at  G,  and 
draw  F  G  and  £  G,  to  complete  the  parallelogram.  Or,  the  remaining 
sides  may  be  drawn  parallel  to  D  £  and  D  F,  cutting  at  G,  and  the  figure 
is  thus  completed. 

c 


FiK.18«. 


vi»m. 


Pbob.  XXXIV. — To  describe  a  cvrde  abovi  a  triangle  (fig.  127). 

Bisect  two  of  the  sides  A  B,  A  C,  of  the  triangle  at  £,  F ;  from  these 
points  draw  perpendiculars  cutting  at  K.  From  the  centre  £,  with  K  A 
as  radius,  describe  the  circle  A  B  C,  as  required. 

Phob.  XXXV. — To  ineoribe  a  cirde  in  a  triangle  1(fig.  128). 

Bisect  two  of  the  angles  A,  C,  of  the  triangle  A  B  C,  by  lines  cutting 
at  D  ;  from  D  draw  a  perpendicular  D  £  to  any  side,  as  A  C  ;  and  with 
D  £  as  radius,  from  the  centre  D,  describe  the  circle  required. 

When  the  triangle  is  equilateral,  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  more  easily 
found  by  bisecting  two  of  the  sides,  and  drawing  perpendiculars,  as  in  the 
previous  problem.  Or,  draw  a  perpendicular  from  one  of  the  angles  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  from  the  side  set  off  one-third  of  the  length  of  the 
perpendicular. 


Fig.  129. 


Peob.  XXXVL — To  imcribe  a  equare  in  a  ovrcle;  amd  to  describe  a 
circle  ahovt  a  equa/re  (fig.  129). 
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To  inscribe  the  square.  Draw  two  diameters  A  B,  0  D,  at  right  angles, 
and  join  the  points  A,  B,  0,  D,  to  form  the  square  as  required. 

To  describe  the  circle.  Draw  the  diagonals  A  B,  C  D,  of  the  given 
square,  cutting  at  £ ;  on  £  as  a  centre,  with  £  A  as  radius,  describe  the 
circle  as  required. 

In  the  same  way,  a  circle  may  be  described  about  a  rectangle. 

Pbob.  XXX V 11. — To  insoribe  a  cirde  in  a  square;  and  to  describe  a 
square  cAcut  a  cirde  (fig.  130). 

To  inscribe  the  circle.  Draw  the  diagonals  A  B,  CD,  of  the  given 
square,  cutting  at  £  ;  draw  the  perpendicular  £  F  to  one  of  the  sides,  and 
with  the  radius  £  F,  on  the  centre  £,  describe  the  circle. 

To  describe  the  square.  Draw  two  diameters  A  B,  C  D,  at  right  angles, 
and  produce  them ;  bisect  the  angle  D  £  B  at  the  centre  by  the  diameter 
F  G,  and  through  F  and  G  draw  perpendiculars  A  C,  B  D,  and  join  the 
points  A,  D,  and  B,  C,  where  they  cut  the  diagonals,  to  complete  the  square. 

Pbob.  XXXVIII. — To  inscribe  a  pentagon  in  a  circle  (fig.  131). 

Draw  two  diameters  A  C,  B  D,  at  right  angles ;  bisect  A  O  at  £,  and 
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Fig.  181 


from  E  with  radius  £  B,  cut  A  C  at  F  ;  from  B,  with  radius  B  F,  cut  the 
circumference  at  G  H,  and  with  the  same  radius  step  round  the  circle  to  I 
and  K ;  join  the  points  so  found  to  form  the  pentagon. 

•Pbob.  XXXIX. — To  construct  a  regular  hexagon  upon  a  given  straight 
line  (fig  132). 

From  A  and  B,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  given  line,  describe  arcs 
cutting  at  g  ;  from  ^,  with  the  radius  g  A,  describe  a  circle ;  with  the  same 
radius  set  off  from  A  the  arcs  A  G,  G  F,  and  from  B  the  arcs  B  D,  D  E. 
Join  the  points  so  found  to  form  the  hexagon. 

Pbob.  XL. — To  inscribe  a  regular  hexagon  in  a  cirde  (fig.  133). 

Draw  a  diameter  A  B,  from  A  and  B  as  centres,  with  the  radius  of  the 
circle  A  C,  cut  the  circumference  at  D,  E,  F,  G;  draw  straight  lines  A  D, 
D  E,  &c.,  to  form  the  hexagon. 
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The  points  of  contact,  D,  E,  &c.,  may  also  be  found  bj  setting  off  the 
radios  six  times  upon  the  circumference. 


.''&"'- 


Fig.  188. 


Fif  184 


Pbob.  XLL — To  describe  a  regular  hexagon  about  a  circle  (fig.  134). 

Draw  a  diameter  AB  of  the  given  circle ;  with  the  radius  A  D  from  A 
as  a  centre,  cut  the  circumference  at  C ;  join  A  C,  and  bisect  it  with  the 
radius  D  E ;  through  E  draw  F  G  parallel  to  A  C,  cutting  the  diameter  at 
F,  and  with  the  radius  D  F  describe  the  circle  F  H.  Within  this  circle 
describe  a  regular  hexagon  b  j  the  preceding  problem ;  the  figure  will  touch 
the  given  circle  as  required. 

Pbob.  XLTT. — To  construct  a  regvla/r  octagon  vpon  a  gvoen  straight  line 
(fig.  135). 

Produce  the  given  line  A  B  both  ways,  and  draw  perpendiculars  A  E, 
B  F ;  bisect  the  external  angles  at  A  and  B  by  the  lines  A  H,  B  C,  which 
make  equal  to  A  B ;  draw  C  D  and  H  G  parallel  to  A  E  and  equal  to  A  B ; 
and  from  the  centres  G,  D,  with  the  radius  A  B,  cut  the  perpendiculars  at 
E,F,  and  draw  E  F  to  complete  the  octagon. 


Prob.  XLin. — To  con/vert  a  squa/re  into  a  regvlan^  octagon  (fig.  136). 
Draw  the  diagonals  of  the  square  cutting  at  e;  from  the  comers  A,  B,  C,D, 
A  6  as  radius,  describe  arcs  cutting  the  sides  at  ^  A,  &c. ;  join  tbe 
points  so  found  to  complete  the  octagon. 
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Pbob.  XLTV. — To  inscribe  a  reguLar  octagon  in  a  drde  (fig.  137). 
Draw  two  diameters  A  G,  B  D,  at  right  angles ;  bisect  the  arcs  A  B, 
B  Qy  &c.,  at  Cyfy  &c. ;  and  join  A  «,  d  B,  &c.,  for  the  inscribed  figure. 


rii.isr. 
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PbobI  XLV. — To  describe  a  regvUa/r  octagon  about  a  drde  (fig.  138). 

Describe  a  square  about  the  given  circle  A  B ;  draw  perpendiculars 
h  ky  &c.,  to  the  diagonals,  touching  the  circle.  Hie  octagon  so  formed  is 
the  figure  required. 

Or,  to  find  the.  points  A,  jb,  &c.,  cut  the  sides  from  the  comers  of  the 
square,  as  in  Prob.  XLIIL 

Pbob.  XLVI. — To  inscribe  a  circle  within  a  reguUx/r  pol/ygon. 

When  the  polygon  has  an  even  number  of  sides,  as  in  fig.  139,  bisect 
two  opposite  sides  at  A  and  B,  draw  A  B,  and  bisect  it  at  C  by  a  diagonal 
D  E  drawn  between  opposite  angles ;  with  the  radius  C  A  describe  the 
circle  as  required. 

When  the  number  of  sides  is  odd,  as  in  fig.  140,  bisect  two  of  the  sides 
at  A  and  B,  and  draw  lines  A  E,  B  D,  to  the  opposite  angles,  intersecting 
at  C ;  from  C  with  C  A  as  radius,  describe  the  circle  as  required. 


n^iM. 
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Pbob.  XLVll. — To  describe  a  circle  without  a  regular  polygon. 

When  the  number  of  sides  is  even,  draw  two  diagonals  from  opposite 
angles,  like  D  E  (fig.  139),  to  intersect  at  0;  and  from  0  with  C  D  as 
ladiuB,  describe  the^drde  required. 
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When  the  ntiinber  of  sides  is  odd,  find  the  centre  C  (fig.  140)  as  in  lafit 
problem,  and  with  C  D  as  radius  describe  the  circle. 

The  foregoing  selection  of  problems  on  regular  figures  is  the  most  use- 
ful in  mechanical  practice  on  that  subject  Several  other  regular  figuret 
may  be  constructed  from  them  by  bisection  of  the  arcs  of  the  circumscrib* 
ing  circles.  In  this  way  a  decagon,  or  ten-sided  polygon,  may  be  formed 
from  the  pentagon  by  the  bisection  of  the  arcs  in  Prob.  XXXVm.,  fig. 
132.  Inversely,  an  equilateral  triangle  may  be  inscribed  by  joining  the 
alternate  points  of  division  found  for  a  hexagon. 

The  constructions  for  inscribing  regular  polygons  in  circles  are  suitable 
also  for  dividing  the  circumference  of  a  circle  into  a  number  of  equal 
parts.  To  supply  a  means  of  dividing  the  circumference  into  amy  number 
of  parts,  including  cases  not  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  problems,  the 
annexed  table  of  angles  relating  to  polygons,  expressed  in  degrees,  will  be 
found  of  general  utility.    In  this  table,  the  angle  at  the  centre  is  found  by 

Table  of  Polygonal  Angles. 


Nnmber  of  Sides  of  BegoUr 
Polygon;   or   iramber  of 
equal  puts  of  the  dicom- 
fereiKW. 

ikOg^at 
Ontrs^ 

Number  of  Sides  of  Begnlw 
Polygon. 

Ang^at 
Centrvb 

No. 

Degrees. 

No. 

Degrees. 

3 

120 

12 

30 

4 

90 

13 

27tV 

5 

72 

14 

254 

6 

60 

16 

24 

7 

51^ 

16 

22i 

8 

46 

17 

21  tV 

9 

40 

18 

20 

10 
11 

36 
32  A 

19 

20 

18H 
18 

dividing  360°,  the  number  of  degrees  in  a  circle,  by  the  number  of  sides 
in  the  polygon ;  and  by  setting  off  round  the  centre  of  the  circle  a  suc- 
cession of  angles  by  means  of  the  protractor,  equal  to  the  angle  in  the 
table  due  to  a  given  number  of  sides :  the  radii  so  drawn  will  divide  the 
circumference  into  the  same  number  of  parts.  The  triangles  thus  formed 
are  termed  the  elementary  triangles  of  the  polygon. 

Prob.  XLVIII. — To  inscribe  amy  regular  polygon  in  a  gvoen  cirde  ;  or  to 
dMde  the  circwmference  into  a  given  mimber  of  eguoH  pa/rts^  by  mea/na  cf 
<ib  am/gle  at  the  centre  (fig.  141). 
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Suppose  the  circle  is  to  contain  a  hexagon,  or  is  to  be  divided  at  the 
circumference  into  six  equal  parts.  Find  the  angle 
at  the  centre  for  a  hexagon,  or  60° ;  draw  any  ra- 
dius B  C,  and  set  off  by  a  protractor  or  otherwise 
the  angle  at  the  centre  G  B  D,  equal  to  60°  ;  then 
the  interyal  C  D  is  one  side  of  the  figure,  or  seg- 
ment of  the  circumference;  and  the  remaining 
points  of  division  may  be  found  either  by  stepping 
along  the  circumference  with  the  distance  C  D  in 
the  dividers,  or  by  setting  off  the  remaining  five 
angles  of  60°  each  round  the  centre. 


Fig.  141. 


THE   USB  OF  THE  J   SQUARE  AND  TRIANGLE  IN  THE  OONSTBUOTION  OF  SOME 

OF  THE  FOREQOma   PROBLEMS. 


From  the  description  of  the  T  square  it  may  be  seen,  that  by  sliding 
the  stock  along  two  contiguous  edges  of  the  board,  the  left  hand  and 
bottom  edges,  any  number  of  parallel  and  perpendicular  lines  may  be 
drawn.  In  so  far,  therefore,  the  T  square  supersedes  the  application  of  all 
the  problems  for  drawing  parallels  and  perpendiculars,  coinciding  in 
direction  with  the  edges  of  the  board ;  for  the  square  need  only  be  set 
with  its  edge  coincident  with  the  points  through  which  the  line  is  to  be 
drawn,  and  the  pen  or  pencil  drawn  along  the  edge  will  describe  the  line 
required.  When  the  perpendiculars  or  upright  lines  are  of  short  length, 
the  triangle  and  ruler  are  used.  For  this  purpose,  the  triangle  of  60°  is 
preferable  to  that  of  45°,  as  it  is  longer  and  lighter. 

When  the  lines  to  be  drawn  do  not  coincide  in  direction  with  the  edges 
of  the  board,  the  square  may  be  adjusted  with  its  bevel  stock  to  the 
obliquity  required,  and  the  lines  may  be  drawn  as  before.  This  is  proba- 
bly the  best  plan  when  the  oblique  lines  are  numerous  or  extensive.  In 
most  cases,  however,  oblique  lines  are  only  occasional,  and  when  their 
position  is  given,  they  may  be  drawn  with  a  straight-edge.  When  the 
oblique  parallels  and  perpendiculars  are  short,  as  in  oblique  framing,  short 
rods  or  bars,  bolt-heads,  and  the  like,  the  com- 
bined use  of  the  straight-edge  and  triangle  is 
expedient.  Square  figures  may  be  described 
on  a  given  centre,  at  one  setting  of  the 
straight-edge,  as  in  the  drawing  of  the  head  Fig.  i4i 

of  a  square  nut  n  (fig.  142).    From  the  given  centre,  with  a  radius  equal 
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to  half  the  side  of  the  square,  describe  a  circle,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  tri- 
angle draw  lines  tangent  to  four  sides. 

To  draw  an  octagon,  apply  the  set-square  of  45°  to  the  comers,  after 
completing  a  square  figure,  and  draw  tangents  to  the  inscribed  circle,  as, 
for  example,  the  line  h  k  (fig.  138). 

To  draw  an  equilateral  triangle  upon  a  given  line  A  B  (fig.  143),  it  is 
only  necessary  to  apply  the  slant  edge  of  the  set-square  of  60°  to  each  end 
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of  the  base,  with  the  short  side  h  c  applied  to  the  square-blade,  and  to 
draw  the  two  sides  A  C,  B  C.  K  tlie  given  side  A  B  be  upright  (fig.  144), 
apply  the  long  side  a  6  to  the  straight-edge,  and  draw  as  before. 

To  draw  a  regular  hexagon  about  a  circle,  witli  two  of  its  sides  panllel 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  board  :  draw  the  centre  line  A  B  (fig.  145),  and 
the  upper  and  lower  sides  D  E,  F  G,  touching  the  circle,  and  apply  the 
triangle  of  60°  touching  the  circle  for  the  four  remaining  sides,  as  shown 
in  the  figure. 

Wlien  the  hexagons  are  to  be  inscribed  in  the  circle,  first  draw  die 
centre  line  A  B  (fig.  133)  as  a  diameter,  and  from  the  ends  A,  B,  with  Ae 

set-square,  draw  four  sides  cutting  the  drole 
at  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  join  D  E,  F  G. 

The  triangles  of  45°  and  60°  are  useiftil  in 
setting  out  the  centre-lines  of  wheels  with  S| 
4,  6,  8,  &c.,  arms,  by  drawing  lines  throng 
A      the  centre  of  the  wheel.    To  set  out  IS  spokes 
p  in  a  wheel  (fig.  146)  : — Draw  two  diameten, 
A  E,  C  D,  parallel  to  the  two  edges  of  die 
board ;  in  the  quadrant  A  G,  draw  ndii  E  S^ 
E  &,  with  the  long  and  the  short  sides  of  Ai 
triangle  against  the  square-blade.     These  iffll 
divide  the  quadrant  equally;  and  the 
construction  being  employed  for  the  other  quarters  of  the  drcb^  19 
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lines,  eqnallj:  distaot,  vill  be  described.  Should  Ha  triangle  be  large 
enoo^  to  embrace  the  whole  circle  at  once,  the  oppodle  ctnodniita  A  C 
and  B  D  maj  be  divided  vith  the  saine  Betting  of  the  triangle. 

A  abort  method  of  dividing  a  line  or  surface  into  a  number  of  equal 
parts  ie  illustrated  by  fig.  147 ;  and  it  is  couvenient  where  an  ordinary 
mle  does  not  evenly  ^a  _ 
measure  the  dimen- 
sion. Suppose  the 
width  A  C  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  seven  equal 
parts,  and  that  it  mea- 
sures 7|  inches ;  an  or- 
dinary inch  rule,  it  is 
plain,  does  not  aflford  the  sabdivisionB  when  applied  directly ;  but  if  14 
inches  of  length,  or  double  the  number  of  parts,  be  applied  obliquely  across 
the  apace  between  tbe  parallelfi  A  B,  0  D,  eo  as  to  meaanre  it  exactly, 
then  point  off  two-inch  intervals  on  the  edge  of  the  nde,  and  in  this  way 
7  eqoal  subdivisions  will  be  effected,  throng  which  parallels  may  be 
drawn. 


sniFu:  APFucATioiiB  OF  Bxoin.Ax  ncniBBB. 


Fbob.  yT.TY. — To  cover  a  naface  vnth  egmtatavl  fyiangles,  hexagone, 
or  lozenget. 

Describe  an  equilateral  triangle 
ABO,  and  produce  the  rides  m 
definitely.  Set  oS  from  one  angle 
A,  equal  intervals  at  ct^h,  a',b , 
Ac,  as  required ;  and  through 
these  points  draw  parallels  to  each 
of  the  sides  of  the  triangle.  The 
area  will  be  covered  with  triangles 
as  required. 

For  hexagons,  or  equilateral 
triangles  and   hexagons    on  the  Fif,Ma 

Bame  surface,  or  lozenges,  group  tbe  triangles. 

Pbob.  L. — To  cover  a  mafaoe  vnth  oetoffotu  and  tquares. 

Draw  two  B|might  lines  A  B,  A  O,  at  right  angles ;  set  ofT  equal  inter- 
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rals  Ad,d»,  &e,,  on  each  line,  equal  to  the  ln«adlh  of  the  octagon  to  be 
described,  and  throng  these  points  draw  paraUels  to  the  given  linee,  to 


form  eqnaree.    Within  these  aqnares  omstnict  octagons,  hj  Frohe.  TTjITT 
or  KI.i  v.,  and  fitiif^h  gg  in  the  figure. 


FBOBUOCB  OK  FBOFOBnOHAL  LDTSa  aud  bquivalekt  fiocbbs. 

Fbob.  IX — To  divide  a  ^ivm.  gtraigkt  Une  into  two  pcaia  propartiomi 
to  twogvoen  Unet. 

Let  A  B  (€g.  150)  he  the  line  to  be  divided ;  draw  the  straight  line 
A  D  at  anj  angle  with  A  B,  and  set  off  A  E,  E  D,  eqnat  to  the  other  two 
given  lines.  Join  D  B,  and  draw  C  E  parallel  to  it ;  this  line  divides  A  B 
at  O  in  the  required  ratio. 

Pbob,  m. — To  dimde  a  straighi  Une  mio  any  number  ofpa/rU  <^gvem 
proportioru;  or  similarly  to  a  given  afy-adffht  lim. 

Let  A  B  (fig.  151)  be  the  line  to  be  divided.    Draw  B  G  at  aaj  angle 
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with  it,  and  set  off  by  any  convenient  scale,  B  C,  C  D,  &c.,  to  Q,  respec- 
tively, eqoal  to  the  given  divimons.    Join  A  6,  and  from  the  points  at 
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divisioii  of  B  G  draw  parallels  to  A  G,  catting  it  at  H,  I,  Ac  The  paral- 
lels so  drawn  will  divide  A  B  as  required. 

Pbob.  LTTT. — To  find  a/(mrehjpraparPional  to  three  gi/om  lines. 

Draw  two  lines  I  K,  I  N  (fig.  152),  at  any  angle,  and  set  off  I  M,  I  N, 
eqnal  to  the  two  first  of  the  given  lines,  and  set  off  I  L  eqaal  to  the  third. 
Join  L  M,  and  draw  N  K  parallel  to  it.  Then  I  K  is  a  fourth  proportional 
as  required. 

The  two  first  lines  may  be  set  off  successively  on  the  same  line,  as  from 
I  to  M,  and  from  M  to  N,  and  the  third  from  I  to  L ;  then  L  K  will  be 
the  fourth  line  required. 

Pbob.  UY. — To  find  a  mean  proportional  between  two  gvoen  lines  (fig. 
153). 

Let  a  b  and  be  he  the  given  lines.  Set  off,  on  a  straight  line,  A  B,  B  C, 
equal  to  the  given  lines ;  bisect  A  C  at  D,  and  with  D  A  as  a  radius  describe 
the  semicircle  AEG;  draw  B  E  perpendicular  to  A  G,  meeting  the  circle 
at  E.    Then  B  E  is  the  mean  proportional  required. 
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Pbob.  LY . — To  construct  a  triangle  equal  in  c^ea  to  a  given  rectangle. 

Bisect  the  base  B  G  (fig.  154)  of  the  rectangle  at  D,  and  draw  the  per- 
pendicular D  A  equal  to  twice  the  height,  D  E,  of  the  rectangle.  Draw 
B  A,  A  G ;  the  triangle  A  B  G  is  equal  in  area  to  the  rectangle  B  G. 

Pbob.  LYI. — To  construct  a  aqua/re  equal  to  a  gvoen  rectcmgle  (fig.  155). 

Let  A  B  G  D  be  the  rectangle;  ,- ..^  j^.  ^ 

produce  A  B,  and  set  off  B  E  equal 
to  the  side  B  G  of  the  rectangle ;  bi- 
sect A  E  at  K,  and  describe  a  semi- 
circle on  A  E ;  draw  the  perpendicu- 
lar B  H,  cutting  the  circle  at  H,  and 
on  B  H  describe  the  square  B  G 
required. 
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Pbob.  LVIL — Tooonstruct  a  triangle  eq%m>alenl  to  any  regular  polygon. 
Find  tibe  ladius  of  the  eirde  inscribed  in  the  polygon.    Set  off  on  a 
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light  line  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  aides  of  the  polygon. 
This  distance  will  be  the  base  of  the  equivalent  triangle,  and  the  radius  of 
the  inscribed  circle  its  perpendicular  or  altitude. 


PBOBLEMB  OK  THB  ELUPSB,  THE  PASABOLA,  THB 

AND  THB  EPIOYCLOID. 


HTFBBBOLA,  THE  OTCLOID, 


The  Ellipse. 

Pbob.  LYIIL — To  deacribe  an dlipBe^  ths  lenffth  and hread^  orihetwo 
axes  heing  gi/oen. 

Ist  Method  (fig.  166). — Bisect  the  transrerse  axis  A  B  at  0,  and  through 


Fig-lfW. 

0  draw  the  perpendicular  D  E,  making  C  D  and  C  E  each  equal  to  half 
the  conjugate  diameter.  On  D  as  a  centre,  with  C  A  as  radius,  describe 
arcs  cutting  at  F,  F',  for  the  foci.  Divide  A  C  into  a  number  of  parts  at 
the  points  1,  2,  3,  &c.  With  radius  A  1  on  F  and  F'  as  centres,  describe 
arcs;  and  with  radius  B  1,  on  the  same  centres,  describe  arcs  inteiv 
secting  the  others  as  shown.  Eepeat  the  operation  for  the  other  divisions 
of  the  transverse  axis.  The  series  of  intersections  thus  found  will  be 
points  in  the  curve,  and  they  may  be  as  numerously  found  as  is  desiiv 
able ;  after  which  a  curve  traced  through  them  will  form  the  complete 
ellipse. 

2d  Method  (fig.  157). — ^The  two  axes,  A  B,  D  E,  being  given.  On  A  B 
and  D  E  as  diameters  from  the  same  centre  C,  describe  circles  F  G,  H  I ; 
take  a  convenient  number  of  points,  a,  J,  &c.,  in  the  semi-circumference 
A  F  B,  and  draw  radii  cutting  the  innner  circle  at  a'  h\  &c. ;  from  a^  if 
jAse-i  draw  perpendiculars  to  A  B,  and  from  a\  b\  &c.,  draw  parallels  to 
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A  B,  cutting  the  respeetiTe  perpendionlara  at  fi^  Oy  &e.    Ike  points  of  in- 
tersection so  fonnd  are  points  in  the  cnrye. 

8d   Method  (fig. 
158).  —  Along    the 
straight  edge  of  a  slip 
of  stiff  paper  mark  off 
a  distance  a  o  equal 
to  A  C,  half  the  trans- 
verse axis ;  and  from 
the  same  point,  a  dis- 
tance a  h  equal  to 
C  D,  half  the  conju- 
gate axis.    Place  the 
slip  so  as  to  bring  the 
point  b  on  the  line 
A  B  of  the  transverse 
axis,  and  the  points  . 
on  the  line  D  E ;  and 
set  off  on  the  drawing 
the  position  of  the  point 
a.    Always  keeping  the 
point  b  on  the  transverse 
axis,  and  the  point  e  on 
the  conjugate  axis,  any 
required  number  of  points 
may  be  found. 

^h  Method  (fig.  159). 
— ^By  the  above  method 
large  curves  may  be  de- 
scribed     continuously     by 
means  of  a  bar  m  jb,  with 
steel  points  fn^  Z,  A;,  riveted 
into  brass  slides,  adjusted  to 
the  length  of  the  semi-axes, 
and    fixed  with  setrscrews. 
A  rectangular  cross  E  G, 
with  guiding  slots,  is  placed 
to  coincide  with   the   two 
azwof  die  eDipaeACandBH;  by  dvfipg.  Ae  .poiidB ii^  J,  in  llie  slots, 
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and  carrying  round  the  point  my  the  cnrve  may  be  completely  deecribed. 

If  desirable,  of  course,  a  pen  or  pencil  may  be  fixed  at  m. 

6th  Method  (fig.  160).-^yen  the  two  axes  A  B,  C  D ;  on  the  centre 

C,  with  A  E  as  radius,  describe 
an  arc  cutting  A  B  at  F  and  6, 
the  foci ;  fix  a  couple  of  pins 
into  the  transverse  axis  at  F 
and  G,  and  loop  on  a  thread 
or  cord  upon  these,  equal  in 
length,  when  looped  on,  to  A 
B,  so  as,  when  stretched,  as  per 
dot-line  F  C  G,  just  to  reach 
the  extremity,  C,  of  the  conju- 
gate axis.  Place  a  pencil  or 
draw-point  inside  the  cord,  as 
at  H,  and  guiding  the  pencil 

in  this  way,  keeping  the  cord  equally  on  tension,  pass  round  the  two 

points  F,  G,  and  describe  the  curve  as  required. 

This  method  is  employed  in  setting  off  elliptical  garden-plots,  walks, 

&c. 

Pbob.  fjy. — To  drmo  a  tangent  to  an  eUipee  through  a  gvoen  point 

in  the  cfwrve  (fig.  161). 

From  the  given  point  T  draw  straight  lines  to  the  foci  F,  F' ;  produce 


r 


F  T  beyond  the  curve  to  o,  and  bisect  the  exterior  angle  o  T  F  by  the  line 
T  d.    This  line  T  rf  is  the  tangent  required. 

Peob.  LX. — To  drano  a  tangent  to  an  eUnpae  from  a  gvoen  point  vnthr 
oiU  the  curve  (fig.  162). 

From  the  given  point  T  as  centre,  with  a  radius  equal  to  its  distance 
firom  the  nearest  focus  F,  describe  an  arc ;  from  the  other  focus  F,  with 
the  transverse  axis  as  radius,  cut  the  arc  at  K,  L,  and  draw  E  F,  L  F^, 
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cutting  the  enrre  at M, K;  then  the  li 
curve. 


T  M,  T  N,  are  tangents  to  the 


Pbob.  LXL — To  deacribe  an  eUym  approonmcUelyj  ly  mea/M  ofcircuUpr 
airc8. 

First,  with  arcs  of  two  radii  (fig.  163).  Take  the  difference  of  the  trans- 
verse and  conjugate  axes,  and  set  it  off  from  the  centre  O  to  a  and  Cy  on 
OAandOC;  draw  ac,  and  set  off  half  ac  to  c2;  draw  (2  i  parallel  to  a  c, 


set  off  O  6 equal  to  O  cZ,  join  ^^,  and  draw eniydmy  parallels  to  d%  ie.  On 
centre  m,  with  radius  m  G,  describe  an  arc  through  C,  and  from  centre  i 
describe  an  arc  through  D ;  on  centre  d^  e^  also,  describe  arcs  through  A 
and  B.  The  four  arcs  thus  described  form  approximately  an  ellipse.  This 
method  does  not  applj  satisfactorily  when  the  conjugate  axis  is  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  transverse  axis. 

Second,  with  arcs  of  three  radii  (fig.  164).  On  the  transverse  axis  A  B, 
draw  the  rectangle  B  G,  equal  in  height  to  O  C,  half  the  conjugate  axis. 
Draw  O  D  perpendicular  to  A  C ;  set  off  O  E  equal  to  O  C,  and  on  A  E 
as  a  diameter,  describe  the  semicircle  A  N  E ;  draw  a  radius  parallel  to 
0  q,  iiiteneetiiig  the  semidrole  at  K  and  the  line  GE  at  P;  extend  OC 
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to  Land  to  D;  set  offOlCeqnal  to^PJf,  andoa  D:a8  a  centra,  irith  a 
raditiB  D  M,  describe  an  arc ;  from  Aand  B  as  oentifea,  with  a  radius  O  L, 
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intersect  this  arc  at  a  and  h.  The  points  H,  ay  D,  &,  H',  are  the  centres  of 
the  arcs  required ;  produce  the  lines  a^jD  a^D  b^h  Wj  and  the  spaces 
enclosed  determine  the  lengths  of  each  arc. 

This  process  works  well  for  nearly  all  proportions  of  ellipses.    It  is 
employed  in  striking  out  vaults  and  stone  bridges. 


7%«  Pwrdboia. 

Thepa/rahola  may  be  defined  as  an  ellipse  whose  transverse  axis  is  in- 
finite ;  its  characteristic  is  that  every  point  in  the  curve  is  equally  distant 
from  the  directrix  E  N  and  the  focus  F  (fig.  166). 

Pbob.  LXTT. — To  construct  a  pa/rabola  when  thefocics  and  directrix  are 
ffiven. 

let  Method  (fig.  165). — Through  the  focus  F  draw  the  axis  A  B  perpen- 
dicular to  the  directrix  £  N,  and  bisect  A  F  at  6,  then  e  is  the  vertex  of  the 
curve.  Through  a  series  of  points  C,  D,  E,  on  the  directrix,  draw  parallels 
to  A  B ;  connect  these  points  0,  D,  E,  with  the  focus  F,  and  bisect  by 
perpendiculars  the  lines  F  C,  F  D,  F  E.  The  intersections  of  these  per- 
pendiculars with  the  parallels  will  give  points  in  the  curve  C  D'E',  through 
which  trace  the  parabola. 

id  Method  (fig.  166). — Place  a  straight  edge  to  the  directrix  E  N,  and 
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9pplj  to  it  a  square  LEG;  fasten  at  G  one  end  of  a  cord,  equal  in  length 
to  £  O ;  fbc  the  other  end  to  the  focus  F ;  slide  the  square  steadily  along 
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the  straight  edge,  holding  the  cord  taut'  against  the  edge  of  the  square  by 
a  pencil  D,  and  it  will  describe  the  curve. 

Pbob.  LXTTT. — To  construct  ajxxrabola  when  thsvertexAj  the  aads  A  B, 
a$id  a  point  ^  of  the  curve  are  gi/oen  (fig.  167). 

Construct  the  rectangle  A  B  M  C ;  divide  M  C  into  any  number  of 
equal  parts,  four  for  instance ;  di- 
vide A  G  in  like  manner ;  con- 
nect A  1,  A  2,  A  3 ;  through  1' 
8^  3',  draw  parallels  to  the  axis. 
The  intersections  I,  11,  IQ,  of 
these  lines  are  points  in  the  re- 
quired curve. 

Pbob.  LXIY. — To  d/rcm  a  tangent  to  a  gimen  point  11  of  the  pcurdbola 
(fig.  167). 

From  the  given  point  11  let  &11  a  perpendicular  on  the  axis  at  h;  ex- 
tend the  axis  to  the  left  of  A ;  make  A  a  equal  to  A  i  /  draw  a  II,.  and 
it  is  the  tangent  required. 

The  lines  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  are  called  normals.  To  find 
the  normal  to  a/ny  paint  I,  hamng  the  tangent  to  a/ny  other  point  IL — ^Draw 
the  normal  IE  c;  from  I  let  fall  a  perpendicular  I  ^  on  the  axis  A  B ;  lay 
oSde  equal  fob  c  ;  connect  I  «,  and  we  have  the  normal  required.  The 
tangoiit  may  be  drawn  at  I  by  a  perpendicular  to  the  normal  I  e. 
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2%effypeiiMa. 

An  hyperbola  is  a  curve  from  any  point  P  in  whichi  if  two  straight 
lines  be  drawn  to  two  fixed  points,  F  F'  the  foci,  their  difference  shall 
always  be  the  same. 

Pbob.  LXV. — To  describe  an  hyperbola  (fig.  168). 

From  one  of  the  foci  F,  with  an  assumed  radius,  describe  an  arc,  and 
from  the  other  focus  F',  with  another  radius  exceeding  the  former  bj  the 
given  difference,  describe  two  small  arcs,  cutting  the  first  as  at  P  and|^ 
Let  this  operation  be  repeated  with  two  new  radii,  taking  care  that  the 
second  shall  exceed  the  first  hj  the  same  difference  as  before,  and  two  new 
points  will  be  determined ;  and  this  determination  of  points  in  the  curve 
may  thus  be  continued  till  its  track  is  obvious.  By  making  use  of  the 
same  radii,  but  transposing,  that  is,  describing  with  the  greater  about  F, 
and  the  less  about  F',  we  have  another  series  of  points  equally  belonging 
to  the  hyperbola,  and  answering  the  definition ;  so  that  the  hyperbola  con- 
sists of  two  separate  branches. 


f' 


Fig.  16a  Fig.  160. 

The  curve  may  be  described  meohamcaUy  (fig.  169). — ^By  fixing  a  ruler 
to  one  focus  F',  so  that  it  may  be  turned  round  on  this  point,  connect  the 
extremity  of  the  ruler  R  to  the  other  focus  F  by  a  cord  shorter  than  the 
whole  length  F  R  of  the  ruler  by  the  given  difference  ;  then  a  pencil  P 
keeping  this  cord  always  stretched,  and  at  the  same  time  pressing  against 
the  edge  of  the  ruler,  will,  as  the  ruler  revolves  around  F',  describe  an 
hyperbola,  of  which  F  F'  are  the  foci,  and  the  differences  of  distances  (rom 
these  points  to  every  point  in  the  curve  will  be  the  same. 

Phob.  LXVI. — To  draw  a  tangent  to  any  point  P  of  an  hyperbola  (fig. 
170). 
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On  F  P  lay  oSTp  equal  to  F  P ;  connect  Pj>,  and  from  P  let  fall  a 
perpendicular  on  this  line  F^,  and 
it  will  be  the  tangent  required. 

The  three  curves,  the  ellipse, 
the  parabola,  and  the  hyperbola, 
are  called  conic  sectionB,  as  they 
are  formed  by  the  intersections  of  a 
plane  with  the  surface  of  a  cone 
(plate  m). 

If  the  cone  be  cut  through  both 
its  sides  by  a  plane  not  parallel  to 
the  base,  the  section  is  an  ellipse ;  Fig.  ito. 

if  the  intersecting  plane  be  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  cone,  the  section  is  a 
parabola ;  if  the  plane  have  such  a  position,  that  when  produced  it  meets 
the  opposite  cone,  the  section  is  a  hyperbola.  The  opposite  cone  is  a 
reyersed  cone  formed  on  the  apex  of  the  other  by  the  continuation  of  its 
sides. 

TheCkfdaid. 

The  cydoid  is  the  curve  described  by  a  point  in  the  circxmiference  of  a 
circle  rolling  on  a  straight  line. 

Pbob.  LXVn. — To  describe  a  cydcid  (fig.  171). 

Draw  the  straight  line  A  B  as  the  base ;  describe  the  generating  circle 
tangent  to  the  centre  of  this  line,  and  through  the  centre  C  draw  the  line 
E  £  parallel  to  the  base ;  let  fall  a  perpendicular  from  C  upon  the  base ; 


divide  the  semicircumference  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  for  instance 
siz ;  lay  off  on  A  B  and  0  E  distances  0 1\  V  2' . , .,  equal  to  the  divisions 
oftheeircnmference;  draw  the  chords  D 1,  D  2 ...,  from  the  points  T,  2',  3' .. . 
ou  the  Hue  0  E,  with  radii  equal  to  the  generating  circle,  describe  arcs ; 
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from  the  points  1',  9',  S',  4',  6'  on  the  line  B  A,  ttnd  with  radii  equal  eno- 
ceasively  to  the  chords  D  1,  D  9,  D  3,  D  4,  D  5,  describe  arcs  cnttiiig  the 
preceding,  and  the  intareections  Till  Iw  points  of  die  curve  required. 

id  Method  (fig.  173).— Let 
0  9'  he  the  base  line,  0  4  9  the 
half  of  the  generating  circle ; 
divide  the  half  circle  into  any 
nnmber  of  eqnol  parts,  say  9, 
and  draw  the  chord  0  1,  0  S, 
0  8,  &c. ;  lay  off  on  the  base 
0 1',  1'  2',  3'  3' .... ,  eqnal  re- 
spectiTely  to  the  length  of  one 
•f  the  divisions  of  the  half 
cinde  0  1 ;  draw  throogh  the 

points  1',  3',  S' lines  par^ 

allel  to  the  chords  0  1,  0  3, 

*'    0  8 ;  the  intersections  I, 

n,  in....of  these  lines  are  centres  of  the  arcs  Oo,  aft,  &o ,  of  which 

the  cycloid  is  composed. 


7^  .^uydoid. 

The  t^eydoid  is  formed  by  a  point  in  the  circnmference  of  a  circle 
revolving  either  externally  or  internally  on  the  circmnference  of  another 
circle  as  a  base. 

Fbob.  LXVin. — To  describe  an  epicycloid. 

Let  ns  in  the  first  place  take  the  exterior  curve.  Divide  the  circnm- 
ference A  B  D  (fig.  173)  into  a  seriea  of  equal  parts  1,  2,  3  ... .,  beginning 
from  tlie  point  A ;  set  off  in  the  same  manner,  upon  the  circle  A  M,  A  N, 

the  divisions  1',  2',  8' equal  to  the  divisions  of  the  circnmference  ABD. 

Then,  as  the  circle  ABD  rolls  upon  the  circle  A  M  A  N,  the  points  1, 3, 3 
will  coincide  successively  with  the  points  1',  2',  3' ;  and,  drawing  radii 
from  flie  point  O  throngh  the  points  1',  2',  3',  and  also  describing  arcs  of 
citdes  from  the  centre  O,  throngh  the  points  1,  2,  3,  . . .  .,  they  will  inters 
sect  each  other  successively  at  the  points  c,d,e....  Take  now  the  dis- 
tance 1  to  c,  and  set  it  off  on  the  same  arc  from  the  point  of  intersectn)!!,  <^ 
of  the  radius  AC;  in  like  manner,  set  off  the  distance  2  to  d,  from  StoA*, 
and  the  distance  3  to  e  to  A',  and  so  on.  Then  the  points  A',  A*,  A', 
mil  be  eo  many  points  in  the  epicycloid ;  and  their  frequency  may  be  ift- 


rr 

awMod  at  pleuure  hj  ihortening  the  divisiotu  of  the  circular  arcs.  Thus 
the  form  of  the  curve  mmj  be  detennined  to  any  amoout  of  acctiTac7,  and 
completed  by  tracing  a  line  throngh  the  points  fonnd. 

As  the  distaucee  1  to  o, ... .  which  are  near  the  commencement  of  the 
curve,  most  be  very  short,  it  may,  in  some  iiutances,  be  more  convenient 
to  aet  off  the  whole  distance  »  to  1  from  c,  and  in  the  same  way  the  distance 
i  to  S  from  d  to  A*,  and  so  on.  In  this  manner  the  form  of  the  carve  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  accurately  defined. 


3c2  Method. — ^To  find  the  points  in  the  cnrve,  find  the  positions  of  the 
centre  of  the  rolling  circle  corresponding  to  the  points  of  contact  1',  2',  3', 
&c.,  which  may  be  readily  done  by  producing  the  radii  from  the  centre  O, 

through  the  points  1',  2',  8', to  cut  the  circle  B  C.    From  these  centres 

describe  arcs  of  a  circle  with  the  radius  of  C  A,  cutting  the  corresponding 
area  described  from  the  centre  O,  and  passing  through  the  points  A',  A*, 
A* as  before. 

When  the  moving  circle  A  B  D  is  made  to  roll  on  the  interior  of  the 
drenniference  A  M,  A  N,  as  shown  (fig.  174),  the  curve  described  by  the 
pdlit  A'la  oilled  an  inUrioF  epiejfotoidj    It  may  be  oonatracted  in  the 
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same  wbj  as  in  tlie  preceding  case,  as  may  be  easily  nnderstood,  the  same 
figures  and  letters  of  reference  being  used  in  both  figures. 


n»iT4 


The  Ifwoltite. 

The  iiwolnte  is  a  curve  traced  by  the  extremity  of  a  flexible  line  un- 
winding from  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 
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Fbob.  LXTX. — To  describe  an  i/nmkite. 

Divide  the  circxmiference  of  the  given  circle  (fig.  175)  into  any  number 
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of  equal  parts,  as  0, 1, 2, 3, 4, . . . . ;  at  each  of  these  points  draw  tangents  to 
the  given  circle ;  on  the  first  of  these  lay  off  the  distance  1  Vy  equal  to  the 
arc  0  1 ;  on  the  second  lay  off  2  2',  equal  to  twice  the  arc  0  1  or  the  arc 

0  2 :  establish  in  a  similar  way  the  points  3',  4',  5', as  £u*  as  may  be 

requisite,  which  are  points  in  the  curve  required. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  all  llie  problems  in  which  curves  have 
been  determined  by  llie  position  of  points,  that  the  more  numerous  the 
points  thus  fixed,  the  more  accurately  can  the  curve  be  drawn. 

The  involute  curve  may  be  described  mechanically  in  several  ways. 
Thus,  let  A  (fig.  176)  be  the  cen-  |^ 
tre  of  a  wheel  for  which  the  form 
of  involute  teeth  is  to  be  found. 
Let  971  n  a  be  a  thread  lapped 
round  its  circumference,  having 
a  loop-hole  at  its  extremity  a; 
in  this  fix  a  pin,  with  which  de- 
scribe llie  curve  or  iiwohUe  a  i 
....  A,  by  unwinding  the  thread 
gradually  from  the  circxmifer-  fig.  its. 

ence,  and  this  curve  will  be  the  proper  form  for  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  of  the 
given  diameter. 


The  spiral  is  the  involute  of  a  circle  produced  beyond  a  single  revolution. 
Pkob.  LXX. — To  describe  a  spiral  (figs.  6  and  6,  plate  Vli.) 
Divide  the  circumference  of  the  primary  into  any  number  of  equal 
parts,  say  not  less  than  eight.  To  these  points  of  division  e^fj  i,  &c.,  draw 
tangents,  and  from  these  points  draw  a  succession  of  circular  arcs ;  thus, 
fix>m  ^  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  e  g^  equal  to  the  arc  a  e  reduced  to  a 
straight  line,  describe  the  arc  ag  h;  from  /*,  with  the  radius  hfy  describe 
the  arc  ^  A  /  from  i  the  next  arc,  and  so  on.  Continue  the  use  of  the  centres 
successively  and  repeatedly  to  the  extent  of  the  revolutions  required. 
Thus  the  point  a  in  the  fig.  is  used  as  a  centre  for  three  arcs,  lljCmjdn. 


GEOMETRICAL  PROJECTION. 


ABCHiTBCTmux  and  mechanical  drawing  is  generaDy  tlie  ddineatioii  of 
bodies  by  geometrical  or  orthographic  projection ;  the  representation  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  which  has  only  two  dimensions,  length  aod  breadth ;  solids 
which  have  three,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  ' 

Since  the  snr&ces  of  all  bodies  may  be  considered  as  composed  of 
points,  the  first  step  is  to  represent  the  position  in  space  of  a  point,  by  re- 
ferring it  planes  whose  position  is  established.  The  projection  of  a  point 
upon  a  plane  is  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  let  &11  &om  the  point  on  the 
place.  If,  therefore,  on  two  planes  not  parallel  to  each  other,  whose  posi- 
tions are  known,  we  have  the  projections  of  a  point,  the  posiUon  of  this 
point  is  completely  determined  by  erecting  perpendiculars  from  each  plane 
at  the  projected  points :  their  intersection  will  be  the  point 

If  from  every  point  of  an  indefinite  straight  line  A  B  (fig.  177),  placed 
^  in  any  manner  in  space,  perpendiculars  be  let 

fall  on  a  plane  L  M  N  O,  whose  position  ia  given, 
then  all  the  points  in  which  these  perpendiculars 
meet  the  plane  will  form  another  indefinite  straight 
line  ah:  this  line  is  called  the  projection  of  the 
line  A  B  on  this  plane.  Since  two  points  are 
sufficient  to  determine  a  straight  line,  it  is  only 
Fig,  177.  necessary  to  project  two  points  of  the  line,  and 

the  straight  line  drawn  through  the  two  projected  points  will  be  the  pro- 
jection of  the  given  line.  The  projection  of  a  straight  line,  itself  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane,  is  the  point  in  which  this  perpendicular  meets  the 
plane. 

If  Uie  projections  a  h  and  a'  h'  of  a  straight  line  on  the  two  planes 
L  M  N  O  and  L  M  P  Q  (fig.  178)  are  known,  this  line  A  B  is  determined ; 
tn  ilf  through  one  of  its  projections  a  ft,  we  snppose  a  plane  drawn  perpen- 
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dicnlariy  to  LMNO,  and  if  through  a'  V  another  plane  be  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  L  M  P  Q,  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes  will  bo  the  line  A  B. 
To  delineate  a  Bolid,  aa  the  form  of  a  machine  for  instance,  it  must  be 
referred  to  three  series  of  dimen^ons,  each  of  them  at  right  angles  to  tlie 
plane  of  the  other. 


Thus,  let  ahc  (fig.  179)  be  a parallelopiped  in  an  ttpright  position,  of 
which  the  plane  0  &  is  horizontal,  and  the  planes  a  e  and  e  h  vertical.  Let 
d  e,  dj',  and  d  g,  be  the  boundary  planes  of  a  cabical  space  in  which  the 
body  a  5  c  is  placed ;  the  sides  of  the  body  being  parallel  to  those  planes, 
each  to  each,  let  the  flgnre  of  the  par^lelopiped  be  projected  on  these 
planes  ;  for  this  purpose  draw  parallel  lines  from  the  angles  of  the  body 
perpendicular  to  the  planes,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  linos ;  then  upon  the 
plane  dewe  shall  hare  a'  b',  the  projection  of  the  surface  ab:  this  is  called 
iheplan  of  the  object.  Upon  the  plane  d/we  have  a'  c','the  projection 
of  the  surface  a  c,  ibefront  elevation;  and  upon  the  plane  dg,  the  projec- 
tion ft'  e'  of  the  surface  b  c,  the  aide  elevation.  Here,  then,  we  have  three 
distinct  views  of  the  regular  solid  abc  delineated  on  plane  surfaces,  whicli 
convey  an  accurate  and  sufficient  idea  of  its  form.  Indeed,  any  two  of 
these  representations  are  sufficient  as  a  description  of  the  object.  From 
the  two  figures  a'  ef,  V  </,  for  example,  the  tiird  figure  a'  V  may  bo  com- 
pounded, by  merely  drawing  the  vertical  lines  </  A,  ft'  i,  and  a'  i,  c'  I,  to 
meet  the  plane  d  e,  and  by  producing  them  horizontally  till  they  meet  and 
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Ibrm  the  fignre  o'  V.    Similarly,  the  figure  }'  c'  may  be  deduced  from  the 
iiiher  two  by  the  aid  of  the  lines  k,  i,  from  a'  &',  and  the  lines  th,  71,  from 


It  ia  in  this  way  that  a  third  view  of  any  piece  of  machinery  is  to  be 
foond  fi^m  two  given  viewe ;  and  in  many  caeea  two  elevatioiiB,  or  one 
elevation  and  a  plan,  may  afford  a  BnfiSciently  complete  idea  of  the  con- 
etmction  of  a  machine.  In  other  cases,  many  parte  may  be  concealed  by 
others  in  which  they  are  enclosed  ;  this  suggests  the  occasional  neceBsity 
of  views  of  the  interior,  in  which  the  machine  is  supposed  to  be  cnt  acrosB 
by  planes,  vertically  or  horizontally,  so  as  properly  to  reveal  its  structnre. 
Snch  views  are  termed  geetions,  and,  with  reference  to  the  planes  qf  section, 
are  denominated  vertical  <mA  horizontal  sections.  To  all  such  drawings 
is  given  the  general  title  of  geometrical  drawings,  as  distinguished  tram 
perspective  drawings. 

By  the  aid  of  drawing  instruments,  measurements  are  transferable  from 
one  position  to  another  ;  and  there 
ii9  no  necessity  for  erecting  three 
such  planes  as  are  supposed  in  %. 
179,  upon  which  to  execute  draw- 
ings of  a  machine.  In  practice, 
the  drawings  are  done  upon  one 
common  surface,  and  we  may  readi- 
ly suppose  the  plane  d  g  moved 
back  into  the  position  d  p^,  and  d  e 
also  moved  to  d  e',  both  of  these 
positions  being  in  the  plane  of  df. 
This  being  done,  we  have  the  three 
views  depicted  on  one  plane  surface 
(fig.  180),  In  this  figure,  the  same 
letters  of  reference  are  employed 
as  in  fig.  179 ;  d  I  and  d  m  are  the 
ground  and  vertical  lines.  It  is 
"*■**'■  evident  that  tlie   positions  of  the 

same  points  in  a'  c'  and  a'  V  are  in  the  same  perpendicular  fi'om  the  ground 
line  :  that,  in  short,  the  position  of  a  point  in  the  plane  may  be  found  by 
applying  the  edge  of  the  square  to  the  same  point  as  represented  in  the 
elevation.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  as  between  the  two  elevations. 
Hence  the  method  of  drawing  several  views  of  one  machine  upon  the  Bame 
Borface  of  paper  in  strict  agreement  with  each  other. 
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OF  SHADE   LINEB. 


In  outline  dravmigs,  or  drawings  which  consist  simply  of  the  lines  em- 
ployed to  indicate  the  form  of  the  object  represented,  the  roundness,  the 
flatness,  or  the  obliqoity  of  individual  eurfaces,  is  not  indicated  by  the 
lines,  althoagh  it  may  generally  be  inferred  from  the  relation  of  different 
views  of  the  same  part  The  direct  significance  of  an  outline  drawing  may, 
however,  be  considerably  increased,  by  strengthening  Uiose  lines  which  in- 
dicate the  contours  of  surfaces  resting  in  the  shadow ;  and  this  distinction 
also  improves  the  general  appearance  of  the  drawing.  The  strong  lines,  to 
produce  the  best  effect,  ought  to  be  laid  upon-  the  sharp  edges  at  the  sum- 
mits of  salient  angles ;  bnt  bonnding  lines  for  curve  surfaces  should  be 
drawn  finely,  and  should  be  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  strengthened  on  the 
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shade  side.  This  distinction  assists  in  contrasting  flat  and  curve  surfaces. 
To  onderstand  and  apply  the  shade  lines,  however,  we  must  know  the 
direction  in  which  the  light  is  supposed  to  fall  qpoi  the  object,  and  thence 
the  locally  of  the  shadows. 

Zt  is  necenaiy  for  the  ezplicitneaa  of  the  dhnrju^iiliiftt  fiiatly,  the  light 
be  vapfaatA.  to  lUl  ttpoa  ths  objeot  in  pmDel  Bn^ftat  all  the  puts  may 
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be  shade-lined  according  to  one  uniform  rule ;  secondly,  that  the  light 
should  be  supposed  to  fall  upon  the  object  obliquely,  as  in  this  way  both 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  may  be  relieved  by  shading.  To  distribute 
the  shadows  equally,  the  light  is  supposed  to  fall  in  directions  forming  an 
angle  of  45°  with  both  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  planes  of  projection. 
In  general,  the  light  should  fall,  as  it  were,  from  towards  the  upper  left- 
hand  comer  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  supposing  it  square,  making  also  an 
angle  of  45°  with  the  surface. 

To  illustrate  what  has  been  stated,  let  ah  cd  and  a'  h'  ef  (figs.  181  and 
182)  represent  the  elevation  and  plan  of  a  solid  rectangular  body,  N  O 
being  the  ground  line.  Let  the  direction  of  the  light  in  both  views  be 
represented  in  projection  by  the  arrows  A  B ;  these  lines  form  the  angle 
45°  with  the  line  N  O,  and  by  drawing  the  parallels  at  &,  rf,  a',  e\  so  as  to 
embrace  the  extreme  contour,  we  may  readily  perceive  the  way  in  which 
the  light  falls  upon  tlie  body :  it  falls  upon  three  faces,  namely,  the  two 
vertical  faces  d'  fyf  e^  and  the  top  a'  V  ef.  Consequently,  the  intersec- 
tions or  lines  at  which  these  planes  meet  ought  to  be  lightly  drawn,  namely, 
ah^a  d;  a' f^JxA  f  e.  Again,  the  lateral  planes  represented  by  J  c,  (?  d^ 
V  e\  and  a^  b\  are  obviously  in  the  shade,  as  no  light  falls  upon  them 
directly  ;  and  these  lines  are  sti'cngthened  to  express  the  distinction. 

In  figs.  183  and  184,  the  portion  of  the  exterior  from  bhj  c  to  dis  in 
the  shade,  while  the  rest  is  light ;  and  the  inverse  is  the  case  with  the  inner 
edges.  A  peculiarity,  however,  occurs  at  dy  for  here  the  edges,  inner  and 
outer,  are  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  light.  It  is  plain  that  the  surfaces 
which  come  up  to  these  edges  will  be  in  a  medium  shade,  and  that  the 
lines  at  d  should  be  of  medium  thickness. 

Figs.  185  and  186  represent  a  hollow  cylinder  in  projection.  In  the 
plan,  two  lines,  a,  Cy  dravm  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  light,  and  touch- 
ing the  exterior  of  the  cylinder,  define  the  semicircular  outline  a  V  c,  which 
is  tliro\\Ti  in  the  shade,  and  ought  to  be  strengthened.  Tlie  outlines  a  and 
c  are,  like  the  edges  at  d  (fig.  183),  parallel  to  the  light,  and  the  contour 
on  each  side  gradually  recedes  and  advances  to  the  light.  The  thickness 
of  the  line  should,  therefore,  be  rather  gradually  reduced  at  the  points  a,  c. 
In  the  elevation,  the  base-line  r?/*  should  be  shaded,  and  hd\&  often  half- 
shaded,  as  it  lies  in  a  curve  surface ;  more  generally  full-shaded. 

If,  again,  the  cylinder  be  hollow,  presenting  in  plan  the  interior  contour 
circle  e h,  then  the  semicircle  eg  h  expresses  the  shady  side  of  the  interior, 
the  light  striking  directly  upon  the  oppposite  semicircle. 

These  examples  illustrate  every  case  of  shade-lining  that  occurs  in  out- 
liae  drawings.    The  effect  is  enhanced  by  proportioning  the  thyTrrigBB  of 
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the  lines  to  the  depth  of  the  surfaces  to  which  they  belong,  below  the 

original  snrfaces  from  which  the  shadows  ^     Fig.i8r. 

arise. 

In  the  later  French  system  of  shading, 
the  light  is  supposed,  in  pLcm^  to  strike  to- 
wards the  right  hand  upper  comer,  falling, 
as  it  were,  in  front  of  the  objects ;  but  in 
devcLtiony  towards  the  right  hand  and  foot  of 
the  sheet  (figs.  188, 187). 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  illustrations  of 
this  work,  that  in  the  tinted  drawings,  the 
shadow  is  thrown  according  to  the  French 
system  ;  that  is,  the  light  is  supposed  to  fall 
on  the  drawing  over  the  left  shoulder  at  an 
angle  of  45**.  But  in  outline  drawings,  on 
account  of  its  greater  simplicity,  the  more 
usual  system  of  throwing  the  shade  line  one  way,  both  in  plan  and  eleva- 
tion, is  adopted. 


Fi«.18& 


FBOJECnONS  OF  SIMPLE  BODIES. 

Projections  of  a  regtdar  Jiexagonal  jpyramid  (plate  I). — It  is  evident 
that  two  distinct  geometrical  views  are  necessary  to  convey  a  complete 
idea  of  the  form  of  the  object :  an  elevation  to  represent  the  sides  of  the 
body,  and  to  express  its  height ;  and  a  plan  of  the  upper  surface,  to  ex- 
press the  form  horizontally. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  body  has  an  imaginary  axis  or  oml/teM/nSy 
about  which  the  same  parts  are  equally  distant ;  this  is  an  essential  charac- 
teristic of  all  symmetrical  figures. 

Draw  a  horizontal  straight  line  L  T  through  the  centre  of  the  sheet ; 
this  line  will  represent  the  ground  line.  Then  draw  a  perpendicular  Z  TI 
to  the  ground  line.  For  the  sake  of  preserving  the  symmetry  of  the  draw- 
ing, the  centres  of  the  lower  range  of  figures  are  all  in  the  same  straight 
line  M  N,  drawn  parallel  to  the  ground  line. 

Figs.  1,  2. — In  delineating  the  pyramid,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  construct  the  plan.  The  point  S',  where  the  Jine  Z  TI  intersects 
the  line  M  N,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  the  %ure,  and  from  this 
point,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  side  of  the  hexagon  which  forms  the  base 
of  Ae  pyramid,  deseribe  a  drde,  eattiDg  H  K  in  A'  and  D^    From  these 
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points  with  the  same  radius,  draw  four  arcs  of  circles,  cutting  the  primary 
circle  in  four  points.  These  six  points  being  joined  by  straight  lines,  will 
form  the  figure  A'  B'  C  D'  E'  F',  which  is  the  base  of  the  pyramid ;  and 
the  lines  A'  D',  B'  E',  and  C  F',  will  represent  the  projections  of  its  edges 
fore-shortened  as  they  would  appear  in  the  plan.  If  this  operation  has 
been  correctly  performed,  the  opposite  sides  of  the  hexagon  should  be 
parallel  to  each  other  and  to  one  of  the  diagonals ;  this  should  be  tested 
by  the  application  of  the  square  or  other  instrument  proper  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

By  the  help  of  the  plan  obtained  as  above  described,  the  vertical  pro- 
jection of  the  pyramid  may  be  easily  constructed.  Since  its  base  rests 
upon  the  horizontal  plane,  it  must  be  projected  vertically  upon  the  ground 
line ;  therefore,  from  each  of  the  angles  at  A',  B',  C,  and  D',  raise  per- 
pendiculars to  that  line.  The  points  of  intersection,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  are 
the  true  positions  of  all  the  angles  of  the  base ;  and  it  only  remains  to 
determine  the  height  of  the  pyramid,  wliich  is  to  be  set  off  from  the  point 
G  to  S,  and  to  draw  S  A,  S  B,  S  C,  and  S  D,  which  are  the  only  edges  of 
the  pyramid  visible  in  the  elevation.  Of  these  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
S  A  and  S  D  alone,  being  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane,  are  seen  in  their 
true  length ;  and  moreover,  that  from  the  assumed  position  of  the  solid 
under  examination,  the  points  F'  and  E'  being  situated  in  the  lines  B  B' 
and  C  C,  the  lines  S  B  and  S  C  are  each  the  projections  of  two  edges  of 
the  pyramid. 

Figs.  3  and  4. — To  construct  the  projections  of  the  same  pyramid^  hav- 
vng  its  hose  set  in  an  inclined  position^  hut  with  its  edges  S  A  and  S  D  still 
parallel  to  the  vertical  plane. 

It  is  evident,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  inclination,  the  vertical 
projection  of  this  solid  imprecisely  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  example, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  copy  fig.  1.  For  this  purpose,  after  having 
fixed  the  position  of  the  point  D  upon  the  ground  line,  draw  through  tliis 
point  a  straight  line  D  A,  making  with  L  T  an  angle  equal  to  the  desired 
inclination  of  the  base  of  tlie  pyramid.  Tlien  set  off  the  distance  D  A,  fig. 
1,  from  D  to  A,  fig.  3 ;  erect  a  perpendicular  on  the  centre,  and  set  off 
G  S  equal  to  the  height  of  the  pyramid.  Transfer  also  from  fig.  1  the  dis- 
tance B  G  and  C  G  to  the  corresponding  points  in  fig.  3,  and  complete  the 
figure  by  drawing  the  straight  lines  A  S,  B  S,  C  S,  and  D  S. 

In  constructing  the  plan  of  the  pyramid  in  this  position,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  since  the  edges  S  A  and  S  D  are  still  parallel  to  the  vertical 
plane,  and  the  point  D  remains  unaltered,  the  projection  of  the  point  A 
wiU  still  be  in  the  line  M  N.    Its  position  at  A'  (fig.  4)  is  determined  by 
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the  intersection  of  the  perpendicular  A  A'  with  that  line.  The  remaining 
points  B',  C,  &c.,  in  the  projection  of  the  base,  are  fonnd  in  a  similar 
manner,  by  the  intersections  of  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  correspond- 
ing points  in  the  elevation,  with  lines  drawn  parallel  to  M  N,  at  a  distance 
(set  off  at  <?,  J?,)  equal  to  the  width  of  the  base.  By  joining  all  the  con- 
tiguous points,  we  obtain  the  figure  A'  B'  C  D'  E'  F',  representing  the 
horizontal  projection  of  the  base,  two  of  its  sides,  however,  being  dotted, 
as  they  must  be  supposed  to  be  concealed  by  the  body  of  the  pyramid. 
The  vertex  S  having  been  similarly  projected  to  S',  and  joined  by  straight 
lines  to  the  several  angles  of  the  base,  the  projection  of  the  solid  is  com- 
pleted. 

Figs.  5  and  6. — Tojmd  the  horizontal  projection  of  a  i^a/nsverse  section 
of  the  same  pyramid^  made  hy  a  pUme  perpendioaLa/r  to  the  vertical^  hU 
inclined  at  a/n  angle  to  the  horizontal  plane  of  projection ,'  a/nd  let  all  the 
sides  of  the  base  be  at  an  a/ngle  with  the  ground  line. 

Having  drawn  the  vertical  S  S',  the  centre  line  of  the  figures,  its  point 
of  intersection  with  the  line  M  N  is  the  centre  of  the  plan.  Since  none  of 
the  sides  of  the  base  are  to  be  parallel  with  the  ground  line,  draw  a  diam- 
eter A'  D'  making  the  required  angle  with  that  line,  and  from  the  points 
A'  and  D^  proceed  to  set  out  the  angular  points  of  the  hexagon  as  in  fig.  2. 
Then,  in  order  to  obtain  the  projections  of  the  edges  of  the  pyramid,  join 
the  angular  points  which  are  diametrically  opposite ;  and,  following  the 
method  pointed  out  in  reference  to  fig.  1,  project  the  figure  thus  obtained 
upon  the  vertical  plane,  as  shown  at  fig.  5. 

Now,  if  the  cutting  plane  be  represented  by  the  line  a  din  the  eleva- 
tion, it  is  obvious  that  it  will  expose,  as  the  section  of  the  pyramid,  a  poly- 
gon whose  angular  points  being  the  intersections  of  the  various  edges  with 
the  cutting  plane,  will  be  projected  in  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the 
points  where  it  meets  these  edges  respectively.  K,  therefore,  from  the 
points  a,  y*,  J,  &c.,  we  let  fall  the  perpendiculars  a  a\  ff\  b  b\  '&c.,  and 
join  their  contiguous  points  of  intersection  with  the  lines  A'  D',  F'  C,  B'  E', 
&c.,  we  shall  form  a  six-sided  figure,  which  will  represent  the  section  re- 
quired. The  edges  F  S  and  E  S  being  concealed  in  the  elevation,  but 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  plan,  have  been  expresseil  in  dotted 
lines,  as  also  the  portion  of  the  pyramid  situated  above  the  cutting  plane, 
which,  though  supposed  to  be  removed,  is  necessary  in  order  to  draw  the 
lines  representing  the  edges.  We  have  here  introduced  the  ordinary 
method  of  expressing  sections  in  purely  line-drawings,  by  filling  up  the 
spaces  comprised  within  their  outlines  with  a  quantity  of  parallel  straight 
lines  drawn  at  equal  distances. 
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Figs.  7  and  8. — To  find  the  hxmzorUal  projection  of  the  tramwerse  see- 
lion  of  a  regular  finyesided  pyramid^  cut  hy  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
certical^  hut  inclined  to  the  horizontal  plane  /  and  let  one  edge  ofthepyror 
mid  he  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  both  planes  of  projection. 

The  plan  of  the  pyramid  is  constructed  by  describing  from  the  centre 
S'  a  circle  circumscribing  the  base,  and  from  B'  dividing  the  circumference 
into  five  equal  parts,  and  joining  the  contiguous  points  of  division  by 
straight  lines  to  form  the  polygon  A'  B'  C  D'  E',  each  of  whose  angles, 
being  joined  to  the  centre  S',  shows  the  projections  of  the  edges  of  the 
pyramid.  Then,  following  the  method  above  explained,  we  obtain  the 
elevation  and  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  section  made  by  the  plane 
a  c.  But  that  method  will  not  suffice  for  the  determination  of  the  point  J', 
because  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  corresponding  point  ft,  in  the 
elevation,  coincides  with  the  projection  of  the  edge  BS.  Let  the  pyramid 
be  supposed  to  be  turned  a  quarter  of  a  revolution  round  its  axis ;  the  line 
B'  S'  will  then  have  assumed  the  position  S'  J*.  Project  the  point  ft*  to  J', 
and  join  S  ft*.  Tlien,  since  the  required  point  must  also  be  conceived  to 
have  described  a  quarter  of  a  circle  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizontal 
plane,  and  that  its  new  position  must  be  in  the  line  S  ft*,  it  is  obvious  that 
its  vertical  projection  is  the  point  ft*,  the  intersection  of  a  horizontal  line 
drawn  through  ft,  with  that  line.  The  distance  ft  ft*,  then,  being  transferred 
from  S'  to  ft',  determines  the  position  of  the  latter  point  in  the  plan ;  or, 
following  a  more  methodical  process,  by  projecting  the  point  ft*  to  ft*,  and 
describing  a  circle  from  the  centre  S'  passing  through  ft* ;  its  intersection 
with  B'  S'  is  the  point  sought. 


PROJECTIONS   OF   A   PHISM. 


Plate  n.,  figs.  1  and  2. — Required  to  represent  in  plan  and  elevation 
a  regular  six-sided  prism  in  an  upright  position. 

Lay  down  the  ground  line  and  centre  line,  and  describe  the  hexagon  as 
already  directed.  Project  the  plan  thus  delineated  by  perpendiculars  to 
the  ground  line  from  each  of  its  angular  points ;  and  since  the  prism  is 
upright,  tliese  angular  points  themselves  represent  the  horizontal  projec- 
tions of  all  its  edges,  and  their  elevations  coincide  with  the  perpendiculars 
A'  G,  B'  H,  &c.  Set  off'  from  G  to  A  the  height  of  the  prism,  and  through 
A  draw  A  D  parallel  to  the  ground  line.  Tliis  will  be  the  vertical  projec- 
tion of  the  upper  surface.  The  edges  being  all  parallel  to  the  vertical 
plane,  are,  of  course,  seen  in  their  actual  length. 

Pigs.  8  and  4. — To  form  the  projections  of  the  sameprismj  snpposingU 
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to  have  heen  moved  rmmd  the  point  G,  in  a  plome  parallel  to  the  vertical 
plune. 

Copy  the  elevation  (fig.  1)  on  an  inclined  base.  Now,  by  letting  fall 
perpendiculars  from  all  the  angles  in  the  elevation,  and  joining  the  con- 
tigaous  points  of  intersection  with  the  horizontal  lines  appropriate  to  these 
points  respectively,  we  obtain  the  polygon  A'  B'  C  D'  E'  F'  as  the  projec- 
tion of  the  upper  surface,  and  G'  H'  I'  K'  L'M'  as  that  of  the  base  of  the 
prism.  Finally,  it  will  be  obiserved  that  all  the  edges  are  represented,  in 
the  horizontal  projection,  by  equal  straight  lines,  as  D'  K',  A'  G',  &c.,  and 
that  the  sides  A'  B',  G'  H',  &c.,  remain  still  parallel  to  each  other,  which 
will  afford  the  means  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  the  drawings. 

Figs.  5  and  6. — Required  the  projections  of  the  sa/me  prism  set  into  a 
position  inclined  to  both  planes  of  projection. 

Assuming  that  the  inclination  of  the  prism  upon  the  horizontal  plane 
is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  figures  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  opera- 
tion, the  first  process  is  to  copy  fig.  4,  which  may  be  done  by  drawing  a 
centre  line  X  X,  so  as  to  form  the  required  angle  of  the  prism  with  the 
vertical  plane ;  then,  having  set  off  upon  this  line  a  distance  equal  to 
A'  K',  fig.  4,  transfer  the  distances  A'  G'  and  D'  K'  also  to  fig.  6  ;  and  in 
order  to  find  the  remaining  angular  points,  make  A'  a  equal  to  the  corre- 
sponding distance  in  fig.  4,  and  through  a  draw  B'  F'  perpendicular  to  the 
centre  line,  and  transfer  the  distances  a  B',  a  F'.  Through  the  points  B' 
and  F',  draw  straight  lines  parallel  to  A'  K',  and  join  A'  B',  A'  F' ;  and 
since  we  have  already  seen  that  all  the  other  sides  must  be  parallel  to  these, 
the  figure  is  completed  by  drawing  through  the  points  G',  D',  and  K', 
straight  lines  parallel  to  A'  B'  and  A'  F'  respectively. 

Now,  since  the  prism  has  been  supposed  to  have  preserved  its  former 
inclination  to  the  horizontal  plane,  it  is  obvious  that  every  point  in  it,  such 
as  A,  has,  in  assuming  its  new  position,  simply  moved  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  will,  therefore,  be  in  the  line  A  A  parallel  to  the  ground  line, 
and  since  the  same  point  has  been  projected  to  A',  fig.  6,  it  will  also  be  in 
the  perpendicular  A'  A  ;  the  point  of  intersection  A,  fig.  6,  is,  therefore, 
its  projection  in  the  elevation.  -  The  remaining  angular  points  in  this  view 
are  all  determined  in  the  same  manner  by  the  aid  of  figs.  8  and  6 ;  and 
having  joined  the  contiguous  points,  and  the  corresponding  angles  of  the 
upper  and  lower  surface,  we  obtain  the  complete  vertical  projection  of  the 
prism  in  its  doubly-inclined  position. 
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CX)N8TETrcnON  OF  THE  OONIO   BECTIONS. 

Plate  m. — ^The  plan  of  the  cone  (fig.  2)  is  simply  a  circle,  described 
from  the  centre  S'  of  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  base.  Its  elevcttion 
(fig.  1)  is  an  isosceles  triangle,  obtained  by  drawing  tangents  A'  A,  B'  B, 
perpendicular  to  and  intersecting  the  ground  line ;  then  set  off  upon  the 
centre  line  the  height  C  S,  and  join  S  A,  S  B.  These  lines  are  called  the 
exterior  generatrices  of  the  cone. 

Figs.  1  and  2. — Given  the  projections  of  a  conCy  and  the  direction  of  a 
plane  X  X,  cutting  it  perpendiculaHy  to  the  vertical^  a/nd  otHAquely  to  the 
horizontal  plane  ^  required  to  find^  first  ^  the  horizontcH  projection  of  this 
section/  andj  secondly,  the  outline  of  the  ellipse  thus  formed. 

Through  the  vertex  of  the  cone  draw  a  line  S  E  to  any  point  within  the 
base  A  B ;  let  fall  a  pei-pendicular  from  E,  cutting  the  circumference  of 
the  base  in  E',  and  join  E'  S' ;  then  another  perpendicular  let  fall  from  e 
will  intersect  E'  S'  in  a  point  e\  which  will  be  the  horizontal  projection 
of  a  point  in  the  curve  required  ;  and  so  on  for  any  required  number  of 
points. 

The  exterior  generatrices  A  S  and  B  S  being  both  projected  upon  the 
line  A'  B',  the  extreme  limits  of  the  curve  sought  will  be  at  the  points  a' 
and  h'  on  that  line,  which  are  the  projections  of  the  points  of  intersection 
a  and  h  of  the  cutting  plane  with  the  outlines  of  the  cone.  And  since  the 
line  a'  h'  will  obviously  divide  the  curve  symmetrically  into  two  equal 
parts,  the  points  f\  g^.  A',  &c.,  will  be  readily  obtained  by  setting  off 
above  that  line,  and  on  their  respective  perpendiculars,  the  distances  d'  <?, 
e'  6!*,  &c.  A  sufficient  number  of  points  having  thus  been  determined,  the 
curve  drawn  through  them  (which  will  be  found  to  be  an  ellipse)  will  be 
the  outline  of  the  section  required. 

This  curve  may  be  obtained  by  another  method,  depending  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  sections  of  a  cone  by  planes  parallel  to  the  base  are  circles. 
Thus,  let  the  line  F  G  represent  a  cutting  plane  ;  the  section  which  it 
makes  with  the  cone  will  be  denoted  on  the  horizontal  projection  by  a 
circle  drawn  from  the  centre  S',  with  a  radius  equal  to  half  the  line  F  G ; 
and  by  projecting  tlie  point  of  intersection  11  of  the  horizontal  and  oblique 
planes  by  a  perpendicular  H  H',  and  noting  where  this  line  cuts  the  circle 
above  referred  to,  we  obtain  two  points  H'  and  I'  in  the  curve  required. 
By  a  similar  construction,  as  exemplified  in  the  drawings,  any  number  of 
additional  points  may  be  found. 

As  the  projection  obtained  by  the  preceding  methods  exhibits  llie 
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tion  as  forenshortened,  and  not  in  its  true  dimensions,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  second  question  proposed.  Let  the  cutting 
plane  X  X  be  conceived  to  turn  upon  the  point  &,  so  as  to  coincide  with 
the  vertical  line  h  A,  and  (to  avoid  confusion  of  lines)  let  J  A  be  transferred 
to  a'  b\  which  will  represent,  as  before,  the  extreme  limits  of  the  curve 
required.  Now,  taking  any  point,  such  as  d^  it  is  obvious  that  in  this  new 
position  of  the  cutting  plane,  it  will  be  represented  by  <?,  and  if  the  cutting 
plane  were  turned  upon  a'  J'  as  an  axis  till  it  is  parallel  to  the  vertical 
plane,  the  point  which  had  been  projected  at  d^  would  then  have  described 
round  a'  V  an  arc  of  a  circle,  whose  radius  is  the  distance  d^  <?  (fig.  2). 
This  distance,  therefore,  being  set  off  at  d^  and  /'  on  each  side  of  a'  h\ 
gives  two  points  in  the  curve  sought.  By  a  similar  mode  of  operation  any 
number  of  points  may  be  obtained,  through  which,  if  a  curve  be  drawn,  it 
will  be  an  ellipse  of  the  true  form  and  dimensions  of  the  section. 

Figs.  3  and  4. — Tojmd  the  horizontal  projection  cmd  actual  otMine  of 
the  section  of  a  cone^  mode  ly  aphme  Y  Y  parallel  to  one  side  or  generalrix^ 
and  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  pla/ne. 

Determine  by  the  second  method  laid  down  in  the  preceding  problem 
any  number  of  points,  as  F',  G',  J',  K',  &c.,  in  the  curve  representing  the 
horizontal  projection  of  the  section  specified.  The  horizontal  plane  pass- 
ing through  M  gives  only  one  point  M'  (which  is  the  vertex  of  the  curve 
sought),  because  the  circle  which  denotes  the  section  that  it  makes  with 
the  cone  is  a  tangent  to  the  given  plane. 

In  order  to  determine  the  actual  outline  of  this  curve,  suppose  the 
plane  Y  Y  to  turn  as  upon  a  pivot  at  M,  until  it  has  assumed  the  position 
M  B,  and  transfer  M  B  parallel  to  itself  to  M'  B'.  The  point  F  will  thus 
have  first  described  the  arc  F  E  till  it  reaches  the  point  E,  which  is  then 
projected  to  E*;  suppose  the  given  plane,  now  represented  by  M'  B',  to 
turn  upon  that  line  as  an  axis,  until  it  assumes  a  position  parallel  to  the 
vertical  plane,  the  point  E*,  which  is  distant  from  the  axis  M'  B'  by  the 
distance  F'  S'  (fig.  4),  will  now  be  projected  to  F'  (fig.  3).  The  same  dis- 
tance F'  S^  set  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  axis  M'  B'  gives  another  point 
Gr'  in  the  curve  required,  which  is  \hQ  pa/rabola. 

Figs.  7,  8,  9. — To  draw  the  vertical  projection  of  the  sections  of  two  op- 
posite cones  made  hy  a  plane  parallel  to  their  axis. 

Let  C  E  D  and  C  B  A  be  the  two  cones,  and  X  X  the  position  of  the 
cutting  plane  (fig.  7).  Project  in  plan  either  of  the  cones,  as  in  fig.  8 ; 
from  its  centre,  with  a  radius  equal  to  L  H,  describe  a  circle,  and  draw 
the  tangent  ha;  ha  will  be  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  cutting  plane. 
Draw  the  line  H'  M'  (fig.  9)  parallel  to  the  cutting  plane ;  H^  M'  corre- 
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sponding  in  position  to  the  intersectionB  H,  M  (fig.  7),  of  the  plane  with  the 
cones.  From  H'  and  M'  lay  off  distances  equal  to  L  £,  E  I,  and  the  length  of 
the  cone,  and  through  these  points  draw  perpendiculars,  as^^'  e\  dl  c\  V  a\ 
&c.,  which  must  be  made  equal  to  the  chords^  6,  dc^ha  (fig.  8),  made  by 
the  cutting  plane  a  hj  with  circles  whose  radii  are  G  E^  I F,  and  the  radius 
of  the  base  of  the  cone.  Through  the  points  a\  d^  ef^  W^f\  d\  ft',  draw 
the  curve,  and  we  have  the  projection  required.  A  similar  construction 
will  give  the  sectional  projection  of  the  opposite  cone  at  M'.  The  curve 
thus  iound  is  the  hyperbola. 


PENETRATIONS   OR  INTERSEOTIONS  OF  SOLIDS. 

On  examining  the  minor  details  of  most  machines,  we  find  numerous 
examples  oi  cylindrical  and  other  forms,  fitted  to,  and  even  appearing  to 
pass  through  each  other  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  examples  grouped 
in  plates  IV.  and  V.  are  selected  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  those  cases 
which  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  of  elucidating  general  principles. 


PENETRATIONS   OF  CYLINDERS. 

Plate  IV. — ^Figs.  1  and  2  represent  the  projections  of  two  cylinders  of 
unequal  diameters  meeting  each  other  at  right  angles ;  one  of  which  is 
denoted  by  the  rectangle  A  B  E  D  in  the  vertical,  and  by  the  circle 
A'  H'  B'  in  the  horizontal  projections  ;  while  the  other,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  horizontal,  is  indicated  in  the  former  by  the  circle  L  P  I  N,  and  in 
the  latter  by  the  figure  \J  Y  K'  M'.  From  the  position  of  these  two  solids 
it  is  evident  that  the  curves  formed  by  their  junction  will  be  projected  in 
the  circles  A'  H'  B'  and  L  P  I  N ;  and  further,  that  such  would  also  be 
the  case  even  although  their  axes  did  not  intersect  each  other. 

But  if  the  position  of  these  bodies  be  changed  into  that  represented  at 
fi^.  3  and  4,  the  lines  of  their  intersection  will  assume  in  the  vertical  pro- 
jection a  totally  different  aspect,  and  may  be  accurately  determined  by 
the  following  construction. 

Through  any  point  taken  upon  the  plan  (fig.  4)  draw  a  horizontal  line 
a!  ft', which  is  to  be  considered  as  indicating  a  plane  cutting  both  cylinders 
parallel  to  their  axes  ;  this  plane  would  cut  the  vertical  cylinder  in  lines 
drawn  perpendicularly  through  the  points  c'  and  d\  To  find  the  vertical 
projection  of  its  intersection  with  the  other  cylinder,  conceive  its  base  I'l"^^ 
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after  being  transferred  to  P  L*,  to  be  turned  over  parallel  to  the  horizontal 
plane  ;  this  is  expressed  by  simply  drawing  a  circle  of  the  diameter  !•  L* ; 
and  producing  the  line  a'  V  to  a" ;  then  set  off  the  distance  a}  e'  on  each 
side  of  the  axis  I  K,  and  draw  straight  lines  through  these  points  parallel 
to  it.  These  lines  ah^g  h^  denote  the  intersection  of  the  plane  a'  V  with 
the  horizontal  cylinder,  and  therefore  the  points  c,  d^  m,  o,  where  they  cut 
the  perpendiculars  ccf^  dd\  are  points  in  the  curve  required.  By  laying 
down  other  planes  similar  to  a'  h\  and  operating  as  before,  any  nimiber  of 
points  may  be  obtained.  The  vertices  i  and  k  of  the  curves  are  obviously 
projected  directly  ;  and  their  extreme  points  are  determined  by  the  inter- 
sections of  the  outlines  of  both  cylinders.  When  the  cylinders  are  of 
unequal  diameters,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  curves  of  penetration  are 
hyperbolas. 

Figs.  5  and  6. —  WJien  the  dicmietera  of  the  cylinders  are  eqiudj  and 
when  they  cut  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  curves  of  penetration  are  pro- 
jected vertically  in  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other,  as  in  fig.  5, 
where  the  projections  of  some  of  the  points  are  indicated  in  elevation  and 
plan  by  the  same  letters  of  reference. 

Figs.  7  and  8. — To  delmeiUe  the  intersections  of  two  cylinders  of  equal 
diameters  at  right  a/ngles^  when  one  of  the  cylinders  is  inclined  to  the  ver- 
tical plane. 

Supposing  the  two  preceding  figures  to  have  been  drawn,  the  projec- 
tion c  of  any  point  such  as  </  may  be  ascertained  by  observing  that  it  must 
be  situated  in  the  perpendicular  c'  c,  and  that  since  the  distance  of  this 
point  (projected  at  c  in  fig.  5)  from  the  horizontal  plane  remains  unaltered, 
it  must  also  be  in  the  horizontal  line  c  c.  Upon  these  principles  all  the 
points  indicated  by  literal  references  in  fig.  7  are  determined  ;  the  curves 
of  penetration  resulting  therefrom  intersecting  each  other  at  two  points 
projected  upon  the  axial  line  L  K,  of  which  that  marked  q  alone  is  seen. 
The  ends  of  the  horizontal  cylinder  are  represented  by  ellipses,  the  con- 
struction of  which  will  also  be  obvious  on  referring  to  the  figures ;  and 
they  do  not  require  further  consideration  here. 


PENETRATIONS   OF  CYLINDERS,   OONES,   AND  SPHERES. 

Plate  v.,  figs.  1  and  2. — To  find  the  curves  resvlting  from  the  inter- 
section  of  two  cylinders  of  unequal  diam,eters^  meeting  at  a/ny  angle. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  suppose  the  axes  of  both  cylinders  to  be 
parallel  tb  tb»  ^  ^  BED  and  KOQP  be  their  pro- 
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jectioDB  upon  tibat  plane.  In  constructing,  in  the  first  place,  their  horizon- 
tal projection,  observe  that  the  upper  end  A  B  of  the  larger  cylinder  is 
represented  by  an  ellipse  A'  K'  B'  M',  which  may  easily  be  drawn  by  the 
help  of  the  major  axis  K'  M'  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  of 
the  minor  A'  B',  the  projection  of  the  diameter.  The  visible  portion  of 
the  base  of  the  cylinder  being  similarly  represented  by  the  semi-ellipse 
L'  D'  H',  its  entire  outline  will  be  completed  by  drawing  tangents  U  W 
and  H'  K'.  The  upper  extremity  P  N  of  the  smaller  cylinder  will  also  be 
projected  in  the  ellipse  jp'  i'  W, 

Now,  suppose  a  plane,  as  a'  5^  (fig.  2),  to  pass  through  both  cylinders 
parallel  to  their  axes ;  it  will  cut  the  surface  of  the  larger  cylinder  in  two 
straight  lines  passing  through  the  points/*'  and  ^  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
cylinder ;  these  lines  will  be  represented  in  the  elevation,  by  projecting 
the  points/*'  and  g'  tof^  g ;  and  drawing  afsnd  c  g  parallel  to  the  axis. 
The  plane  a^  g[  will  in  like  manner  cut  the  smaller  cylinder  in  two  straight 
lines,  which  will  be  represented  in  the  vertical  projection  by  rf  A  and  e  i, 
and  the  intersections  of  these  lines  with  af  and  c  g  will  give  four  points 
Z,  ^,  m,  and  n,  in  the  curves  of  penetration.  Of  these  points  one  only,  that 
marked  Z,  is  visible  in  the  plan,  where  it  is  denoted  by  V, 

Fig.  1. — To  find  the  curves  of  penetration  in  the  elevoHon  withmU  the 
aid  of  theplun. 

Let  the  bases  D  E  and  Q  O  of  both  cylinders  be  conceived  to  be  turned 
over  into  tlie  vertical  plane  after  being  transferred  to  any  convenient  dis- 
tance, as  D'  E'  and  Q^  O',  from  the  principal  figure ;  they  will  then  be 
represented  by  the  circles  D'  H^  E'*  and  Q'  G'  O'.  Now  draw  a'^c^  paral- 
lel to  D  E,  and  at  any  suitable  distance  from  the  centre  I ;  this  line  will 
represent  the  intersection  of  the  base  of  the  cylinder  with  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  both,  as  before.  The  intersection  of  this  plane  with  the 
base  of  the  smaller  cylinder  will  be  found  by  setting  off  from  K  a  distance 
Rjp,  equal  to  I  (?,  and  drawing  through  the  point  J9  a  straight  line  parallel 
to  Q  O.  It  is  obvious  that  the  intersection  of  the  supposed  plane  with  the 
convex  surfaces  of  the  cylinders  will  be  represented  by  the  lines  af^  c  y, 
and  dh^  e  t,  drawn  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  respective  cylinders  through 
the  points  where  the  chords  a^  c^  and  d^  e^  cut  the  circles  of  their  bases ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  intereections  of  these  lines  indicate  points  in 
tlie  curves  sought.  These  points  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely  by  con- 
ceiving other  planes  to  pass  through  the  cylinders,  and  operating  as 
before. 

Figs.  3  and  4.  —  To  find  the  curves  of  penetration  of  a  oone  and 
sphere. 
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Let  D  8  be  the  axis  of  the  cone,  A'  L'  B'  the  circle  of  its  base,  and  the 
triangle  A  B  S  its  projection  on  the  vertical  plane ;  and  let  C,  C,  be  the 
projections  of  the  centre,  and  the  circles  E'  K'  F'  and  E  G  F  those  of  the 
circumferences  of  the  sphere. 

This  problem,  like  most  others  similar  to  it,  can  be  solved  only  by  the 
aid  of  imaginary  intersecting  planes.  Let  a  h  (fig.  3)  represent  the  pro- 
jection of  a  horizontal  plane  ;  it  will  cut  the  sphere  in  a  circle  whose  diam- 
eter is  a  i,  and  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  centre  C  in  the  plan. 
Its  intersection  with  the  cone  is  also  a  circle  described  from  the  centre  8' 
with  the  diameter  c  d;  the  points  e*  2xAf\  where  these  two  circles  cut 
each  other,  are  the  horizontal  projections  of  two  points  in  the  lower  curve, 
which  is  evidently  entirely  hidden  by  the  sphere.  The  points  referred  to 
are  projected  vertically  upon  the  line  ah  ^\>e  and  f.  The  upper  curve, 
which  is  seen  in  both  projections,  is  obtained  by  a  similar  process  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  horizontal  cutting  planes  must  be  taken  in  such 
positions  as  to  pass  through  both  solids  in  circles  which  shall  intersect  each 
other.  For  our  guidance  in  this  respect  it  will  be  necessary,  first,  to  de- 
termine the  vertices  m  and  n  of  the  curves  of  penetration. 

For  this  purpose,  conceive  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of 
the  cone  and  the  centre  of  the  sphere ;  its  horizontal  projection  will  be  the 
straight  line  C  \J  joining  the  centres  of  the  two  bodies.  Let  us  also  make 
the  supposition  that  this  plane  is  turned  upon  the  line  C  C  as  on  an  axis, 
until  it  becomes  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane ;  the  points  8'  and  \J  will 
now  have  assumed  the  positions  8*  and  L*,  and  consequently  the  axis  of 
the  cone  will  be  projected  vertically  in  the  line  D'  8',  and  its  side  in  8'  L', 
cutting  the  sphere  at  the  points  p  and  r.  Conceive  the  solids  to  have 
resumed  their  original  relative  positions,  it  is  clear  that  the  vertices  or 
adjacent  limiting  points  of  the  curves  of  penetration  must  be  in  the  hori- 
zontal lines  ^  0  and  r  q^  drawn  through  the  points  determined  as  above  ; 
their  exact  positions  on  these  lines  may  be  ascertained  by  projecting  ver- 
tically the  points  mf  and  n\  where  the  arcs  described  by  the  points^  and 
r,  in  restoring  the  cone  to  its  first  position,  intersect  the  line  8  L. 

It  is  of  importance  further,  to  ascertain  the  points  at  which  the  curves 
of  penetration  meet  the  outlines  A  8  and  8  B  of  the  cone.  The  plane 
which  passes  through  these  lines  being  projected  horizontally  in  A'  B',  will 
cut  the  sphere  in  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  i'f;  this  circle,  described  in  the 
elevation  from  the  centre  C,  will  cut  the  sides  A  8  and  8  B  in  four  points 
at  which  the  curves  of  penetration  are  tangents  to  the  outlines  of  the  cone. 

Figs.  5  and  6. — To  find  the  lines  qf  jpenetratian  of  a  cylinder  and  a 
eyUndrieal  ring  or  torus. 
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Let  the  circles  A'  E'  B',  F'  G'  K',  represent  the  horizontal,  and  the 
figure  A  C  B  D  the  vertical  projection  of  the  torus,  and  let  the  circle 
W  f  L',  and  the  rectangle  H  I  M  L  be  the  analogous  projections  of  the 
cylinder,  which  passes  perpendicularly  through  it.  Conceive,  as  before, 
a  plane  a  h  (fig.  5),  to  pass  horizontally  through  both  solids ;  it  will  ob- 
viously cut  the  cylinder  in  a  circle  which  will  be  projected  in  the  base 
H'y  L'  itself,  and  the  ring  in  two  other  circles,  of  which  one  only,  part 
of  which  is  represented  by  the  arc  f^  J"  l\  will  intersect  the  cylinder  at 
the  points/'  and  i«,  which  being  projected  vertically  to  fig.  5,  will  give 
two  points/  and  J*  in  the  upper  curve  of  penetration. 

Another  horizontal  plane,  taken  at  the  same  distance  hdcw  the  centre 
line  A  B  as  that  marked  a  J  is  above  it,  will  evidently  cut  the  ring  in 
circles  coinciding  with  those  already  obtained  ;  consequently  the  points/' 
and  h^  indicate  points  in  the  lower  as  well  as  in  the  upper  curves  of  pene- 
tration, and  are  projected  vertically  at  d  and  e.  Thus,  by  laying  down 
two  planes  at  equal  distances  on  each  side  of  A  B,  by  one  operation  four 
points  in  the  curves  required  are  determined. 

To  determine  the  vertices  m  and  n,  following  the  method  explained  in 
the  preceding  problem,  draw  a  plane  O  n',  passing  through  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and  conceive  this  plane  to  be  moved 
round  the  point  O  as  on  a  hinge,  until  it  has  assumed  the  position  O  B', 
parallel  to  the  vertical  plane ;  the  point  n\  representing  the  extreme 
outline  of  the  cylinder  in  plan,  will  now  be  at  r',  and  being  projected  ver- 
tically, that  outline  will  cut  the  ring  in  two  points^  and  r,  which  would 
be  the  limits  of  the  curves  of  penetration  in  the  supposed  relative  position 
of  the  two  solids  ;  and  by  drawing  the  two  horizontal  lines  r  n  and  p  m^ 
and  projecting  the  point  n'  vertically,  the  intersections  of  these  lines,  the 
two  points  m  and  n,  are  the  vertices  of  the  curves  in  the  actual  position  of 
the  penetrating  bodies. 

Tlie  points  at  which  the  curves  are  tangents  to  the  outlines  H  I  and  L  M 
of  the  cylinder,  may  readily  be  found  by  describing  arcs  of  circles  from 
tlie  centre  O  through  the  points  11'  and  L',  which  represent  these  lines  in 
the  plan,  and  then  proceeding,  as  above,  to  project  the  points  thus  obtained 
upon  the  elevation.  Lastly,  to  determine  the  points,  as  j^  2,  &c.,  where 
the  curves  are  tangents  to  the  horizontal  outlines  of  the  ring,  draw  a  circle 
P'  s'  J  with  a  radius  equal  to  that  of  the  centre  line  of  the  ring,  namely, 
P  D  ;  the  points  of  intersection  z'  and  f  are  the  horizontal  projections  of 
the  points  sought. 

acquired  to  represent  the  sections  which  would  he  made  in  the  ring  new 
h^ore  us,  hy  two  planes^  one  of  which,  W  T',  is  parallel  to  the  vertical 
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plancj  while  the  other j  T'  E',  is  perpendicvlcMr  to  both  plcmes  of  jn^ojec- 
tion. 

The  section  made  by  the  last-named  plane  mnst  obvionslj  have  its  ver- 
tical projection  in  the  line  CD,  which  indicates  the  position  of  the  plane ; 
bnt  the  former  will  be  represented  in  its  actual  form  and  dimensions  in 
the  elevation.  To  determine  its  outlines,  let  two  horizontal  planes  g  q  and 
i  Jcy  equidistant  from  the  centre  line  A  B,  be  supposed  to  cut  the  ring ; 
their  lines  of  intersection  with  it  will  have  their  horizontal  projections  in 
the  two  circles  ^  o'  and  K  q'  which  cut  the  given  plane  N'  T  in  <?'  and  q\ 
These  points  being  projected  vertically  to  o,  y„i,  &c.,  give  four  points  in 
the  curve  required.  The  line  W  T  cutting  the  circle  A'  E'  B'  at  N',  the 
projection  N  of  this  point  is  the  extreme  limit  of  the  curve. 

The  circle  P'  8'j\  the  centre  line  of  the  rim  of  the  torus,  is  cut  by  the 
planes  W  T  at  the  point «',  which  being  projected  vertically  upon  the 
lines  D  P  and  C  ly  determines  s  and  I,  the  points  of  contact  of  the  curve 
with  the  horizontal  outlines  of  the  ring.  Finally,  the  points  t  and  u  are 
obtained  by  drawing  from  the  centre  O  a  circle  T'  v^  tangent  to  the  given 
plane,  and  projecting  the  point  of  intersection  v'  to  the  points  v  and  a?, 
which  are  then  to  be  replaced  upon  C  D  by  drawing  the  horizontals  v  t 
and  xu. 


PENETRATIONS  OF  CYLINDERS,   PRISMS,   SPHERES,   AND  CONES. 

Plate  VI.,  figs.  1  and  2. — Reqymed  to  delineate  the  lines  of  penetra- 
tion of  a  sphere  a/ad  a  regvlar  hexagonal  prism  whose  axis  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

The  centres  of  the  circles  forming  the  two  projections  of  the  sphere  are, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  problem,  upon  the  axis  C  C  of  the  upright 
prism,  which  is  projected  horizontally  in  the  regular  hexagon  D'  E'  F'  G' 
H'  I'.  Hence  it  follows,  that  as  all  the  lateral  faces  of  the  prism  are  equi- 
distant from  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  their  lines  of  intersection  with  it  will 
necessarily  be  circles  of  equal  diameters.  Now,  the  perpendicular  face 
represented  by  the  line  E'  F'  in  the  plan,  will  meet  the  surface  of  the 
sphere  in  two  circular  arcs  E  F  and  L  M  (fig.  1),  described  from  the  centre 
C,  with  a  radius  equal  to  c^  V  or  a'  c\  And  the  intersections  of  the  two 
oblique  faces  D'  E'  and  F'  G'  will  obviously  be  each  projected  in  two  arcs 
of  an  ellipse  whose  major  axis  dg\&  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  ach^ 
and  the  minor  axis  is  the  vertical  projection  of  that  diameter,  as  represented 
at  eff^  (fig.  2).    But  as  it  is  necessary  to  draw  small  portions  only  of  these 

eurves,  the  following  method  may  be  employed. 
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Draw  D  G;  throngh  the  points  E,  F,  divide  the  portions  E  F  and  F G 
respectively  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts,  and  drawing  perpen- 
diculars through  the  points  of  division,  set  off  from  F  G  the  distances  from 
the  corresponding  points  in  £  F  to  the  circular  arc  £  C  F,  as  points  in  the 
elliptical  arc  required*  The  remaining  elliptical  arcs  should  be  traced  by 
the  same  method* 

Figs.  3  and  4. — Required  to  draw  the  lines  of  penetration  of  a  cylinder 
omd  a  sphere^  the  cent/re  of  the  sphere  being  withovt  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

Let  the  circle  D'  £'  L'  be  the  projection  of  the  base  of  the  given  cylin- 
der, the  elevation  of  which  is  shown  at  fig.  3,  and  let  A  B  be  the  diameter 
of  the  given  sphere.  If  a  plane,  as  &  d\  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  vertical 
plane,  it  will  evidently  cut  the  cylinder  in  two  straight  lines  G  G',  H  H', 
parallel  to  the  axis,  and  projected  vertically  from  the  points  G'  and  H'. 
This  plane  will  also  cut  the  sphere  in  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  equal  to 
d  d\  and  which  is  to  be  described  from  the  centre  C  with  a  radius  of  half 
that  line ;  its  intersection  with  the  lines  G  G'  and  H  H'  will  give  so  many 
points  in  the  curves  sought,  viz.,  G,  H,  I,  K. 

The  planes  a'  V  and  e'  f\  which  are  tangents  to  the  cylinder,  furnish 
only  two  points  respectively  in  the  curves ;  of  these  points  E  and  F  alone 
are  visible,  the  other  two,  L  and  M,  being  concealed  by  the  solid  ;  there- 
fore, the  planes  drawn  for  the  construction  of  the  curves  must  be  all  taken 
between  a'  V  and  ^'y.  Tlie  plane  which  passes  through  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  cuts  the  sphere  in  a  circle  whose  projection  upon  the  vertical 
plane  will  meet  at  the  points  D,  N,  and  y,  A,  the  outlines  of  the  cylinder, 
to  which  the  curves  of  penetration  are  tangents. 

Figs.  5  and  6. — To  find  the  lines  of  penetration  of  a  tnmcated  cone 
and  a  prrHm. 

The  sti-aiglit  line  C  D  is  the  axis  of  a  truncated  cone,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  plan  by  two  circles  described  from  tlie  centre  C  ;  and  the 
horizontal  lines  M  N  and  M'  W  are  the  projections  of  the  axis  of  a  prism 
of  wliich  the  base  is  square,  and  the  faces  respectively  parallel  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  planes  of  projection. 

In  laying  down  the  plan  of  this  solid,  it  is  supposed  to  be  inverted,  in 
order  that  the  smaller  end  of  the  cone,  and  the  lines  of  intersection  of  the 
lower  surface  F  G  of  the  prism  may  be  exhibited.  According  to  this 
arrangement,  the  letters  A'  and  B'  (fig.  6)  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  be 
marked  at  the  points  I'  and  H/,  and  conversely  ;  but  as  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  part  above  M'  N'  is  exactly  symmetrical  with  that  below  it,  the 
distribution  of  the  letters  of  reference  adopted  in  our  figures  can  lead  to  no 
confusion. 
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Tlie  intersection  of  the  plane  F  G  with  the  cone  is  projected  horizon- 
tally in  a  circle  described  from  the  centre  C,  with  the  diameter  F'  6'. 
The  arcs  V  F'  A'  and  H'  G'  B'  are  the  only  parts  of  this  circle  which  re- 
qnire  to  be  drawn. 

Figs.  7  and  8. — To  describe  the  curves  formed  hy  the  intersection  of  a 
cylinder  vnth  thefrusl/wm,  of  a  coney  the  axes  of  the  injoo  solids  cutting  each 
other  at  right  angles. 

The  axes  of  the  solids  and  their  projections  are  laid  down  in  the  figures 
precisely  as  in  the  preceding  example.  The  intersections  of  the  ontlines 
of  the  cone  in  the  elevation  with  those  of  the  cylinder,  fnmish,  obviously, 
four  points  in  the  curves  of  penetration ;  these  points  are  all  projected 
horizontally  upon  the  line  A'  B'.  Now,  suppose  a  plane,  as  ah  (fig.  7), 
to  pass  horizontally  through  both  solids ;  its  intersection  with  the  cone 
will  be  a  circle  of  the  diameter  c  dj  while  the  cylinder  will  be  cut  in  two 
parallel  straight  lines,  represented  in  the  elevation  by  a  J,  and  whose  hori- 
zontal projection  may  be  determined  in  the  following  manner : — Conceive 
a  vertical  plane  y^j',  cutting  the  cylinder  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  and  let 
the  circle  g  ef  thereby  formed  be  described  from  the  intersection  of  the 
axes  of  the  two  solids ;  the  line^  h  will  now  represent,  in  tiiis  position  of 
the  section,  the  distance  of  one  of  the  lines  sought  from  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder.  Now  set  off  this  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  point  A',  and 
through  the  points  k  and  a^  thus  obtained,  draw  straight  lines  parallel  to 
A'  B' ;  the  intersections  of  these  lines  with  the  circle  drawn  from  the 
centre  C  of  the  diameter  c  d  will  give  four  points  m\  p\  n,  and  o,  which 
being  projected  vertically  upon  a  J,  determine  two  points  m  andjp  in  the 
curves  required. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  vertices  or  adjacent  limiting  points  of  the  curves, 
draw  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone  a  straight  line  t  e^  touching  the  circle  gef 
and  let  a  horizontal  plane  be  supposed  to  pass  through  the  point  of  con- 
tact e.  Proceed  according  to  the  method  given  above  to  determine  the 
intersections  of  this  plane  with  each  of  the  solids  in  question,  the  four 
points  i\  /,  y,  and  «,  which  being  projected  vertically  upon  the  line  e  r, 
determine  the  vertices  i  and  r  required. 

OP    THE    HBLIX. 

Plate  Vii. — The  HeUx  is  the  curve  described  upon  the  soiface  of  a 
cylinder  by  a  point  revolving  round  it,  and  at  the  same  time  moving 
parallel  to  its  axis  by  a  certain  invariable  distance  daring  each  revdntMni. 
This  diatanee  is  called  thejpifeA  of  the  serew. 
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Figs.  1  and  2. — Required  to  construct  the  helical  cttrve  described  hy  the 
point  A  upon  a  cylinder  projected  horizoniaUy  in,  the  cirde  A!  C  F',  the 
pitch  heinff  represented  by  the  line  A'  A". 

Divide  the  pitch  A'  A'  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  say  eight ;  and 
through  each  point  of  division,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  draw  straight  lines  parallel  to 
the  ground  line.  Then  divide  the  circumference  A'  C  F'  into  the  same 
number  of  parts ;  the  points  of  division  B',  C,  E',  F',  &c.,  will  be  the 
horizontal  projections  of  the  different  positions  of  the  given  point  during 
its  motion  round  the  cylinder.  Thus,  when  the  point  is  at  B'  in  the  plan, 
its  vertical  projection  will  be  the  point  of  intersection  B  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar drawn  through  B'  and  the  horizontal  drawn  through  the  first  point  of 
division.  Also,  when  the  point  arrives  at  C  in  the  plan,  its  vertical  pro- 
jection is  the  point  C,  where  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  C  cut«  the 
horizontal  passing  through  the  second  point  of  division,  and  so  on  for  all 
the  remaining  points.  The  curve  A  B  C  F  A»  drawn  through  all  the 
pointfi  thus  obtained,  is  the  helix  required. 

Figs.  1  and  2. — To  draw  the  vertical  devotion  of  the  solid  contained 
between  two  helical  surfaces  and  two  concentric  cylinders. 

A  hdical  surface  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  straight  line 
round  the  axis  of  a  cylinder ;  its  outer  end  moving  in  a  helix,  and  the  line 
itself  forming  with  the  axis  a  constant  and  invariable  angle. 

Let  A'  C  F'  and  K'  M'  O'  represent  the  concentric  bases  of  the  cylin- 
ders, whose  common  axis  S  T  is  vertical ;  the  curve  of  the  exterior  helix 
A  C  F  A'  is  the  first  to  be  drawn  according  to  the  method  above  shown. 
Then  having  pet  off  from  A  to  A'  the  thickness  of  the  required  solid,  draw 
through  A'  another  helix  equal  and  similar  to  the  former.  Now  construct, 
as  above,  another  helix,  K  C  O,  of  the  same  pitch  as  the  last,  but  on  the 
interior  cylinder ;  as  also  another,  K'  C*  O*,  equal  and  parallel  to  the 
former.  Tlie  lines  A'  K',  B'  L',  C  M',  &c.,  represent  the  horizontal  pro- 
jections of  the  various' positions  of  the  generating  straight  line,  wliich,  in 
the  present  example,  has  been  supposed  to  be  horizontal ;  and  these  lines 
are  projected  vertically  at  A  K,  B  L,  «fec. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  position  A  K  the  generating  line  is 
projected  in  its  actual  length,  and  that  at  the  position  C  M'  its  vertical 
projection  is  the  point  C.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  generatrix  of 
the  second  helix.  The  parts  of  both  curves  which  are  visible  in  the  ele- 
vation may  be  easily  determined  by  inspection. 

Figs.  3  and  4. — To  detemvine  th^  vertical  projection  of  the  solid  formed 
by  a  sphere  moving  in  a  helical  curve. 

Let  A'  C  E'  be  the  base  of  a  cylinder,  upon  which  the  centre  point  G 
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of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  a'  C  describes  a  helix,  which  is  projected  on 
the  vertical  plane  in  the  curve  A  C  E  J.     After  determining  as  above  the 

various  points  A,  B,  C,  D ,  in  this  curve,  draw  from  each  of  these 

points  as  centres,  circles  with  the  radius  a!  C  ;  the  circumferences  of  these 
circles  will  denote  the  various  positions  of  the  sphere  during  its  motion 
round  the  cylinder;  and  if  lines  be  drawn  touching  these  circles,  the 
curves  thereby  formed  will  constitute  the  figure  required.  One  of  these 
curves  will  disappear  at  O,  which  is  its  point  of  contact  with  the  circle 
described  from  the  point  E,  the  intersection  of  the  helix  with  the  perpen- 
dicular E  E' ;  it  will  again  reappear  at  the  point  I  when  it  becomes  a  tan- 
gent to  the  circle  described  from  the  point  J  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
line  A  A'.  The  exterior  and  interior  circles  (fig.  4)  represent  the  horizon- 
tal projection  of  the  solid  in  question. 

The  conical  helix  differs  from  the  cylindrical  one  in  that  it  is  described 
on  the  surface  of  a  cone  instead  of  on  that  of  a  cylinder  ;  but  the  construc- 
tion differs  but  slightly  from  the  one  described.  By  following  out  the  same 
principles,  helices  may  be  represented  as  lying  upon  spheres  or  any  other, 
surfaces  of  revolution. 

In  the  arts  are  to  be  found  numerous  practical  applications  of  the  heli- 
cal curve,  as  wood  and  machine  screws,  geers,  and  staircases,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  will  be  still  farther  explained  under  their  appropriate  heads. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  SUEPACES. 

Thb  development  of  the  surfiEUse  of  a  solid  is  the  drawing  or  nnrolliug 
on  a  plane  the  form  of  its  covering ;  and  if  that  form  be  cut  oat  of  paper, 
it  would  exactly  fit  and  coyer  the  smibce  of  the  solid.  Frequentl j  in 
practice,  the  form  of  the  sur&ce  of  a  solid  is  found  b j  applying  paper  or 
thin  sheet  brass  directly  to  the  solid,  and  cutting  it  to  fit  Tin  and  copper- 
smiths, boiler-makers,  &c.,  are  continually  required  to  form  from  sheet 
metal  forms  analogous  to  solids ;  to  execute  which  they  should  be  able  to 
construct  geometrically  the  development  of  the  sur&ce  of  which  they  are 
to  make  the  form. 

The  development  of  the  surface  of  a  plain  cylinder  is  evidently  but  a 
plane  sheet,  of  which  the  circumference  is  one  dimension  whilst  its  length 
is  the  other. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  8UBFA0E  OF  IKTEB8EGTED  0TLINDEB8. 

Plate  Viil.,  4g8«  1  aiid  2. — To  draw  ths  surface  of  a  cylinder  formed 
hy  the  intersection  of  another  equal  cylinder^  ae  the  knee  of  a  stovepipe. 

Let  A  B  C  D  be  the  elevation  of  the  pipe  or  cylinder.  Above  A  B 
describe  the  semicircle  A'  4'  B'  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  pipe ;  divide  this 
semicircle  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  eight  for  instance ;  through  these 
points  1',  2',  3',  &c.,  draw  lines  parallel  to  side  A  C  of  pipe,  and  touching 
the  line  C  D  of  the  intersection  of  the  two  cylinders.  Lay  off  A^  B*  equal  to 
the  semicircle  A'  4'  B',  and  divided  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts ; 
through  these  points  of  division  erect  perpendiculars  to  A^  B^,  and  on  these 
perpendiculars  lay  off  the  distances  A"  C",  V  1",  2"  2",  3"  3",  and  so  on, 
corresponding  to  A  C,  1 1, 2  2,  3  3,  &c.,  in  preceding  figure.    Through  the 

points  C",  1'',  2", D",  then  draw  connecting  lines,  and  we  have  the 

developed  surface  required.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  gives  but  one 
half  of  the  surface  of  the  pipe,  the  other  being  exactly  similar  to  it. 
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FigB.  8  and  4, — To  develop  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  mtereected  hy  aiv- 
cAer  cjfUndeTj  as  in  the  formation  of  a  1  pipe, 

llie  construction  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  and  as  the  same  letters 
snd  figores  are  preserved  relatively,  the  demonstration  will  be  easily 
understood  fi*om  the  foregoing. 

The  development  of  the  surface  of  a  right  cone  (figs.  5  and  6).  From  C 
(fig.  6)  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  C  A'  equal  to  the  inclined  side  A  C  of 
the  cone  (fig.  6),  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  A'  B'  A^ ;  on  this  arc  lay  off 
the  distance  A'  B'  A'  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  base  of  the  cone  ; 
connect  A'  C  and  G  A',  and  A'  B'  A''  C  is  the  developed  surface  re- 
quired. 

To  develop  the  surface  of  afrustrwm  of  a  cone^  D  A  B  E  (fig.  6). 
On  fig.  6  develop  the  cut-off  cone  C  D  E  as  in  preceding  construction, 
and  we  have  A'  B'  A'  D'  E'  D  as  the  developed  surface  of  the  right 
frofitrum. 

To  develop  the  surface  ofafrustrum  of  a  coney  whefn,  the  cutting  pLcme 
a  I  (fig.  5)  is  inclined  to  the  hose. 

On  A  B  the  base  describe  the  semicircle  A  3'  B ;  divide  the  semicircle 
into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  six  for  instance  ;  from  each  point  of  divi- 
sion 1',  2\  3',  4',  5',  let  fall  perpendiculars  to  the  base ;  at  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  con- 
nect each  of  these  last  points  with  the  apex  C.  Divide  now  the  arc  A'  B' 
(fig.  6)  into  six  equal  parts,  or  the  arc  A'  B'  A''  into  twelve ;  each  of  these 
parts  by  the  construction  is  equal  to  the  arc  A  1',  V  2'  (fig.  5) ;  connect 
these  points  of  division  with  the  point  C ;  on  C  A'  (fig.  6)  take  C  a'  equal 
to  C  a  of  fig.  5,  a  being  the  point  at  which  the  plane  cuts  the  inclined  side 
of  the  cone ;  in  the  same  way  on  C  B',  lay  off  C  J'  equal  to  C  J. 

It  is  evident  that  all  the  lines  connecting  the  apex  C  with  the  base, 
included  within  the  two  inclined  sides,  are  represented  as  less  than  their 
actual  length  in  fig.  5,  and  must  be  projected  on  tlie  inclined  sides  to  de- 
termine their  absolute  dimensions ;  project,  therefore,  the  points  1^,  2^,  3^^, 
4',  6" J  at  which  the  cutting  plane  intersects  the  lines  C  1,  C  2,  C  3,  C  4, 
C  5,  by  drawing  parallels  to  the  base  through  these  points  to  the  inclined 
side  C  B'.     On  fig.  6  lay  off  C  r%  C  2"%  &c.,  equal  to  C  1'%  0  2/'\  &c. 

(fig.  5)  ;  connect  the  points  a\  V%  2""^ i', a%  and  we  have  the 

developed  surface  a'  A'  B'  A^  a"  V  required. 

To  develop  the  svrface  of  a  sphere  or  haU  (figs.  189, 190). 

It  is  evident  that  the  surface  cannot  be  accurately  represented  on  a 

plane  surface.    It  is  done  approximately  by  a  number  of  gores.    Let  CAB 

(fig.  189)  be  the  eighth  of  a  hemisphere ;  on  C  D  describe  the  quarter 

circle  D  Ac;  divide  the  arc  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  six  for  in- 
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stance ;  from  the  points  of  division  1,  2,  3, . . .  let  fall  perpendiculArs  on 
C  D,  and  from  the  intersections  with  this  line  describe  arcs  1'  1',  2'  2',  8'  3', 

....  cnttang  the  line  O  B  at  1',  2",  3', ;  on  the  straight  line  0'  jy  (flg. 

190),  lay  off  C  D'  equal  to  the  arc  D  A  c,  with  as  many  equal  diri- 
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;  then  from  either  side  of  this  line  lay  off  1'"  1"",  2'"  2"" D'  B* 

to  the  arcs  1'  1",  2'  2", D  B  (fig.  189).     Connect  the  points  C, 

'*, and  C  A'  B'  ia  the  developed  surface. 

is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  preceding  demonstrations,  the  forms  are 
described  to  cover  the  surface  only  ;  in  construc- 
tion, allowance  is  to  be  made  for  lap  by  the  addi- 
tion of  margins  on  each  side  as  necessary.  It 
is  found  difScult  in  tltc  formation  of  hemispherical 
ends  of  boilers,  to  bring  all  the  gores  together  at 
the  apex  ;  it  is  usual,  therefore,  to  make  them,  as 
shown  (fig.  191),  by  cutting  short  the  gores,  and 
n*-  in.  sumiountiug  the  centre  with  cap  piece. 
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MECHANICS. 

The  profession  of  an  architectural  or  mechanical  draughtsman  should 
embrace  not  merely  the  mere  copying  of  examples  which  may  be  fur- 
nished him,  but  alao  the  designing  of  new  edifices  and  macliines,  in  which 
he  may  draw  from  the  results  of  his  own  experience  ;  from  good  models, 
by  collating  suitable  parts  from  divers  designs ;  or  by  the  rules  of  me- 
chanics, proportioning  the  parts  according  to  the  magnitude  and  direction 
of  the  strains  to  which  they  are  to  be  subject,  and  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  to  be  composed ;  introducing  as  much  of  ornament  as  the  subject 
may  require. 

Force  is  that  which  tends  to  cause  or  to  destroy  motion.  The  directum 
of  a  force  is  that  in  which  this  tendency  is  exerted ;  thus,  gravity  tends  to 
draw  bodies  to  the  earth,  and  its  direction  is  therefore  vertical.  Any  num- 
ber of  forces  which,  being  applied  to  a  body,  destroy  one  another's  ten- 
dency to  communicate  motion  to  it,  and  thus  hold  it  at  rest,  are  said  to  be 
in  equilibrium.  Two  forces  cannot  hold  a  body  at  rest  unless  they  are 
equal  to  each  other,  and  in  opposite  directions,  and  in  the  same  straight 
line.  To  compare  different  forces,  they  are  referred  to  some  known  stand- 
ard, as  for  instance  to  pounds  weight.  For  constructive  purposes  it  is 
very  convenient  to  represent  forces  by  lines;  in  this  way  they  can  be 
represented  both  in  magnitude  and  direction.  Thus,  if  two  forces  act,  for 
instance,  on  the  point  P  in  the  direction  P  A  and  PB  (fig.  192),  by  laying 
iM  from  a  scale  of  equal  parts  a  distance  corre- 
sponding in  number  to  the  pounds  weight  exerted 
ly  each  force ;  thus,  if  the  force  exerted  in  the 
direction  of  P  A  would  be  represented  numeri- 
cally by  4  lbs.,  4  cwt.,  or  4  tons,  and  that  exerted 

in  the  direction  P  B  be  represented  by  2  lbs.,  2   ^ 

cwt,  or  2  tons,  lay  off  from  any  convenient  scale  j\^mL 

4  equal  parts  on  PA  fi'om  P,  and  from  the  same  eoale  S  pirti  on  P  B|  tad 
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we  have  the  two  forces  represented  not  only  in  direction  but  in  magnitude. 
It  is  evident,  that  in  this  particular  case  the  body  cannot  be  at  rest,  as  the 
two  forces  do  not  act  in  opposite  directions,  neither  are  they  in  the  same 
straight  line.  A  third  force  is  necessary  for  equilibrium.  We  proceed  to 
show  how  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  this  force  may  be  determined. 

A  Through  the  extremities  a  and  b  (fig.  193),  the 
distances  laid  off  to  represent  the  forces,  draw  two 
other  lines,  a  c  parallel  to  F  &,  and  h  c  parallel  to 
P  a.  The  four  will  then  form  a  parallelogram. 
Join  the  two  opposite  angles,  P,  c;  then  this  line 
will  represent,  in  magnitude  and  direction,  the 
other,  which  will  hold  the  other  two  at  rest.  Or 
stating  this  in  general  terms : — ^  three  forces  del- 
ing on  a  point  are  in  eqnilibriumy  and  lines  be 
measured  from  this  point  in  the  direction  of  the 
forces  J  representing  severally  in  length  the  relative 
CMnotmt  of  force  exerted  hy  thefm^  then  these  lines  will  form  the  adjacent 
sides  amd  diagonal  of  a  pa/raUdogram.  This  is  called  the  Law  of  the 
Parallelogram  of  Forces,  which  governs  the  equilibrium  of  any  three 
forces,  and  the  understanding  of  which  is  important  for  every  one  having 
charge  of  constructions  either  in  machinery  or  architecture.  The  following 
simple  and  easy  experiment  will  illustrate  the  principle.     Let  a  small  cord 

be  passed  over  the  pulleys  B  and  C  (fig.  194),  and 
weights  be  attached  to  each  end,  and  also  one  sus 
pended  from  the  centre  at  A,  then  the  threads  will 
assume  a  certain  position  dependent  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  weights,  and  in  this  one  position  only 
will  they  balance  each  other  ;  and  if  deranged  by 

I I  pulling,  they  will  return  to  the  same  position  when 

left  at  liberty.  K  this  position  be  laid  off  on 
paper,  and  from  a  scale,  lay  off  A  P  equal  to  the  weight  W,  and  the  line 
P  E  drawn  parallel  to  A  C,  and  B  A  continued  to  E,  then  P  E  on  the 
same  scale  would  represent  the  weight  suspended  at  C,  and  A  E  the 
weight  at  B.  Thus,  if  a  body  be  kept  at  rest  by  three  forces,  and  any 
two  of  them  be  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  two  sides  of  a 
triangle,  the  third  side  will  represent  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  other 
force.  To  extend  this  illustration  still  farther  to  any  number  of  forces  in 
the  same  plane  :  suspend  a  number  of  weights  (fig.  195)  over  pulleys,  and 
after  they  have  assimied  the  position  of  rest,  lay  off  the  position  of  the 


Fig.  194. 
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lines  on  paper,  makmg  A  a  equal  to  the  weiglit  ii;  ah  equal  to  N,  and 
parallel  to  its  direction  An/  ic  equal  to  O,  and  parallel  to  A  o  y  cd  equal 
toP,and  parallel  to  A^;  t^seqnal  to  Q,  and  parallel  to  a;;  then  the 
last  force  S  will  be  in  the  direction  and  equal  to  the  line  A  e,  vhich  com- 
pletes the  polygon.  Hence,  if  we  repre$ent  in  dir&^ion  amd  ma^i&ude 
any  number  of  forces  hy  the  aides  of  a'fdiygon,  the  force  neeese(m/  to  keep 
the  ot&ere  at  rest  will  he  represented  by  the  line  which  oompletes  the  poly- 
gon.   This  line  is  called  the  resultani. 


vis  INL  Flf.  IM. 

Ab  a  practical  illustration  of  the  application  of  the  Parallelogram  of 
Forces,  take  the  raising  of  a  weight  hj  a  crane  or  derrick  (fig.  196).  Ee- 
preeent  b j  A  B  the  weight  W ;  draw  C  B  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
rope  A  D ;  O  B  will  represent  the  strain  on  the  rope  A  I>,  and  A  C  the 
preesure  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  the  boom.  The  strain  in  the  direc- 
tion A  D  is  supported  by  the  gny  D  F,  and  the  mast  D  E ;  represent  by 
D  a  the  strain  on  I)  A ;  then  by  constructing  the  parallelogram  we  have 
Jif  as  the  strain  on  the  gny,  and  Ddae  the  downward  pressure  or  weight 
exerted  on  the  top  of  tiie  mast.  By  a  similar  construction,  the  pressure 
A  C  lengthways  of  the  boom  may  be  decomposed  into  a  vertical  pressure 
downwards  on  the  step  of  the 
mast,  and  a  horizontal  thrust 
tending  to  displace  it. 

Jn  the  common  roof  truss 
(fig.  197),  suspend  a  weight  from 
the  ridge  representing  it  by 
a  line,  and  constmct  ihe  paral- 
Idog^am  1^  HniM  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  rafters,  and  draw  dia- 
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gonals.  Then  a  A  will  represent  the  pressure  exerted  against  the  end  of  the 
rafter  A,  which  will  be  resolved  at  its  foot  into  a  downward  pressure  a  w^ 
and  a  thrust  w  A ;  in.the  same  way  the  pressure  on  the  other  rafter  becomes 
a  weight,  a  Wj  and  a  thrust,  w'B,  The  thrust  exerted  by  each  rafter  at  its 
foot  tends  to  break  out  its  footing,  or  to  tear  asunder  the  tie ;  the  amount 
of  strain  on  the  tie  will  be  represented  by  either  the  lines  m>  A  or  ii?  B,  and 
its  tenacity  must  be  sufficient  to  hold  this  weight  with  safety. 

Fig.  198  represents  a  roof,  of  which  the  rafters  have  unequal  pitches 
or  inclinations,  and  consequently  unequal  pressures  exerted  against  them. 

^  C  A  being  the  pressure  on  the 
raft'er  A,  and  0  B  on  B,  the 
weight  supported  at  the  foot  }  is 
represented  hy  Gwy  on ahj  Oe / 
the  thrusts  are  equal,  A  w  and 
]  B  Cy  either  of  which  is  the  strain 
^^-  '•^  on  the  tie.    The  weight  supported 

at  the  end  of  the  trusses  is  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  distance  at  which  the 
weight  is  supported  from  each  end  ;  thus  if  C  ^  represent  the  weight  at  i, 
C  d  will  represent  the  weight  at  a.  T^e  weight  of  the  structure  itself  has 
not  been  regarded  in  the  preceding  estimates  of  the  strains  on  the  diflferent 
parts. 

It  is  evident  that  the  weight  or  vertical  pressure  on  the  points  of 
support  can  never  exceed  the  suspended  weight  and  the  weight  of  the 
structure ;  but  the  horizontal  strain  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by 
lowering  or  raising  the  point  C.     This  is  shown  in  the  toggle-joint  of  the 

common  hand-printing-press  (fig.  199) ;  thus  the  pressure 
on  A  and  B  increases,  the  nearer  C  approaches  the 
straight  line  connecting  them,  and  a  small  weight  or 
pressure  exerts  an  almost  infinite  force. 

Parallel  Forces, — Forces  may  act  in  lines  parallel  to 
each  other,  as  in  case  of  two  horses  harnessed  abreast ; 
and  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  acting  tlius  and 
in  the  same  direction  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
forces.  But  when  two  parallel  forces  act  in  opposite 
directions,  they  have  no  simple  resultant,  but  their  tendency  is  to  rotation. 
When  two  parallel  but  unequal  forces,  acting  in  the  same  direction, 
are  balanced  by  a  third,  it  must  be  equal  to  their  sum,  it  must  act  in  a 
contrary  direction,  and  must  be  applied  at  a  point  nearer  the  greater  than 
the  less,  inversely  as  their  intensities.    Thus  (fig.  200),  suppose  the  force  or 
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weig^  applied  at  A  to  be  to  that  at  B,  ae  S  a  is  to  A  a,  a  is  the  point  of  ap- 
plication ol'  the  third  force.  To  find  this  point,  sappose  that  the  force  A  = 
8  lbs.,  B  =  8,  then  divide  A  B  into  11 

parte,  and  set  off  from  B  3,  and  we  have      I  *       '    '    ■"■    '    '    I 

the  point  a  of  the  application  of  the  third       '  ' 

fiwce,  which  will  be  11  lbs.,  the  sum  of 
the  two,  and  acts  in  the  opposite  direction.  ^  ^"^ 

Now,  the  forces  with  which  all  bodies  tend  to  fall  to  the  earth  may  be  con- 
sidered pa/rtMA  ;  hence,  every  body  may  be  considered  as  acted  on  by  a 
system  of  parallel  forces,  whose  resultant  may  be  found ;  and  these  forces, 
in  all  positions  of  the  body,  act  on  the  same  points  in  the  same  vertical 
direction.  There  is,  therefore,  in  every  body  a  point,  through  which  the 
resultant  always  passes,  in  whatever  position  it  is  placed.  This  point  is 
called  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  uni- 
form cylinder  or  prisra  is  in  its  axis,  ami  at  the  middle  of  its  length  ;  of  a 
right  cone  or  pyramid  it  is  also  in  the  axis,  but  at  one-fourth  the  height 
from  the  base. 

To  ascertain  mechanically  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
body  (figs.  201,  202),  Suspend  the  body  by  a  string  from  the  point  Q 
(fig.  201),  and  let  Q  R  be  the  direction  of  the  line  when  plumb  ;  now  the 
only  forces  by  which  the  body  is  acted  on  are  the  weights  of  its  different 
parts  and  the  tension  of  the  string  ;  the  former  may  be  replaced  by  their 
resultant.  Since  the  body  is  in  equilibrium,  the  resultant  and  the  tension 
must  act  in  opposite  directions,  and  in  the  same  straight  line  Q  B.  But 
as  the  resultant  must  always  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  centre 
of  gravity  must  be  in  the  line  Q  R.  Mark  the  direction  Q  R,  and  suspend 
from  another  point  P.     The  centre  of  gravity,  by  similar  reasoning,  must 
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be  in  the  line  P  H,  and  can  only  be,  therefore,  at  the  intersection  C  of  the 
twolinee. 

Another  in«Ai<x2.— Balance  the  body  open  the  edge  of  a  bench  till  it  be 


just  on  the  point  of  falling  (^;  th^i  mark  a  line  along  it  by  the  edge  ot 
the  hench ;  do  the  same  in  another  positiini  of  the  body,  and  the  point  of 
interBection  will  be  in  a  line  corresponding  to  the  place  of  the  craitre  of 
gravity  in  the  hody. 

A  body,  when  placed  on  a  horizontal  plane,  will  foil  over  nnlees  the 
vertical  line  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity  &11  within  the  baae ; 
thus  in  fig.  203,  the  body  will  stand  firmly,  whereas  in  fig.  204  it  most 
manifestly  tumble  over.    Persons  who  carry  loads  adjust  their  position  so 


that  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  H  and  of  the  body  G  shall 
£all  within  the  area  bonnded  by  their  feet  (figs.  205,  206,  207). 

The  lower  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  more  extended  the  base,  the 
more  stable  the  position  of  the  body,  and  the  more  difficult  to  be  over- 
turned. 


THE  UECHASICAL   POWEBB. 

The  simple  machines  or  mechanical  powers  which  enter  as  elements 
into  tlie  composition  of  all  macbinciy  are  three,  the  inclined  jflane,  tlie 
lever,  and  the  puHey ;  to  these  some  add  the  toggU-joini^  and  hydrostatic 
press.  The  inclined  plane  includes  the  incline,  the  wedge,  and  the  screwy 
tlic  lever  embraces  the  wheel-axle,  being  a  modification  of  the  same 
principle. 

The  incline. — When  a  body  is  drawn  along  a  horizontal  plane,  the  tractive 
force  overcomes  merely  the  friction  of  the  surface,  the  weiglit  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  plane.  But  when  the  plane  is  vertical,  flie  whole  weight 
18  snpportcd  by  the  elevating  power,  and  none  by  the  plane.  If,  however, 
the  body  bo  drawn  up  an  inclined  plane,  the  power  required  is  proportion- 
ate to  the  inclination  of  the  plane  and  the  direction  of  the  force  exerted. 
By  tlie  parallelogram  of  forces,  decomposing  the  weight  into  an  elevating 
force  acting  parallel  to  the  plane  and  a  pressure  acting  vertically  to  %  m 
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form  a  triangle  similar  to  the  constractioii  of  the  plane ;  that  is,  if  we 
I'epre&ent  hj  ac  the  length  of  the  incline  (fig.  208),  the  weight  of  the 
body,  then  the  vertical  line  or  height  ^^c 

will  represent  the  force  acting  par- 
allel to  the  plane  necessary  to  sus- 
tain the  body,  and  the  horizontal 
line  or  base  will  represent  the  pres- 
sure exerted  perpendicular  to  the  Fig.«o8. 
plane.  Hence,  the  power  acting  parallel  to  the  plane,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing rules: 

To  find  the  power  that  will  support  a  given  weight,  the  length  and  height 
of  the  plane  being  known  : 

Multiply  the  weight  by  the  height  of  thepUme^  a/nd  divide  the  product 
hj  its  length. 

Length  of  the  plane,  54  inches ;  height  of  ditto,  18  inches ;  weight  to 
be  raised,  66  lbs. 

Hence, ^^, =  22  lbs.,  the  power  required  to  support  the 

weight,  and  any  other  power  greater  than  22  lbs.  will  raise  the  body. 

To  find  the  weight  that  will  be  sustained  by  a  known  amount  of  power, 
the  length  and  height  of  the  plane  being  given  : 

Multiply  the  power  ly  the  leTigth  of  the  inclined  pLa/ae^  a/nd  dimde  the 
product  hy  its  height. 

Length  of  the  plane,  8  feet ;  height  of  ditto,  2  feet ;  power  to  be  ap- 
plied, 50  lbs. 

T-r          8  feet  X  50  lbs.       ^^^  ,, 
Hence, of~l =  ^^^  ^^^• 

The  weight  to  the  power,  therefore,  is  as  200  to  50,  or  as  4  to  1. 

To  find  the  length  of  an  inclined  plane  to  raise  a  given  weight,  when 
its  height,  and  the  power  to  be  applied,  are  known : 

Multiply  the  height  of  the  indi/ned  plcme  hy  the  weighty  a/nd  di/oide  the 
product  hy  the  power. 

To  find  the  height  of  an  inclined  plane  necessary  to  sustain  a  given 
weight,  its  length,  and  the  power  to  be  applied,  being  known : 

Multiply  the  length  of  the  inclined  pla/ne  hy  the  power ^  a/nd  di/oide  the 
product  hy  the  weight. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  determination  of  the  rules  of  mechanics, 
tnxAon  and  the  iaeortia  aro  entirely  left  out  of  consideration. 


lis 

The  ^otdge  is  a  movable  indine,  and  whea  the  power  ig  applied  continnr 
onsly  to  the  back,  the  force  required  to  exert  a  determinate  preeeore  may 
be  determined  bj  the  same  ndes  aa  for  the  indine.  But  the  power  ib  com* 
monlj  imparted  to  this  instmment  bj  a  saccession  of  blows  <nr  strokes,  or 
a  percnssiye  force.  This  force  has  not,  as  yet,  been  properly  inyestigated, 
and  we  cannot,  with  propriety,  assign  a  role  to  the  wedge  nnder  these 
conditions. 

The  wreM>  is  an  indined  plane  formed  ronnd  the  circumference  of  a 
cylinder.  Hie  height  of  the  inclined  plane  is  the  distance  from  the  upper 
surface  of  one  thread  of  the  screw  to  the  upper  sm&ce  of  the  next.  The 
Imqih  is  the  extent  of  the  spiral  line  between  those  surfieuses,  or  in  one 
revolution  of  the  circumference. 

Power  is  usually  imparted  to  the  screw  through  the  inteiposition  of 
the  lever  or  winch.    To  calculate  its  power : 

Divide  the  (drcumferenoe  described  hy  the  lever  in  its  rotaUan  hyiheinr 
terval  or  distance  between  two  threads  of  the  screw  /  the  quotient  wiUbe  the 
ntmAer  of  timss  th6  weight  raised  eoooeeds  the  power.  • 

Circumference  of  circle  =  48  inches ;  firom  thread  to  thread  =  \  incL 
Hence,  48  -^  ^  =  96.    The  weight  to  the  power  is  as  96  to  1. 

To  find  the  weight  raised : 

Mvltvfh/  the  drcwmference  of  the  circle  described  by  the  lever  or  winch 
by  the  power  that  is  to  be  applied^  and  divide  the  product  by  the  distance 
between  two  threads  qf  the  screw. 

Circumference  of  circle,  30  inches ;  from  thread  to  thread,  1  inch ; 
power  to  be  applied  12  lbs. 

Hence,   = ^  =  360  lbs.     The  weight  raised  will  be 

360  lbs. 

Lexers  are  of  three  classes,  according  to  the  relative  positions  of  the 
power,  weight,  and  fulcrum. 


^        ^Z       5 
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In  the  hfcer  of  the  first  dass^  the  power  is  at  one  end  of  the  bar,  the 
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weight  at  the  other,  and  the  ixilcrum  is  placed  Bomewhere  in  the  inter- 
mediate space  between  them. 

In  the  lever  of  the  sewnd  class^  the  relative  positions  of  the  fulcrum  and 
weight  are  changed. 

In  the  lever  of  the  third  class^  the  weight  changes  place  with  the  power. 

The  power  and  effect  of  the  different  kinds  of  lever  may  be  thus  deter- 
mined: 

To  find  the  position  of  the  fdlcrum  to  support  a  given  weight  by  a  known 
amount  of  power: 

Divide  the  weight  to  he  mpported  by  the  power  to  be  applied ;  the  qvo- 
tient  will  exhibit  the  difference  oflevernge  neceeaa/ry  to  support  the  weight 
in  e^ilibrvum. 

Weight  to  be  supported,  42  cwt. ;  power  to  be  applied,  6  cwt. 

Hence,  42  -^  6  =  7. 
The  distance  from  the  power  to  the  fdlcrum,  therefore,  must  be  seven  times 
greater  than  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  weight. 

To  find  the  weight  that  will  be  supported  by  a  known  amount  of  power, 
the  position  of  the  fulcrum  being  given : 

Multiply  the  dista/nce  between  the  power  cmd  the  fvlcrv/m,  by  the  power ^ 
(md  divide  the  product  by  the  dAstcmce  bet/voeen  the  fulcrum  cmd  the  weight, 

A  bar  10  feet  long  is  arranged  as  a  lever  of  the  first  kind. 

From  power  to  fulcrum,  8 J  feet;  from  fulcrum  to  weight,  1^  foot ; 
power  to  be  applied,  40  lbs. 

Hence,  — — ., ,  ^     *  =  280  lbs.    The  weight  supported,  280  lbs. 

The  same  bar  is  arranged  as  a  lever  of  the  second  kind. 
From  power  to  fulcrum,  10  feet;  from  weight  to  fulcrum,  \\  foot; 
power  to  be  applied,  40  lbs. 

Hence, ^  ^  ^     '  =  320  lbs.    The  weight  supported,  320  lbs. 

To  find  the  power  that  will  support  a  given  weight,  lie  position  of  the 
fdlcrum  being  known : 

Multiply  the  distance  between  the  weight  and  thefvlcrwm  by  the  weight 
to  be  raised^  a/nd  dwide  the  product  by  the  distance  bet/ween  the  fulcrum  and 
the  power. 

Lever  of  the  third  kind  : — ^from  power  to  fulcrum,  1  foot ;  from  weight 

to  fulcrum,  10  feet ;  weight  to  be  supported,  15  lbs. 

—          10  feet  X  15  lbs.       ..  b^/mi.     ^i  .    j 

Hence, i"T~? =  150  lbs.,  the  power  required. 
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In  die  above  exunplee  we  hsre  considered  veiglitB  or  gnvity  m  the 
acting  forces ;  bat  shonld  Hie  forces  not  be  parallel  nor  perpendicnlar  to 
the  lever]  let  tall  firom  tlie  fnlcmin  peipendionlarB  on  die  ^irefltionHi  oi  tlte 
fin-ceB,  and  take  these  lines  as  the  distances. 

Hie  wAmI  and  a»2«  is  formed  of  a  series  of  leTcoa,  to  flzed  OD  a  fnleniui 
aa  an  axis,  that  tliej  can  rotate  or  describe  drclee  around  it.  Hie  mles 
l^ven  for  the  lever  are,  therefore,  applicable  to  the  wheel  and  axle  and  the 
winch  and  a^e ;  or  dins . 

At  the  radive  cfihe  voheA  it  to  the  radiiut  tfihe  cute,  toit  ii«  vieigAt 
to  the  power. 

e  ptdley  is  of  two  kinds.    The  one  consists  of  a  series  of  cords  at 
^  tached  to  a  beam  and  to  one  another ;  the  other  of  a 
e  cord,  passing  alternately  over  and  under  a  series 
of  sheevee  or  friction  wheels. 

0  find  ihajpower  and  ^eot  of  a  pnllej  consisting 
of  a  series  of  cords: 

DoMe  the  power  at  th6  fint  eord  or  point  qf  tut- 
pention,  and  ooniintie  to  doviie  the  amovnt  at  every 
tubtequent  eueperuion. 

Eeqnired  the  weight  that  can  be  raised  by  one 
pound  of  power,  the  pnllej  having  fonr  -^ 
cords. 

iBt  cord— 1  lb.  X  2  =  2  Ibe.  ( 

2d  cord— 3  lbs.  X  2  =  4  lbs. 
3d  cord— 4  lbs.  x  2  =  8  lbs. 
4th  cord—  8  lbs.  x  2  =  16  lbs. 
The  weight  that  can  be  raised  on 
the  fourth  cord  is  16  lbs.  (fig.  210). 

To  find  the  pfxwer  and  eff&A  of  a 
Pig.  na  pnlley,  formed  of  a  single  cord,  passing    | 

alternately  over  and  under  a  series  of  eheevos. 

Count  the  number  of  a^>pa/rent  Unet  oofmected  with  the  I 
lowest  hlock  ofsheetm;  these  vtiU  imiuxUe  the  difference  he-  \ 
iween  the  power  and  the  weight.  ^^  jjl 

Required  the  weight  that  can  be  raised  by  15  lbs.  of  power,  the  pnUey 
having,  apparently,  three  cords  attached  to  the  lowest  block  (fig.  211). 
15  lbs.  x  S  =  45  lbs.,  the  weight. 
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FBICnOK,   AND  THE  LDfTTINa  ANGLE  OF  BEBISTANCE. 

Suppose  a  mass  A  (fig.  212)  be  pressed  upon  another,  B,  by  means  of 
a  force  acting  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  common  surface  of  the 
two  bodies,  and  let  a  second  force  Q  act  also  upon  it  in  a  direction  paral- 
lel to  this  surface.  Then,  since  the  forces  P  and  Q  act  in  directions  per- 
pendicidar  to  each  other,  thej  manifestly  cannot  coimteract  one  another, 
and  it  woidd  be  expected  that  the  body  should  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  second  force.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case ;  except  the  force 
Q  exceed  a  certain  limit,  no  motion  ensues.  Some  new  force  F,  therefore, 
has  been  produced  in  the  system,  counteracting  the  force  Q  ;  that  force  is 
called  friction.  It  acts  always  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  surfaces  in 
contact,  a/nd  is  always  for  sv/rfaces  of  the  same  na/t'wre  the  same  fraction^ 
orpaH  of  the  force  P  hy  which  these  a/re  pressed  together^  whatever  be  the 
amount  of  that  force,  or  whatever  the  extent  of  surfaces  in  contact.  This 
fraction  is  called  the  coefficient  of  friction.  Whilst  it  is  thus  the  same  for 
the  same  surfaces,  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  surfaces,  or  the  force  with 
which  they  are  pressed  together,  it  is  different  for  different  surfaces. 

Comtruct  the  paraUelogram  of  forces  P  P"  Q  M  (fig.  213).  P"  M  rep- 
resent  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  P  and  Q.  The  actual  friction  is 
always  a  certain  given  fraction  of  P  acting  parallel  to  the  impressed  sur- 
face. Take  M  Q'  equal  to  this  given  fraction  of  P  M,  complete  the  paral- 
lelogram, and  draw  the  diagonal  P'  M.  Since,  then,  M  Q'  represents  the 
friction  of  the  body  upon  the  plane,  or  the  force  called  into  action  by  P  M, 
which  opposes  the  motion  of  the  body ;  since,  moreover,  Q  M  represents 
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the  force  tending  to  produce  motion,  it  follows  that  the  body  will  or  will 
not  move,  according  as  Q  M  is  greater  or  less  than  M  Q',  or  as  the  angle 
P  M  P"  is  greater  or  less  than  P'  M  P.  The  angle  P'  M  P  is  caUed  the 
limiting  angle  of  resistance.  It  depends  upon  the  coefficient  of  friction, 
and  is  therefore  the  same  for  the  same  surfaces,  whatever  be  the  actual 
amount  of  the  impressed  force  P. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  force  impressed  upon  the  surface  of  a  solid  body 
at  leet,  by  tie  intervention  of  another  solid  body,  will  be  destroyed,  pro- 
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vided  the  angle  which  the  direction  of  that  force  makes  with  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  does  not  exceed  a  certain  angle  called  the  limiting 
angle  of  the  resistance  at  that  surface,  and  this  is  true,  however  great  the 
force  may  be.  Also,  that  if  the  direction  of  the  impressed  force  lie  with- 
out this  angle,  it  cannot  be  sustained  by  the  resistance  of  the  surfaces  in 
contact,  and  that  this  is  true,  however  mwll  the  force  may  be. 

Suppose  a  heavy  mass  (fig.  214),  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  G,  to  be 
placed  on  an  inclined  plane  A  B.  The  whole  pressure  of  the  mass  may 
be  supposed  to  act  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  line  Q  M,  and  this  pres- 
sure will  be  just  destroyed  by  the  resistance  of  the  surface  of  the  plane 
when  the  angle  Q'  P  Q,  which  G  P  makes  with  the  perpendicular  P  Q,  is 
equal  to  the  limiting  angle  of  resistance.  A  mass  of  any  substance  will, 
therefore,  just  be  sustained  on  an  inclined  plane,  without  slipping,  when 
the  inclination  of  the  plane  is  equal  to  the  limiting  angle  of  the  resistance 
of  the  surfaces  in  contact ;  that  is,  when  the  angle  B  A  C  i^  equal  to  the 
angle  G  P  Q. 

EXPERIMENTS   ON  FRICTION,  BY  M.  MORIN. 


SURFACES  OP  CONTACT. 

WITHOUT  UNGUENTS. 

UNCTUOUS  SURFACES. 

raionoK  or  mo- 

TIOW. 

FBionoN  or  Qin- 

nOKNGB. 

rBionoif  or  xo- 

TlOIf. 

rmcnoN  or  Qm- 

BBCKirCK. 

Co-efflci- 

eot  of  frje- 

tioa. 

Limitinf 

angle  of 

rMuUnea. 

Co-effici- 
ent of  fric- 
tion. 

Limiting 

angle  of 

reaiataaee. 

Co-effici- 
ent of  fric- 
tion. 

Limiting 

angle  of 

resistance. 

Co-rfflcl- 

ent  of  fric 

tion. 

Limiting 

ani^lff  of 

r^aiaUmee. 

Oak  np4»n  oak,  fibres  parallel  to  th( 
motion.  ..... 

3 

0.478 

25088' 

0.625 

8201' 

OlOS 

6?  10' 

0.890 
0.814 

21019' 
17=26' 

Oak  upon  oak,  flhros  of  the  movlnj 
body  perpendicular  to  the  motion 

0.824 

17.68 

0.540 

28.28 

0.143 

8^9' 

Oak  upon  elm,  fibres  parallel,    . 

.        0.246 

ia50 

0.876 

20.37 

0.186 

7.45 

Elrn  apon  elm,    "            " 

0.140 

7.59 

Wrought  iron  upon  oak,   . 

0.619 

81047' 

0.619 

810  47    i 

1 

"         "        "    wrought  iron. 

0.188 

7.52 

0.187 

7.49 

0.177 

10.8 

ii                  i.                U        g^J.                       u 

0.194 

10O59' 

0.194 

10  59     1 

0.118 

644 

»i         ».        i»    briUHS, 

0.172 

9.46 

1 

0.160 

9.6 

Cast  iron  on  elm. 

0.195 

11.8 

0125 

7.8 

'•        "        cast  iron, 

0.152 

8.39 

0.162 

9.18 

0.144 

812 

•*        "         wronght  iron. 

1 

0.143 

B.9 

"        "        bra8%     . 

0.14T 

8.22 

0.132 

7.82 

Brass  upon  cast  iron, 

1 

0.217 

12.15 

,    0.107 

6.7 

1 

"        **      wrought  iron, 

0.161 

99 

i 

'•        *•      brass, 

0.201 

11.22 

1 

O.IJM 

7.38 

0.164 

9.19  ' 

Leather  oxhide,  well  tanned,  on  oak, 

0.296 

16.30 

"             '•      on  cast  iron,  wetted. 

0.229 

12.54 

2.67 

14. ')7 

"        belts  on  oakon  drums, . 

0.27 

0.47 

"           "     "   ca'it  iron  pulleys, 

0.28 

Common  building  stones  upon  the 
same, 

•        0.88  to 
0.65 

20.49— 
88.2 

0.65— 
0.75 

88.2— 
86.58 
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From  his  experiments  M.  Morin  found,  that  the  faction  of  two  surfaces 
which  had  been  considerable  time  in  contact  was  not  only  different  in  its 
amount,  but  in  its  nature,  from  the  friction  of  surfaces  in  continuous 
motion ;  especiaUj  in  this,  that  this  friction  of  quiescence  is  subject  to 
causes  of  variation  and  uncertainty,  from  which  the  friction  of  motion  is 
exempt ;  but  that  the  slightest  jar  or  shock,  the  most  imperceptible  move- 
ment of  the  surfaces  of  contact,  was  sufficient  to  change  the  friction  from 
the  quiescent  state  into  that  which  accompanies  motion.  Hence,  as  every 
machine  or  structure  of  whatever  kind  may  be  considered  as  subject  to 
such  shock  or  imperceptible  motion,  all  questions  of  construction  depend- 
ing upon  the  state  of  friction  should  be  referred  to  that  which  accompanies 
continuous  motion.  The  friction  of  two  surfaces  outside  the  limits  of  abra- 
sion is  independent  of  the  extent  of  superficies,  and  when  in  motion,  of 
the  velocity  of  the  motion  also. 

There  are  three  states  in  respect  to  friction  into  which  the  surfaces  of 
bodies  in  contact  may  be  made  to  pass ;  one^  a  state  in  which  no  unguent 
is  present ;  second^  a  state  in  which  the  surfaces  are  unctuous,  but  inti- 
mately in  contact ;  the  thirds  a  state  in  which  die  surfaces  are  separated 
by  an  entire  stratum  of  the  interposed  unguent.  From  experiments  on 
this  last  class  Morin  deduces,  "  that  with  the  unguents  olive  oil  and  lard 
interposed  in  a  continuous  stratum  between  them,  surfaces  of  wood  on 
metal,  metal  on  wood,  wood  on  wood,  and  metal  on  metal,  when  in  motion 
have  all  of  them  very  nearly  the  same  coefficient  of  friction,  the  value  of 
that  coefficient  being  in  all  cases  included  between  0.07  and  0.08,  and  the 
limiting  angle  of  resistance  between  4°  and  4*^  35'.  For  tallow  as  an 
unguent,  the  coefficient  is  the  same  as  the  above,  except  in  case  of  metals 
upon  metals,  in  which  case  the  coefficient  was  found  to  be  0.10." 


ON  THE  EQmLIBBinM  OF  THE  POLYGON  OF  BODS  OB  OOBDS. 

■I 

If  we  take  all  the  forces  excepting  those  which  act  upon  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  polygon,  and  find  the  direction  of  their  resultant,  then  the  two 
extreme  sides  of  the  polygon  being  produced  will  meet  this  direction  in 
the  same  point.  Thus,  in  the  polygon  represented  loaded  with  the  weights 
P*,  P*,  P*,  if  we  find  the  vertical  R  T  passing  through  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity of  these  weights,  and  produce  P  A  and  P*  B,  these  will  meet  R  T  in 
the  same  point  T  (fig.  215). 

Similarly  in  the  funicular  curve  or  catenary  (fig.  216),  if  we  draw  tan- 
gents at  the  points  of  suspension  A  and  B,  these,  being  in  tbe  direction  of 
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the  forcee  snstainmg^ihe  cnire  at  these  pointB,  will  meet  when  produced 
in  the  vertical  line  Q  %  passing  through  the  centre  of  graTity  O  of  the 
cnrve.  Let  G  T  represent  the  weight  of  the  cord  A  B ;  draw  O  M  and 
GhNparaUeltoATand  BT;  NTwill  represmt  the  tension  at  A,  and 
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H  T  the  tension  at  B.  Such  a  carved  line  is  more  liable  to  rapture, 
therefore,  at  the  upper  point  of  suspension,  and  in  constraction,  when  pos- 
sible, should  be  of  greater  dimensions. 

If  a  polygon  of  rods  be  reversed,  that  is,  placed  vpright  instead  of  909- 
pmdsdj  the  position  in  which  it  will  stand  is  that  which  it  will  assume  for 
itself  when  loaded  with  the  same  weights,  and  suspended.  Hence,  to  de- 
termine the  positions  in  which  any  number  of  beams  should  be  arranged 
ill  a  polygon,  so  as  to  support  one  another,  the  timbers  of  a  gambrel  roof 
for  instance :  let  a  cord  be  taken,  and  distances  be  measured  along  it, 
equal  respectively  in  length  to  the  sides  of  the  polygon ;  let  weights  be 
attached  to  these,  equal  each  to  one  half  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  two 
adjacent  sides.  Then  the  two  ends  of  the  string  being  held  at  a  distance 
apart  equal  to  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  polygon,  the  fonn  which  the 
string  will  assume  when  hanging  freely  will  be  that  in  which  the  beams 
should  be  arranged. 

To  the  continual  equilibrium  of  an  upright  framework  it  is  essential 
that  its  joints  should  be  stiffened.  Now  this  cannot  be  brought  about  by 
any  peculiarity  in  the  joint  itself,  for  the  different  parts  of  such  a  joint, 
being  situated  exceedingly  near  to  the  centre  about  which  each  rod  tends 
to  move,  are,  on  the  principle  of  the  lever,  readily  crushed  by  the  action 
of  a  force,  however  slight,  acting  at  the  extremity  of  the  rod.  It  is,  there- 
fore, requisite  that  each  joint  should  be  stiffened  by  subsidiary  framing. 
And  out  of  the  necessity  for  this  strengthening  arises  the  greater  economy 
of  the  suspended  than  the  upright  polygon  or  framing.  In  the  suspended 
polygon  or  curve,  the  only  precaution  necessary  is,  tfiat  the  parts  shonld 
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not  tear  ftBunder.  Jn  its  ttprighi  poeitioD,  ^eir  JlewtbHUy  aa  well  as  the 
chance  of  their  com^ranon,  moBt  be  goarded  against. 

The  methods  of  giving  rigidity  to  a  system  of  rods  are  various.  They 
all  of  them,  however,  resolve  themselves  directly  or  indirectly  into  the 
arrangement  of  the  component  rods  in  fyioTiglea.  Of  all  simple  geometri- 
cal figures,  the  triangle  ia  the  only  one  which  cannot  alter  its  form  with- 
out at  the  same  time  altering  the  dimensions  of  its  sides,  and  which  cannot, 
therefore,  yield,  except  by  separating  at  its  angles,  or  tearing  its  sides 
aaonder.  Hence,  therefore,  a  triangle  wh<He  joints  cannot  separate,  and 
whose  sides  are  of  sufGcient  strength,  ia  perfectly  rigid  ;  and  this  can  be 
asserted  of  no  other  plane  figure  whatever.  Thus  a  parallelogram  may 
have  sides  of  infinite  strength,  and  no  force  may  be  sufficient  to  tear  its 
joints  asunder,  and  yet  may  it  be  made  to  alter  its  form  by  the  action  of 
the  slightest  force  impressed  upon  it.  And  this  is  tme  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  all  other  four-sided  figures  and  polygons.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  in  all  framing,  care  is  taken  to  combine  all  the  parts,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  triangles ;  which  being  once  done,  we  know  that  the  nudity  of 
the  system  may  be  insured  by  giving  the  requisite  strength  to  the  timbers 
and  joints. 

The  framing  of  a  gate  presents  a  very  simple  iUustratioQ  of  this  prin- 
ciple. The  outline  of  the  form  of  the  gate  is  that  of  a  rectangular  paral- 
lelogram. If,  as  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  217),  the  parts  which 
compose  it  had  been  arranged  in  directions  parallel  to  its  sides  only,  so 


that  the  whole  frame  should  have  been  composed  of  elementary  parallelo- 
grams, each  component  parallelogram,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  frame  of 
the  gate,  would  readily  have  altered  its  form. 

A  bar  placed  diagonaUy  across  the  gate  remedies  the  evil,  converting 
the  elementary  parts  of  the  gate  from  parallelograms  into  trianglea,  and 
thus  giving  perfect  rigidity  to  the  frame  (fig.  218). 

Further  iUnstnttions  of  the  prindples  of  framing,  together  with  the 
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cquilibriiim  of  solid  bodies  in  contact,  as  in  the  oonstraction  of  retaining 
walls  and  arches,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Architectural 


THE  lOSOHANIOAL  PBOFEBTEBB  OF  MATERIALS. 

To  proportion  properly  the  parts  of  a  machine  or  edifice,  the  drau^ts- 
man  should  understand  not  onlj  the  kind  of  strain,  the  direction,  and 
amount  to  which  its  different  parts  maj  be  subjected,  but  also  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  materials  of  which  it  maj  be  composed,  and  their 
capability  of  resisting  uninjured  the  required  stress. 

The  forces  to  which  materials  in  constructions  are  subjected  are  oank- 
presHon^  tension^  fleoov/re^  and  torsion. 

Parts  of  structures  are  usually  subjected  to  a  compressive  force  in  the 
direction  of  their  length,  and  when  this  dimension  is  less  than  a  certain 
proportion  (depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material)  to  its  diameter  or 
shortest  side,  rupture  takes  place  from  the  absolute  crushing  of  the  parts. 
Woods  have  been  found  to  resist  a  crashing  force  of  from  2  to  10,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch  of  surface,  varying  with  the  kind  of  wood  and  selection  of 
specimens.  The  various  stones  used  in  building  will  bear  from  1  to  5  tons 
per  square  inch  ;  brick,  from  |  to  1^  tons ;  cast  iron,  from  38  to  65  tons ; 
cast  copper,  50  tons ;  cast  lead,  3  tons.  In  the  actual  practice  of  construc- 
tion, materials  cannot  with  safety  be  subjected  to  any  pressure  approach- 
ing their  ultimate  strength.  They  are  liable  to  various  occasional  and 
accidental  pressures,  and  to  others  of  a  permanent  kind  resulting  from 
settlement,  and  other  causes,  of  which  no  jjrevious  account  can  be  taken, 
for  which  allowance  must  nevertheless  be  made.  Navier,  from  existing 
structures,  deduces  the  rule  that  wood  and  stone  should  not  be  subjected 
to  a  strain  over  one-tenth  of  tliat  which  breaks  them,  and  iron  to  not  over 
one-fourth.  Wood  and  iron,  when  used  to  resist  a  compressive  force,  are 
generally  of  such  lengths  in  comparison  with  their  sides  or  diameter,  that 
nipture  takes  place  partly  from  compression,  partly  from  flexure.  It  has 
been  found,  that  if  the  length  of  a  circular  post  exceed  eight  times  its  dia- 
meter, that  the  tendency  under  pressure  will  be  to  bend ;  and  the  longer 
the  pillar,  the  other  dimensions  remaining  the  same,  the  more  this  ten- 
dency developes  itself. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  which 
may  be  placed  with  safety  on  wooden  posts  of  various  lengths  in  propor- 
tion to  their  diameters,  care  being  of  course  taken  to  sclecc  those  that  are 
not  defective. 
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KIKD  or  WOOD. 

PBOFOKTIOK  or  UUfOTH  TO  IJU8T  DIAMSTEB. 

Above  8. 

Above  IS. 

Above  84 

Above  48. 

Sound  oak, 
Inferior  " 
Pitch  pine. 
Common  pine,  . 

426. 
270. 
680. 
140. 

860. 
120. 
440. 
116. 

210. 

70. 
266. 

70. 

70. 
106. 

When  the  length  of  the  post  is  intermediate  between  those  given  in  the 
table,  find  the  number  by  proportion ;  thus,  for  pitch  pine  post  18  times 
the  length  of  its  diameter,  the  number  will  be  352.5  lbs.,  which  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  39  inches  of  bearing  surface  of  the  post,  will  be  a  safe 
load. 

For  cast  iron  posts,  the  circular  form  is  usually  adopted,  as  being  the 
strongest  form  for  the  same  amount  of  material,  the  hollow  pillar  being  in 
this  respect  preferable  to  the  solid.  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  from  his  experi- 
ments on  cast  iron  pillars,  deduces  the  following  rules : 

1st  In  aU  long  pillars  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  resistance  to  frac- 
ture by  flexure  is  three  times  greater  when  the  ends  of  the  pillar  are  flat 
and  firmly  bedded,  than  when  they  are  rounded  and  capable  of  moving. 
This  shows  the  importance  of  having  the  ends  of  piUars  turned  square,  and 
of  having  the  ends  of  braces  square  and  not  rounded,  as  has  been  proposed 
and  adopted  by  some  architects. 

2d,  The  strength  of  a  pillar  with  one  end  round  and  the  other  flat,  is 
the  arithmetical  mean  between  that  of  a  pillar  of  the  same  dimensions, 
with  both  ends  rounded  and  both  ends  flat. 

3d.  A  long  uniform  pillar,  with  its  ends  firmly  fixed,  whether  by  discs 
or  otherwise,  has  the  same  power  to  resist  breaking  as  a  pillar  of  the  same 
diameter  and  half  the  length,  with  the  ends  rounded. 

4th,  Some  little  additional  strength  is  given  to  a  pillar  by  enlarging  its 
diameter  at  the  middle  part ;  but  this  increase  is  not  over  one-seventh  of 
the  breaking  weight. 

6th.  In  cast  iron  pillars  of  the  same  length,  the  strength  is  as  the  8.6 
power  of  the  diameter  nearly. 

6th.  In  cast  iron  pillars  of  the  same  diameter,  the  strength  is  inversely 
proportioned  to  the  1.7  power  of  the  length. 

The  breaking  weight  of  solid  cylindrical  cast  iron  pillars,  with  their 

ends  flat  and  incapable  of  motion,  is  in  tons  44  x  y^,  I  being  the  length 
in  feet,  d  the  diameter  in  inches.     In  hollow  pillars  the  same  rule  ap- 
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pliee,  bnt  for  <2^  we  use  D***  d*-*,  D  being  the  external  and  d  the  internal 
diameter.  For  pillars  with  ends  movable  and  rounded^  one^third  of  the 
above  formnla  will  be  the  breaking  weight 


Table  I. — Diameters  to  the  8.6  paioer. 


IndMa. 

Inohet. 

IndMiL 

2. 

12.126 

6.26 

891.86 

8. 

1782.9 

9^ 

27.076 

6Ji 

462.71 

8.26 

1991.7 

8. 

62.196 

5.76 

648.01 

M 

2217.7 

SM 

69.628 

6. 

682.91 

8.76 

2461.7 

as 

90.917 

6.26 

• 

788.11 

9. 

2724.4 

8.76 

116.65 

M 

844.28 

9.6 

8809.8 

4. 

147.08 

6.76 

967.16 

10. 

8981.1 

4.25 

182.89 

7. 

1102.4 

10.6 

4746.5 

4.5 

224.68 

7.26 

1260.9 

1 

11. 

6610.7 

4.76 

272.96 

7Ji 

1418.8 

11.5 

6684.8 

6. 

• 

828.82 

7.76 

169a8 

12. 

7674.6 

Table  IT. — Lengths  to  the  1.7  power. 


InohM. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1. 

1. 

9. 

41.900 

17. 

128.58 

2. 

8.249 

10. 

60.119 

18. 

136.18 

8. 

6.478 

11. 

68.984 

19. 

149.24 

4. 

10.666 

12. 

68.829 

20. 

162.84 

6. 

16.426 

18. 

78.289 

21. 

176.92 

6. 

21.081 

14. 

88.801 

22. 

191.48 

7. 

27.382 

16. 

99.851 

23. 

206.51 

8. 

84.297 

16. 

111.48 

24. 

222. 

Example. — ^To  find  the  breaking  weight  of  a  hollow  cast  iron  pillar 
with  square  ends,  whose  outside  diameter  is  6  inches ;  inside  or  core,  4| ; 
and  length,  16  feet. 

Then  from  Table  I.:  — Against  6.  is  632.91;    against  4.5,  224.68. 

632.91  —  224.68  =  408.23;  408.23  x  44  =  17962.12;   dividing  tliis  by 

1796^  12 
111.43,  the  number  against  16  in  Table  11.,  we  have  -rrr-nr'j  =  162  tons 

111.4o 

very  near  of  2,240  lbs.  each  as  the  weight  which  would  break  tliis  column. 
Hie  above  formulas  apply  only  to  long  pillars ;  that  is,  those  whose 
length  is  at  least  25  to  80  times  their  diameter,  and  the  result  arrived 
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their  ultimate  strength ;  but  the  permanent  load  shonld  not  exceed  one- 
ibnrth  of  the  breaking  weight.  Short  cylindrical  pillars  may  be  loaded 
perfectly  safely  with  10  tons  to  the  square  inch  of  area  of  base.  It  is,  of 
conrse,  important  that  the  columns  should  be  straight  with  a  square  base, 
so  that  the  direction  of  the  strain  should  be  through  the  axi^. 

On  the  tensile  strength  of  materials^  w?ienjpulled  in  the  direction  of  their 

length. 


NAMES  OF  METALS. 

Speeiflo  grsTltj. 

Tensile  strength 

per  squsre  Inch 

iu  poandflL 

Weight  of  cable  Ibot 
in  poandu 

Copper,  cart. 

8.607 

22.570 

687.9 

"       wire, 

8.607 

6L228 

Iron,  cast, . 

6.97  to  7.29 

13  to  25.000 

436.  to  456. 

*•    wrought  bar. 

7.6  to  7.8 

20  to  80.000 

475.  to  487. 

"    cable, 

64  to  75  000 

"     wire, 

86  to  113.000 

Lead,  sheet. 

11.407 

8300 

712.9 

Zv\  cast  banca, 

7.217 

3.679 

461. 

"    wire,  . 

7.129 

■ 

Steel,  soft, 

7.780 

120.000 

486.2 

"     castj 

40.900 

Zinc,  cast, 

7.216 

2.900 

461. 

'<    sheet, 

16.616 

NAMES  OF  WOODS.                 Spedflo  grsvltj. 

Tensile  strength 

per  square  Inch 

in  pounds. 

Weight  of  cubic  foot 
in  pounds. 

Ash, 1             0.727 

16  to  19.000 

45.4 

Beech, 

0.696 

17  to  22.000 

43US 

Chestnut,  . 

.     1            0.610 

10  to  12.000 

88.1 

Cedar, 

0.467 

6  to  11.000 

28.6 

Elm, 

0.664 

13.000 

84.6 

Locust, 

20.000 

Mahogany, 

0.S  to  0.870 

16  to  22.000 

"         Spanish, 

0.758 

12.000 

Oak,  white  American, 

11.500 

"     English,     . 

0.7  to  0.76 

8  to  20.000 

48.7  to  47.6 

Pine,  jntch. 

0.628 

8  to  13.000 

89.1 

Spmoe, 

0.661 

8.800 

84.4 

The  above  represent  the  absolute  strength.    Woods  are  seldom  used 

Sot  when  so  used,  the  sice  should  bererj  much  larger 
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than  that  merely  required  to  resist  the  strain,  saj  at  least  ten  times. 
Wrought  iron  is  the  material  the  most  generally  employed  to  resist  a  pall- 
ing force ;  and  its  elastic  power  in  that  capacity,  or  the  load  with  which  it 
juay  safely  be  trusted,  is  8  to  10  tons  per  square  inch  for  good  iron. 


TRANSVERSE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 

The  strength  of  a  square  or  rectangular  beam  to  resist  lateral  pressure, 
acting  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  length  is  as  the  breadth,  and  the 
square  of  the  depth  ;  and  inversely  as  the  length,  or  the  distance  from  or 
between  points  of  support.  Thus  a  beam  twice  the  breadth  of  another, 
other  proportions  being  alike,  has  twice  the  strength ;  or  twice  the  depth, 
four  times  the  strength ;  but  twice  the  length,  only  half  the  strength. 

The  general  formula  is  W  =  — j— ,  in  which  W  is  the  breaking  weight ; 

S,  a  number  determined  by  experiment  on  different  materials ;  5,  the 
breadth,  and  d^  the  depth  in  inches  ;  and  Z,  the  length  in  feet 

Value  of  S  for  different  materials. 

Wrought  iron,     .    3,200  lbs.  Pitch  pine,  .     .     .     550  lbs. 

Cast  "        .    2,500    "  %    White    "...     400    " 

Oak,  white,     .     .       580    "  Spruce,    ....     350    '' 

To  find  the  breaking  weight  of  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends  and 
loaded  in  the  centre :  Rule — Multiply  the  constant  S,  for  the  material  from 
the  above  table,  by  the  breadth  and  square  of  the  depth  in  inches,  and 
divide  the  product  by  the  length  in  feet. 

Examiple. — What  is  the  ultimate  strength  of  a  beam  of  white  pine,  20 
feet  long,  8  inches  wide,  and  14  inches  deep  ? 

400  X  8  X  14»  =  627.200.         ^^       =  31.360  lbs. 

From  the  above  formula  we  can  determine  either  the  breadth,  depth, 
or  length,  the  other  quantities  being  known.  To  determine  the  depth  ; 
tlie  weight,  breadth,  and  length  being  known  :  Multiply  the  length  in  feet 
by  the  weight  in  pounds ;  also  the  tabular  number  S  by  the  breadth  in 
inches.  Divide  the  first  product  by  the  last,  and  the  square  root  of  the 
quotient  will  be  the  required  depth. 

To  find  the  depth  of  an  oak  timber  15  feet  long  and  6  inches  wide,  to 
support  a  weight  of  10,000  lbs.    In  practice  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  depth 
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that  wonld  support  this  load  permanently.  Multiply  the  given  weight  by 
6,  and  establish  the  depth  on  this  basis ;  thus,  to  support  10,000  securely 
and  permanently^  find  a  beam  whose  ultimate  strength  is  equal  to  60,000 
lbs. 

16  X  60000  -  900000.         680  x  6  =  3480.         ^^73^  =  268.6 

34:80 


1^258.6,  =  say  16  inches,  the  depth  required. 

When  the  load  is  not  on  the  middle  of  the  beam :  Divide  four  times 
the  product  of  the  distance  of  the  weight  in  feet  from  each  bearing,  by 
the  whole  distance  between  the  points  of  support,  and  the  quotient  is  the 
equivalent  length  of  the  beam  loaded  in  the  middle. 

Suppose  a  beam  30  feet  in  length,  with  a  load  placed  9  feet  from  one 
end  ;  required  the  equivalent  length. 

30  —  9  =  21.    ?l2L|Ji>  -  26.2  feet. 

When  the  load  is  distributed  over  the  whole  length  of  the  beam,  it  will 
bear  double  the  load  which  it  would  support  in  the  middle ;  therefore, 
in  calculations  for  the  strength  of  a  beam  with  distributed  load,  use  double 
the  tabular  number  S ;  if  the  ends  of  this  beam  are  firmly  fixed,  use  three 
times  S.     If  loaded  at  the  middle  with  ends  firmly  fixed,  use  1^  times  S. 

When  a  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end,  and  the  weight  is  placed  on  the 
other  (fig.  218),  use  only  one-fourth  of  the  tabular  number ;  if  the  load  is 
distributed  on  a  like  beam,  iise  one-Tialf  of  S. 

Ex. — ^To  find  the  depth  of  a  white  pine  beam  10  inches  wide,  project- 
ing 5  feet  from  a  wall,  and  capable  of  supporting  with  safety  2,000  lbs. 
Call  the  breaking  weight  6  X  2.000  -  12.000  lbs. 

5  X  12.000  =  60.000.     ^  X  10  =  1.000.     ^^^  -  60.     ^/m^  7.74  in. 

4  1.000 

It  is  only  necessary  that  the  dimensions  thus  obtained  be  preserved  at 
the  points  of  greatest  strain,  that  is,  at  A  B  (fig.  218). 
When  the  beam  has  two  points  of  support,  and  the  load 
is  intermediate,  the  point  of  suspension  of  the  weight  is 
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towards  the  points  of  support  without  breaking  it.  Big.  sia 

The  forms  of  beams  which  afford  equal  strength  throughout  are  para- 
bolic (figs.  219,  220,  221),  of  which  the  axis  A  B  and  the  vertex  A  are 
given,  and  the  points  M  determined  by  calculations.  Figs.  220,  221  are 
oftener  used  when  the  force  is  applied  on  alternate  sides  of  A  B. 

K  a  beam  be  subjected  to  a  transverse  strain,  one  side  is  compressed, 
ie  the  other  side  is  extended ;  and  therefore,  where  extension  terminates 
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and  compresfiion  begins,  there  is  a  lamina  or  surface  which  is  neither  ex- 
tended nor  compressed,  called  the  nefiitroL  w/rfaoe  or  nefuitral  attia.  As  the 
strains  are  proportional  to  the  distance  from  this  axis,  the  material  of 
which  the  beam  is  composed  should  be  concentrated  as  much  as  possible 
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Fig.  920. 


at  the  outer  surface.  Acting  on  these  principles,  Mr.  Hodgkinson  has 
determined  the  most  economical  form  for  cast-iron  beams  or  girders,  of 
which  the  section  is  given  (fig.  222) ;  it  has  been  found,  that  the  strength 
of  cast-iron  to  resist  compression  is  about  six  times  that  to  resist  exten- 
sion ;  the  top  web  is  therefore  made  only  one-sixth  the  area  of  the  lower 
one.  The  depth  of  the  beam  is  generallj  about  tV  of  its  length,  the  deeper 
of  course  the  stronger ;  the  thickness  of  the  stem  or  the  upright  part 
should  be  from  \  an  inch  to  1\  inches,  according  to  the.size  of  the  beam. 
The  rule  for  finding  the  ultimate  strength  of  beams  of  the  above  section 
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Fig.  222. 

is : — Multiply  the  sectional  area  of  the  bottom  flange  in  square  inches  by 
the  depth  of  the  beam  in  inches,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  distance 
between  the  supports  in  feet,  and  2.16  times  the  quotient  will  be  the  break- 
ing weight  in  tons  (2240  lbs.)  As  has  already  been  shown  above,  the  sec- 
tion thus  determined  need  only  be  that  of  the  greatest  strain,  and  can  be 
reduced  towards  the  points  of  support,  either  by  reducing  the  width  of 
the  flanges  to  a  parabolic  form  (fig..  222),  or  by  reducing  the  thickness 
of  the  bottom  flange ;  the  reduction  of  the  girder  in  depth  is  not  in  general 
as  economical  or  convenient. 

For  railway  structures  subject  to  an  impulsive  force,  the  upper  flange 
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ehonld  be  |  of  the  lower  one.     For  wrought  iron  beams,  as  this  material 

affords  less  resistance  to  compression  than  tension,  the  top  flange  is  generally 

made  larger  than  the  lower  one  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  3.    The  following 

may  be  taken  for  the  formula  to  determine  the  strength  of  solid  wrought  iron 

Ad  C 
beams :    W  =  — -. — ,  in  which  TTis  the  breaking  weight,  A  the  area  of 

the  section,  d  the  depth,  I  the  distance  between  the  supports.  (7  is  a  con- 
stant determined  by  experiment  for  each  form  of  beam ;  for  the  beam 
shown  in  section  (fig.  223)  C  is  found  to  be  about  40.000  lbs. 

a  =  1.    in.  X  2.75    =  2.75  sq.  in. 

5  =  8.      "X  0.380  =  3.04    "  TT 

c  =  0.42  "    X  4.3      =  1.806  "  I 


d  =  9.42 


A  =  7.596  " 


I 
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Fig.82& 


For  wrought  iron  girders  of  large  span,  the  box  form  is  generally 
adopted. 


EffperiraenU  on  the  trcmsverae  strength  qfrectangviar  tubes  qfwroicght  irarij 
supported  at  each  end,  and  the  weight  laid  on  the  middle. 


Dtstanoe  be- 
tween the 
rapports. 

Weight  of  tabee 

between  the  sap- 

porta. 

Breaking 
weights,  ezela- 

snreofthe 

weights  of  the 

tabeoi 

Eztemsl 

depth  of  the 

tabes. 

Eztemsl 

breadth  of 

tubes^ 

Thickness  of  the 

pistes  of  the 

tubes 

Feet 

Tons. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Incheai 

80.0 

4S.62cwt 

67A 

24 

16 

.525 

7.6 

78.86  lb& 

4.454 

6 

4 

.1825 

80.0 

28.09  cwt 

22.84 

24 

16 

.272 

7.5 

85.58  lbs. 

1.409 

6 

4 

.065 

a76 

9.65  Ib^ 

1.1 

8 

2 

.061 

8.75 

i.84Ib& 

.8 

8 

2 

.08 

45.0 

180.86  cwt 

114.76 

86 

24 

.75 

&75 

9.65  lbs. 

1.1 

8 

2 

.061 

8ao 

89  cwt 

54.8 

24 

16 

.50 

1 

In  several  of  these  experiments,  the  tubes  gave  way  by 
the  metal  at  the  top  becoming  wrinkled. 

In  similar  tubes,  the  strength,  and  consequently  the 
breaking  weight,  is  proportioned  to  (1.9)  power  of  tlie  lineal 
dimensions. 

Approximate  fomvula  for  rivetted  tubes : 

Ajfy  \B  D^  —  &  {?'  I  the  breaking  weight  in  tons. 
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In  which, 

A  C  =^  Dy  and  ac  =  dm  inches ;  h  «  length  in  feet 
AB=B,2jiAah^h  "      « 
If  the  thickness  of  the  metal  be  equal  to  t  inches  completely  round 
the  section,  then  b  =  B  —  2  ^,  and  d  =^  D  —  2  t 

What  is  the  breaking  weight  of  a  rectangular  tube  40  feet  long,  depth 
2  feet  6  inches,  thickness  of  plate  \  inch,  and  breadth  18  inches? 


W  =^  1 18  X  30»  —  17.5  X  29.5» 


\ 


=  1^  I  4:86000  —  440167  |  =  22.96  tons. 

It  is  found  of  iron  beams  and  tubes,  that  ihey  may  be  safely  reduced 
in  strength  from  the  middle  towards  the  extremities  in  the  ratio  indicated 
by  theory. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  in  the  formula  given  for  determining  the 
strength  of  material,  the  force  exerted  is  supposed  to  be  dead  weight  or 
pressure,  and  that  no  consideration  is  paid  to  impulsive  force,  except  sucli 
slight  shocks  as  are  incident  to  all  structures.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
niles  to  calculate  the  strength  necessary  to  resist  active  forces,  varying  in 
intensity  and  frequency ;  we  can  only  give  instances  of  practical  structures 
which  have  been  found  suflScient,  as  mere  data  on  wliich  to  form  judg- 
ment.* It  must  be  remarked,  that  where  rigidity  is  required,  stiffness  of 
beams,  unlike  their  ultimate  strength,  is  directly  as  the  breadth,  and  tlie 
cvhe  of  their  depth,  and  inversely  as  the  cvhe  of  their  length, 

DetiniMon, — ^The  resistance  to  detrusion,  or  the  force  necessary  to  shear 
across  any  material,  is  called  into  play  at  the  joints,  and  in  the  bolts  of 
framings  of  timber  and  iron.  Tlie  resistance  of  spnice  to  detrusion  in  tlie 
direction  of  its  fibre,  is  about  600  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  of  cast  iron  to  de- 
trusion, about  73,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  of  wrought  iron,  45  to  50,000 
lbs. 

Torsion, — Wlien  two  forces  act  in  opposite  directions  upon  a  body,  tend- 
ing to  turn  its  extremities  in  different  directions,  or  twist  tliem,  it  is  said  to 
be  subjected  to  tomon.  Thus  the  main  shaft  of  a  steam-engine,  at  one  end 
of  which  tlie  power  acts  through  a  crank  ;  which  at  the  other  is  transmitted 
througli  a  gear  or  pulley ;  tlie  resistance  which  the  load  presents  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  power  applied  to  the  crank,  represent  two 
forces,  subjecting  the  shaft  to  the  action  of  torsion. 

Wlien  the  torsion  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  depending  on  the  material 

*  For  the  girders  of  railway  bridges,  they  should  be  of  such  dimensions  as  to  bear  a 
strain  of  two  tons  per  foot  in  length. 
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and  its  form,  the  fibres  ore  torn  asunder,  and  the  axles  twisted  off.  For 
the  determination  of  the  si^e  of  axles  subject  to  a  twisting  force,  we  de- 
dace  from  Weisbach  the  following  role,  allowing  a  five-fold  security  or 
gtarength  above  the  absolute  breaking  twist :  Multiply  the  weight  in  pounds 
by  the  leverage  in  inches,  and  divide  the  product  by  C  determined  for 
different  forms  and  material,  and  the  cube  root  of  the  product  will  be  half 

the  thickness  of  the  axle,  expressed  by  formula  r  =  v  —tt-- 

Value  of  C  for  wrought  and  cast  iron,  circular  section,  12,600  lbs. 
"  «  "  "  square        "        15,000  « 

"  "    wood,  circular      "  1,260  " 

"  «        "  square        "  1,500   " 

In  the  square  section,  the  rule  gives  as  the  cube  root  of  the  product  one- 
half  the  side  of  the  square. 

EjMimple. — ^The  shaft  of  a  turbine  exerts,  through  a  toothed  wheel  of  30 
inch  pitch  or  15  inch  radius,  a  force  of  2,500  lbs.,  what  must  be  the  diam- 
eter of  the  shaft  ? 


2500  X  15  =  37500.        t  =*^g|^  =  Vf|^  =  !•**  inches. 

1.44  X  2  =  2.88,  say  3  inches,  diameter  required. 

The  length  of  the  axle  subjected  to  torsion  does  not  affect  the  actual 
amount  of  pressure  required  to  produce  rupture,  but  only  the  angle  of  tor- 
sion which  precedes  rupture,  and  therefore  the  space  through  which  the 
pressure  must  be  made  to  act.  The  ultimate  strength  of  a  long  shaft  to  re- 
sist torsion  may  be  sufficient,  but  its  elasticity  will  be  found  to  be  too  much. 

To  determine  the  degrees  of  the  angle  of  torsion  of  a  given  shaft,  mul- 
tiply the  load  in  pounds  by  the  leverage,  and  also  by  the  length  of  the 
shaft,  between  the  points  of  the  applied  forces ;  and  divide  the  product  by 
the  fourth  power  of  the  half  diameter  or  half  square,  as  the  case  may  be, 
multiplied  by  a  constant  determined  by  experiment,  and  the  quotient  is 

P  al 
the  number  of  degrees  in  the  angle,  that  is,  <mg,  =  ~fr~T' 

Vahie  of  C. 

Circular  section.  Square  section. 

Wood,     ....        3500  5800 

Cast  iron,         .         .        .  .160000  280000 

Steel  and  wrought  iron,^    280000  470000 

Eaoamvple, — ^If  the  distance  of  the  toothed  wheel  from  the  water  wheel 
^^  experiment  be  60  inches,  what  is  the  angle  of  torsion  % 


180  HBCfHAVIOB. 

87.500  x  60        876  X  6  876  x  6        li.06 


8^8'. 


160.000  r«        160  x  IM^       160  x  4.88       4.28 

An  angle  too  conaiderable  for  practice ;  it  should  not  exceed  one  degree. 
To  calculate  the  size  of  the  shaft,  so  that  the  angle  is  ^  %  the  fonnnla  be- 
comes, r  =  V  Tj—j  9  ^^^  ^  ^^  above  example, 

87.600  X  60        878  X  60       876  x  6 


160.000  X  i  80  8 

4^281.26  =  fl6:77  =  4.1. 
4.1  X  2  =  8.2,  diameter  of  shaft. 


=  281.26 


lOBOBANIOAL  WOBX  OB  JfiFJWjr. 

To  work,  considered  in  the  abstract,  is  to  overcome,  during  any  certain 
period  of  time,  a  continnonslj  replaced  resistance,  or  series  of  resistances. 

Mechanical  work  is  the  effect  of  the  simple  action  of  a  force  upon  a 
resistance  which  is  directlj  opposed  to  it,  and  which  it  continuously  de- 
stroys, giving  motion  in  that  direction  to  the  point  of  supplication  of  the 
resistance.  It  follows  from  this  definition,  that  the  mechanical  work  or 
effect  of  any  motor  is  the  product  of  two  indispensable  quantities  or  terms : 

Fvrst^ — The  effort,  or  pressure  exerted. 

Second^ — ^The  space  passed  through  in  a  given  time,  or  the  velocity. 

The  amount  of  mechanical  work  increases  directly  as  the  increase  of 
either  of  these  terms,  and  in  the  proportion  compoimded  of  the  two  when 
both  increase.  K,  for  example,  the  pressure  exerted  be  equal  to  4  lbs.,  and 
the  velocity  one  foot  per  second,  the  amount  of  work  will  be  expressed  by 
4x1  =  4.  K  the  velocity  be  double,  the  work  becomes  4  x  2  =  8,  or 
double  also ;  and  if,  with  the  velocity  double,  or  2  feet  per  second,  the 
pressure  be  doubled  as  well — that  is,  raised  to  8  lbs. — ^the  work  will  be 
8  X  2  =  16  lbs.  ft. 

The  unit  of  mechanical  effect  adopted  in  England  and  this  country  is 
the  horse  power,  which  is  equal  to  33,000  lbs.  weight  or  pressure,  raised  or 
moved  through  a  space  of  1  foot  in  a  minute  of  time.  The  corresponding 
unit  employed  in  France  is  the  kilogrammetre,  which  is  equal  to  a  kilo- 
gramme raised  one  m^tre  high  in  a  second.  The  horse  power  is  repre- 
sented by  75  kilogrammetres ;  that  is,  75  kilog.  raised  1  metre  high  per 
second.  When  we  speak  of  small  amounts  of  mechanical  effect,  it  is 
generally  said  that  they  are  equal  to  so  many  pounds  raised  so  many  feet 
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high  in  some  given  time,  as  a  minute  for  example.  The  imie  mnst  always 
be  expressed  or  nnderstood.  It  is  impossible  to  express  or  state  intelligibly 
an  amount  of  mechanical  effect,  without  indicating  all  the  three  terms — 
pressure,  distance,  and  time. 

The  motors  generally  employed  in  manufactures  and  industrial  arts  are 
of  two  kinds — ^living,  as  men  and  animals ;  and  inanimate,  as  water  and 
steam. 

What  may  be  termed  the  amount  of  a  day's  work,  producible  by  men 
and  animals,  is  the  product  of  the  force  exerted,  multiplied  into  the  distance 
or  space  passed  over,  and  the  time  during  which  the  action  is  sustained. 
There  will,  however,  in  all  cases  be  a  certain  proportion  of  effort,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  velocity  and  duration  which  will  yield  the  largest  possible  pro- 
duct or  day's  work  for  any  one  individual,  and  this  product  may  be  termed 
the  maximum  effect.  In  other  words,  a  man  will  produce  a  greater  me- 
chanical effect  by  exerting  a  certain  effort  at  a  certain  velocity,  than  he 
will  by  exerting  a  greater  effort  at  a  less  velocity,  or  a  less  effort  at  a 
greater  velocity,  and  the  proportion  of  effort  and  velocity  which  will  yield 
the  maximum  effect  is  different  in  different  individuals. 

In  the  manner  and  means  in  which  the  strength  of  men  and  animals 
18  applied,  there  are  three  circumstances  which  demand  attention  : — 

\fit, — ^The  power,  when  the  strength  of  the  animal  is  exerted  against  a 
resistance  that  is  at  rest. 

2{f. — ^The  power,  when  the  stationary  resistance  is  overcome,  and  the 
animal  is  in  motion.     And, 

Zd. — ^The  power,  when  the  animal  has  attained  the  highest  amount  of 
its  speed. 

In  the  first  case,  the  animal  exerts  not  only  its  muscular  force  or 
strength,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  weight  or 
gravity.  The  power,  therefore,  from  these  causes  must  be  the  greatest 
possible.  In  the  second  case,  some  portion  of  the  power  of  the  animal  is 
withdrawn  to  maintain  its  own  progressive  motion ;  consequently  the 
amount  of  useful  labor  varies  with  the  variations  of  speed.  In  the  third 
case,  the  power  of  the  animal  is  wholly  expended  in  maintaining  its  loco- 
motion ;  it  therefore  can  carry  no  weight. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  amount  of  mechanical  effect 
produced  by  men  and  animals  in  different  applications  ;  the  animal  work- 
ing with  a  mean  velocity  and  effort  during  an  average  day's  work,  thereby 
producing  the  maximum  effect 
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Gerstner  also  gives  the  ifoUowing  fonuula  to  calculate  the  effect  of 
change  of  velocity. 

E  and  e  representing  the  effort  and  velocity  per  second,  as  given  in  the 
Table,  v  the  assumed  velocity,  and  P  the  resulting  effect 

Eaoample. — Suppose  a  horse  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  6  feet  per  second. 
What  effort  wiU  he  exert,  and  what  will  be  the  mechanical  effect  per 
second? 

From  the  table  we  have  o  =  4. ;  K  =  120. ;  v  is  assumed  at  6 ;  then 

P  =  (2  —  j)  120  =  60.  =  effort 

60  X  6  =>=  360  ft.  lbs.  effect  per  second. 

It  is  evident  that  this  formula  will  not  apply  to  extreme  values  of  P  or 
v;  yet  it  may  be  considered  suJB&ciently  near  for  most  practical  purposes, 
not  very  different  from  the  mean,  and  is  illustrative  of  the  ill  effects  re- 
sulting from  increase  of  velocity. 

Waier  power. — ^Water  acts  as  a  moving  power,  or  moves  machines 
either  by  its  weight,  by  pressure,  or  by  impact ;  and  is  applied  through 
various  forms  of  wheels.  The  mechanical  effect  inherent  in  water  is  the 
product  of  its  weight  into  the  height  from  which  it  falls ;  but  there  are 
many  losses  incurred  in  its  application  to  machinery,  so  that  only  a  portion 
of  the  mechanical  effect  becomes  available ;  that  is,  the  efficiency  of  any 
water  wh^  is  represented  by  a  certain  per-centage  of  the  absolute  effect 
of  the  water. 
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Moampie. — Hie  quantity  of  water  supplied  to  the  millB  at  Lowell  Ib 
8,596  cubic  feet  per  second  ;  the  net  fall  is  33  feet ;  the  absolute  dynami- 
cal effect  of  this  water  is : 

3696  X  33  X  62.33  =  7.396.576  lbs.  ft.  per  second. 

62.33  being  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  at  60°  Fahr. ;  on  an  average 
it  may  be  assumed,  that  a  useful  effect  is  derived  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  total  power  of  the  water  expended ;  two-thirds  of  7*396.576,  divided 
by  550,  gives  8965.6  horse  power  as  absolutely  available.  650  lbs.  1  foot 
high  per  second  represent  a  horse  power,  being  equal  to  33,000  lbs.  1  foot 
high  per  minute. 

Stea/m  is  the  elastic  fluid  into  which  water  is  converted  by  a  continuous 
application  of  heat.  It  is  used  to  produce  mechanical  action  almost  in- 
variably by  means  of  a  piston  movable  in  a  cylinder.  The  horse  power 
of  a  steam-engine  is  computed,  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  piston  in 
square  inches  by  the  effective  pressure  in  lbs.  on  each  square  inch  of  piston, 
and  the  product  by  velocity  in  feet  through  which  the  piston  moves  per 
minute,  dividing  this  last  product  by  33,000. 

The  area  of  the  piston  is  foxmd  by  squaring  the  diameter,  and  multiply- 
ing the  square  by  0,7854. 

Example, — ^Let  the  diameter  of  the  piston  be  18  inches,  the  effective 
pressure  45  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  flie  speed  300  feet  per  minute,  what 
will  be  the  horse  power  of  the  engine  ? 

18  X  18  X  0,7854  =  254.46  square  inches,  area  of  piston. 

254.46x45x300       ^^,   ^ 

^Q  QQQ =  104.  horse  power. 

To  determine  the  effective  pressure  on  the  piston,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  an  indicator,  and  take  the  mean  pressure,  as  shown  on  the  diagram ;  the 
pressure  on  the  boiler  is  readily  known,  but  the  steam  in  its  passage  to  the 
cylinder  is  subject  to  various  losses,  as  of  wire-drawing,  condensation,  &c., 
80  that  frequently  the  pressure  on  the  piston  does  not  exceed  two-thirds  of 
that  on  the  boiler.  The  boilers  of  most  of  our  stationary  engines  are  sub- 
jected to  pressures  of  from  50  to  76  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  the  smaller  en- 
gines, say  less  than  10  horse  power,  are  generally  worked  with  full  steam ; 
effective  pressure  from  30  to  60  lbs.  Larger  ones  are  generally  worked 
expansively,  cutting  off  at  from  one-half  to  one-sixth  stroke.  The  principle 
of  working  steam  expansively  is  as  follows :  If  a  cubic  foot  of  air  of  the 
atmospheric  density  be  compressed  into  the  compass  of  half  a  cubic  foot, 
its  elasticity  will  be  increased  from  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  to  30  lbs. ; 
if  the  volume  be  enlarged  to  two  cubic  feet,  the  pressure  will  be  one  half, 


IM 

or  7i  Ibe.    "Die  same  lav  holds  in  all  other  proportionB  toe  gasM  nut  ti- 
poiB,  provided  their  temperature  is  nnchaoged. 

Urns,  let  E  (fig.  395)  be  a  cy- 
linder, J  die  pigton  ;  let  the  cyiin- 
der  be  soppoeed  to  be  divided  in 
the  direction  of  its  length  into  aoj 
ntunber  of  eqoal  parts,  say  twenty, 
and  let  the  diameter  of  the  piston 
represent  the  initial  preHsnifi  of  the 
Bteam,  which  we  call  1.  If  now 
the  piston  descend  throngh  5  of 
the  divisions,  and  the  valve  be  then 
shut,  the  presBore  at  each  sabse- 
qoent  position  of  the  piston  may 
be  calcolated  by  the  law  above 
given,  and  represented  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  Iftheeqnaree  above 
the  point,  when  the  steam  was  cat 
off,  be  counted,  they  will  be  fonnd 
to  amomit  to  50,  those  below  to 
abont  68;  so  that  while,  by  an 
e^enditnre  of  a  qoarter  of  cylinder  full  of  steam,  we  get  an  amount  of 
power  repreeented  by  60,  we  get  68  without  any  further  expenditure,  by 
merely  permitting  expansion.  Practically,  for  large  cyhuders,  it  may  be 
stated: 

Cntting  off  kt  S«tm  of  fiiel  Gum  in  effect 

\  stroke,  11  per  cent.  70  per  cent, 

i      "  58        "  70  X  2  =  140  per  cent. 

^      "  68        "  70  X  3  =  210       " 

Mean  pressure  at  different  densities,  and  rate  o/«^ansion. 
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Water  converted  into  steam  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  i.  e.j 
15  pounds  per  square  inch,  expands  to  1700  times  its  volume ;  under  double 
the  pressure,  or  30  pounds,  the  volume  would  be  one-half ;  and  this  pro- 
portion would  be  strictly  accurate  but  for  the  fact  that  the  temperatures  at 
which  water  boils  in  these  cases  are  different 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  total  pressure  of  steam  in  pounds 
per  square  inch,  the  corresponding  temperature,  and  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  of  steam  which  would  be  produced  by  one  cubic  inch  of  water. 
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It  must  be  remarked,  that  in  non-condensing  engines,  the  effective  pres- 
sure is  the  excess  above  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 


TdUe  sJiowmg  the  vmghiSj  eoapcroiime  powers  per  weighty  a/nd  hUk  and 
character  offuele^from,  the  report  ofYroi.  Walter  R.  Johnson,  1844. 
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1.967 

78L54 

&66 

Beayer  Meadow,  Na  8, 

1.610 

100.6 

9.91 

Ptetoo, 

1.818 

89.88 

8.41 

Lebigh,       .       .       . 

1600 

99J 

8L98 

Ptttsbnrgli, . 
Sfdnej.      .       . 
UTerpooI,  .       , 
OloTerHfll, 

1969 
1.888 
1.969 
1985 

7a87 
8&66 

78.89 
8a86 

&90 
7.99 
1M 
7.67 

tSfSfOL 

Natnnl  Virginia, 
Oamberiaiid, 

1898 

89L70 

&47 

a99 

OmMhoii,IiL 

1.978 

79."4 

7.84 

0              VOOOw 

Switcihi 

1519 

9196 

195 

D17  PIm  Wood, 

•LM 

4ii 
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power,  as  the  main  ahaflB  of  mills ;  and,  third,  the  oonnten  or  shafts  trans- 
mitting the  power  to  the  machines.  The  strain  upon  a  shaft  may  be  trana- 
▼erse,  torsional,  or  both.  In  all  breast,  overshot,  or  undershot  waters 
wheels,  the  jaek-geer  may  be  so  placed  that  there  will  be  no  torsional 
strain  on  the  shaft  of  the  wheel ;  in  many  other  shafts,  no  strain  will  be 
transmitted  through  the  journal.  In  these  cases,  the  size  of  the  journal 
may  be  estimated  from  the  transverse  strain  or  weight  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected. The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  PracUoal  Draughtsman, 
calculated  on  this  formula,  D  =  'Vi^x  .1988,  D  being  the  diameter  in 
inches,  and  w  the  weight  to  be  sustained  in  lbs. 

TaUe  qfthe  diameters  qfthe  journals  qf  mOer^heel  and  other  shafts  for 

tkea/mfworh. 


TMidle^iBpwiBii. 

vujL  or  McnuTAL  or  ischm. 

TMldlMiiBpOTBiil. 

KAIL  or  McnuiAL  or  imohm^ 

GMliM. 

WkMgktiiw. 

GMliM. 

WiM^kllraB. 

1099X) 

tl46LT 

8709i» 

6690.6 

8806.6 

1S619.6 

17176.6 

8886a0 

89676.0 

87780.0 

4887&0 

6691&7 

708RaO 

84878w0 

9 

t 

8i 

4 

4i 

6 

6 
6i 

7 
7* 
8 
8i 

9l1 
16 

&0 
84 
&8 
4.8 

4.7 
6.1 
6.6 
6.0 
6.4 
6.9 
7.8 

100166 
117198 

mass 

166604 
18S864 

906960 
987896 
968018 
811666 
888096 
876996 
418846 
468686 

9 

10 

10* 

11 

Hi 
18 

19i 
18 

18i 
14 
14i 
16 

T.T 
8L1 
8J 

9.0 
94 
9.9 

lOS 
lOiT 
11.9 
1L6 
18.0 
18.6 
18J 

The  length  of  the  journal  should  be  from  once  to  twice  the  diameter. 
The  size  of  the  shaft  at  the  point  at  which  the  load  is  applied  may  be 
determined  &om  previous  rules  ;  but  for  all  shafts  less  than  three  feet  be- 
tween bearings,  the  size  as  calculated  for  the  journal  need  only  be  enlarged 
enough  to  cut  the  key-seat. 

Plate  IX. — ^Figs.  1,  2,  3,  represent  different  views  of  a  wooden  water- 
wheel  shaft.  Fig.  1  shows  at  one  end  the  side  external  elevation  of  the 
shaft,  furnished  with  its  iron  ferules  or  collars,  and  its  gudgeon  at  the 
other  end.  The  shaft  is  shown  in  sections,  giving  the  ferules  in  section, 
but  showing  the  central  spindle  with  its  feathers  in  an  external  elevation. 
Generally,  in  longitudinal  sections  of  objects  enclosing  one  or  more  pieoeii 
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the  innermost  or  central  piece  is  not  sectioned  unless  it  has  some  internal 
peculiarity,  the  object  of  a  section  being  to  show  and  explain  peculiarities, 
and  being  therefore  unnecessary  when  the  object  is  solid ;  on  this  account, 
bolts,  nuts,  and  solid  cylindrical  shafts  are  seldom  drawn  in  section.  Fig. 
2  is  a  cross  or  transverse  section  through  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  to  show 
the  outward  octagonal  form.  Fig.  3  is  an  end  view  of  the  shaft,  showing 
the  fitting  of  the  spindle  B  and  its  feathers  into  the  end  of  the  shaft,  and 
the  binding  of  the  whole  by  ferules  or  hoops  a  a.  From  these  views  we 
understand,  that  this  shaft  is  a  long  octagonal  shaft  of  wood,  oak  or  pine, 
of  which  the  ends  are  rounded  and  slightly  conical.  The  spindles  B,  which 
are  let  into  the  ends,  are  cast  with  four  feathers  or  wings  c.  The  tail-piece 
J  is  by  many  millwrights  omitted.  The  ends  of  the  beam  are  bored  for 
the  spindle,  and  grooved  to  receive  the  feathers  ;  the  casting  is  then  driven 
into  its  place,  hooped  with  hot  ferules,  and  after  this  hard-wood  wedges  are 
driven  in  on  each  side  of  the  feathers,  and  iron  spikes  are  sometimes  driven 
into  the  end  of  the  wood. 

Figs.  4, 5, 6,  represent  different  views  of  a  cast  iron  shaft  of  a  water-wheel. 
Fig.  4  is  an  elevation  of  the  shaft,  with  one  half  in  section  to  show  the  form 
of  the  core ;  fig.  6,  an  end  elevation ;  fig.  6,  a  section  on  the  line  c  c  across  the 
centre.  The  body  is  cylindrical  and  hollow,  and  is  cast  with  four  feathers 
c  Cy  disposed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  of  an  external  parabolic  out- 
line. Near  the  extremities  of  these  feathers  four  projections  are  cast,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  bosses  of  the  water-wheel.  These  projections  are  made 
with  facets,  so  as  to  form  the  comers  of  a  circumscribing  square,  as  shown 
in  fig.  5,  and  they  are  planed  to  receive  the  keys  by  which  they  are  fixed 
to  the  naves  which  are  grooved  to  receive  them.  The  shaft  is  cast  in  one 
entire  piece,  and  the  journals  are  turned. 

Fig.  227  represents  the  sec-  v 
tion  of  a  portion  of  a  water-wheel, 
with  a  cast  iron  shaft,  in  use  in 
this  country,  in  which  stiffness  is 
given  to  the  wheel  by  wooden 
trasses,  and  a  tensional  strain  is 
given  to  the  centre  of  the  shaft. 
These  shafts  are  cast  circular  in 
two  lengths  connected  at  the  cen- 
tre,  with  circular  bosses  on  which 
the  naves  of  the  wheel  are  keyed.  Y 

When  the  load  upon  a  shaft  ng^  m. 

IB  not  central  between  the  bearingSi  the  sLee  of  the  journals  ahoiild  b*  pn^ 
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portioned  to  the  weight  it  will  be  required  to  support,  which  will  be  in* 
verselj  as  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  pressure. 

Fig.  228  represents  the  fly-wheel  shaft  of  a  stationary  engine.     The 
parts  of  least  diameter  are  the  journals ;  their  length  is  1^  times  the  diam- 


Fl»tt& 


A— ^-— - 


S  V- — 


eter ;  the  centre  of  the  shaft  is  enlarged  to  receive  the  hub  of  the  fly-wheel, 
and  for  convenience  in  driving  the  keys.  Shafts  of  this  form  are  mostly 
of  wrought  iron,  the  reduction  being  made  by  steps,  as  a  convenience  in 
swedging.     Fig.  229  is  a  plan  of  the  crank,  from  the  wheel  side. 

The  torsional  strain  on  a  shaft  is  as  the  power  transmitted  through  it. 
It  is  evident,  power  being  weight  multiplied  by  velocity,  that  the  greater 
the  velocity  of  the  shaft,  the  less  the  strain  to  transmit  the  same  amount 
of  power ;  and  it  is  the  modem  practice  to  drive  the  shafts  at  high  veloci- 
ties, and  reduce  the  weight  of  the  geering.  In  first  movers,  the  strain  is 
often  compound  ;  and  when  the  journals  bear  but  little  transverse  strain, 
the  determination  of  their  size  must  depend  entirely  on  their  capacity  to 
resist  torsion.  The  formula  given  in  the  Practical  Draugktmian  for  de- 
termining the  proper  diameter  is  : 

d—  \J  -p~  X  C. 

(7  being  for  cast  iron,  1st  movers,  419  ;  2d,  206 ;  3d,  106. 
wr'ght"    "        "        249;    "   134;    "     67.6. 


(( 


"Which  formula  is  simplified  and  tabellated,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  divide  the  number  or  revolutions  of  the  shaft  by  the  horse  power,  and 
find  the  diameter  corresponding  to  the  quotient  in  the  table. 
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TaiUe  qf  diameters  for  sKaft  jowmale^  calculated  with  reference  to  torsional 

si/ram. 


• 

JOVBMALB  OP  OAMMBOK  tHAflB. 

JOUBITALB  OF  WBOUOBT-IBON  SHAm. 

FInlB»v«n. 

\^ — 

Third  moTvn. 

d90QOQ  flBOTMl^ 

Thirl  tonftt. 

u 

194.188 

61.067 

81.408 

78.778 

89.704 

9a060 

9 

68J76 

9&760 

1&280 

81.196 

1&760 

8.450 

n 

90.816 

iai90 

6.790 

16.879 

a676 

4.897 

8 

16l619 

7.680 

&929 

9.922 

4.968 

9.604 

8^ 

9.778 

4.806 

2.476 

6.808. 

&198 

i.6n 

4 

0.647 

&919 

1656 

asoi 

9.094 

1668 

4i 

4808 

9.266 

1168 

2.782 

1.476 

V.T49 

6 

81869 

1.648 

.848 

1.999 

1.079 

.641 

o» 

%Ji\% 

1289 

.687 

1.497 

.806 

.406 

6 

t940 

.964 

.491 

1168 

.620 

.818 

8i 

1696 

.760 

.886 

.906 

.488 

.946 

7 

1.929 

.601 

.809 

.726 

.891 

.197 

T* 

1.009 

.498 

.268 

.696 

.826 

.169 

8 

.888 

.409 

.207 

487. 

.261 

.180 

8» 

.689 

.886 

.178 

.406 

.218 

.110 

9 

.676 

.989 

.146 

.841 

.184 

.098 

H 

.489 

.940 

.124 

.290 

.166 

.079 

10 

.419 

.906 

.106 

.949 

.184 

.068 

10* 

.869 

.178 

.099 

.916 

.116 

.068 

11 

.814 

.186 

.079 

.187 

.101 

.061 

lU 

.976 

.186 

.069 

.168 

.089 

.044 

12 

.949 

.119 

.061 

.144 

.078 

.080 

18* 

.914 

.106 

.064 

.127 

.068 

.084 

• 

IB 

.191 

.094 

.049 

.114 

.061 

.081 

18i 

.170 

.064 

.048 

.101 

.064 

.027 

U 

.168 

.076 

.088 

.091 

.049 

.024 

14* 

.187 

.067 

.086 

.089 

.044 

.022 

16 

.124 

.061 

.081 

.074 

.089 

.020 

1 

9 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

EsDample, — ^What  must  be  the  diameter  of  the  journal  of  a  wrought  iron 
first  mover,  transmitting  30  horse  power,  and  making  50  revolutions  per 
minute  ? 

1.667  in  the  table  is  intermediate  between  1.992  and  1.497,  corresponding 
to  5  and  5^,  and  should  be  about  5f  inches. 

It  is  the  common  practice  to  make  wrought  iron  2d  and  3d  movers  of 
an  uniform  diameter,  without  reduction  at  the  journal ;  the  shaft  is  pre- 
vented from  sliding  endways  bj  collars  keyed  on.  The  usual  length  of 
inain  dtfdb  k  (h)in  7  to  1(>  f^Mt  ^tween  bearii^    and  that  they  may  nm 


anoofh,  mdA  not  spring  intermediately,  it  is  desirable  tliat  they  should 
never  be  len  flian  2  inches  diameter,  and  that  the  pnlleye  or  geere  throngh 
which  the  power  is  transmitted  to  the  next  mover  or  to  the  uiachine  should 
be  as  near  as  poanble  to  the  bearing. 

Fig.  380  repreeents  a  line  of  ehaftiiig.  A  u  an  ^i|^t  ihaft ;  •  a, 
bevel-geers;  i  h,  bearings  for  the  shaft;  0,  ooqtluig  <»  otainection  of 
the  several  pieces  of  shafting,  lliese  shaftsaieintandedtobeof  wioiif^ 
iron.  Norednctionisniadefortlie  jonmal,  no  bosses  for  pnlleyB<ff  gears. 
As  ihe  power  is  distributed  from  this  line  of  shafting,  Ha  torsimal  straia 
diminiabes  wi&  the  distance  from  the  bevel-geers  i»  first  moven,  and  tlie 


diameter  of  each  piece  of  shafting  may  be  reduced  cooBecntiTe]^,  if  neces- 

saty ;  bnt  nniformity  will  generally  be  foimd  to  be  of  more  importance 
than  a  snuill  Baring  of  iron.  TSie  drawing  given  is  of  a  scale  latge  enon^ 
to  order  shafting  by,  bat  the  dimension,  should  be  written  in.  It  is  often 
nenal  in  the  order  to  the  machinists  merely  to  give  the  lengths  of  the  shafte 
and  diameters  as  thos : 

.a  A  .g 

X  SS"8ft.  X  Sftsf  X  6  ft.  ^  X 
The  X  marks  represent  the  bearings ;  the  joints  or  conplings  are  generally 
made  near  the  bearings,  and  it  is  also  tisnal  to  bring  the  pulleys  as  near 
the  bearings  as  poseible.  It  frequently  happens,  therefore,  that  the  coap- 
liog  and  pulley  are  needed  at  the  same  point ;  to  remedy  this,  as  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pulley  depends  on  the  machine  which  it  is  required  to  drive,  it 
frequently  cannot  be  moved  without  considerable  inconvenience  or  loss  of 
room ;  the  shaft  will  have,  therefore,  to  be  lengthened  or  shortened,  to 
change  position  of  coupling ;  or  better,  the  coapling  and  pulley  may  be 
made  together. 
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^or  vpri(jht  shafte. — J^boistep  or  step  for  an  uprighi  shaft. — Kg.  231 
represents  an  elevation  ;  fig.  232,  a  plan  of  the  step.     It  consiats  of  a  foun- 
^  or  bed-plate  A,  a  box  B,  and  a  cap  or  socket  C.    The  plate  A  is 
fiutened  to  the  base  on  which  it  rests  ;  in  the  case  of  heavj  a 
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often  to  ft  base  of  granite.    The  box  B  is  placed  on  A,  the  bearing  anr&oe 
bung  accurately  bevelled,  and  fitted  either  by  planing  or  chipping  and 


filing ;  6, 6,  i,  are  what  are  commonly  called  cliipping-pieces,  which  are  the 
bearing  Burfaces  of  the  bottom  of  6.    A  and  B  are  held  together  by  two  ' 


;  &a  ludee  for  these  are  cut  oblong  in  the  one  plate  at  right  angles 


14* 
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to  tliOM  of  Uie  other ;  tliis  ■dmitB  of  tlie  moTement  of  the  box  in  two  dirw- 
tjong  to  8<ljii8t  nioelj  the  lateral  position  of  the  ahaft,  after  irtdeh*  by 
meauB  of  the  BCrewg  the  tiro  plates  are  clamped  firmly  to  each  other.  O, 
the  cap  or  baafaing,  which  should  be  made  of  bnuB,  BlipB  into  a  eocket  in 
B.  Freqnentlj  circular  plates  of  steel  are  dropped  into  the  botttnn  of 
this  cup  for  the  step  of  the  shaft  llie  cnp  0,  in  case  ctf  its  sticking  to  the 
shaft,  will  revolve  with  the  shaft  in  the  box  B ;  if  plates  are  used,  these 
also  admit  of  movement  in  the  cup. 

Fig.  233  represents  the  elevation  of  a  bearing  for  an  upright  shaft,  in 
whichtheshaftisheldlaterallybj  a  box  and  bracket  above  the  step.  The 
step  B  is  made  lai^er  than  the  shaft,  so  as  to  rednce  the  amount  of  wear 
incident  to  a  heavy  shaft.  The  end  of  the  shaft,  and  the  cnp  containing 
(hI,  are  shown  in  dotted  line.  The  bed-plate  A  rests  on  pillars,  between 
which  is  placed  a  pillow-block  or  bearing  for  horizontal  shaft. 

Figs.  284,  336,  represent  the  elevation  and  vertical  section  of  the  sos- 
pension  bearing  used  by  JSr.  Boyden  for  the  Bnpp<»l  of  the  shaft  of  his  tnr- 
bine  wheels.  It  having  been  found  difflcnlt  to  supply  oil  to  the  step  of  snch 
wheels,  it  was  thonght  preferable  by  him  to  suspend  the  entire  weight  of 
wheel  and  shaft,  wlwre  it  could  be  easUy  attended  to.  "Die  shaft  (see  sec- 
tion) is  cnt  into  necks,  which  rest  on  corresponding  projections  cast  in  the 


box  h  ;  the  spaces  in  the  box  are  made  somewhat  larger  than  the  necks  of 
the  shaft,  to  admit  of  Babbitting,  as  it  is  termed,  the  box ;  that  is,  the  shaft 
being  placed  in  its  position  in  the  box,  Babbitt,  or  some  other  soft  metal 
melted,  is  poured  in  roond  the  shaft,  and  in  this  way  accurate  bearing  sur- 
faces are  obtained ;  projections  or  holes  are  made  in  the  box  to  hold  the 
metal  in  its  position.  The  box  is  suspended  by  logs  b,  on  gimbals  c,  simi- 
lar to  those  nsed  for  mariners'  compasses,  which  give  a  flexible  bearing, 
M  Hut  the  necks  may  not  be  stnuned  by  a  slight  sway  of  the  shaft    Hie 
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screws  e  e  sapport  the  g^bals,  consequently  the  shaft  and  wheel ;  by  tlicse 
screws  the  wheel  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  adjust  its  position  accu- 
rately ;  beneath  the  box  will  bo  seen  a  movable  collar,  to  adjust  the  lateral 
position  of  shafts. 

Figs.  236,  237  are  the  plan  and  elevation  for  the  step,  or  rather  guide 
(as  it  bears  no  weight),  of  tile  foot  of  tlie  shaft  of  these  same  turbines. 
The  plate  A  is  firmly  bolted  to  the  floor  of  the  wheel-pit ;  the  cushions,  C, 
holding  the  shaft,  are  either  wooden  or  cast  iron,  and  admit  of  lateral  ad- 


M 
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justment  by  the  three  sets  of  set-screws.  Wooden  steps  are  often  nsed  to 
support  the  shafts  of  the  smaller  horizontal  wheels  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water ;  the  fibres  of  the  wood  are  placed  vertically,  and  afford  a  very 
excellent  bearing  surface.  When  cast  iron  or  steel  is  used  for  the  step,  it 
is  usual  to  encase  the  box,  and  supply  oil  by  leading  a  pipe,  sufficiently  high 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  to  force  the  oil  down. 

For  long  upright  shafts,  it  is  very  usual  to  suspend  the  upper  portion 
by  a  Busiwnsiou  box,  and  to  run  the  lower  on  a  step,  connecting  tlio  two 
portions  by  a  loose  sleeve  or  expansion  coupling,  to  prevent  tlie  unequal 
masliing  of  tlie  bevel  wheels,  incident  to  an  alteration  of  the  length  of  shaft 
by  variations  of  temperature.  Tlie  suspension  is  irequently  made  by  a 
single  collar  at  the  top  of  tlie  shaft. 

When  a  horizontal  shaft  is  supported  from  beneath,  its  bearing  is  usu- 
ally called  a  pillow  or  plumber-block,  or  standard;  if  suspended,  the  sup- 
ports are  called  hangers. 

Figs.  238,  239  are  the  elevation  and  plan  of  a  pillow-block.  It  consists 
of  a  base  plate  A,  tho  body  of  tlie  block  B,  and  tlie  box  C.  Tlie  plate,  as 
in  the  step,  is  bolted  securely  to  its  base  ;  the  surface  on  which  the  block 
B  rests  being  horizontal.  A  and  B  are  connected  by  bolte  passing  through 
oblong  hoIeB,  so  as  to  adjoBt  the  positioii  in  either  direction  laterally.  The 
10 
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l>i'x  iir  Imsh  C  is  of  brass,  in  tiro  parts  or  halves,  extending  throngh  tbe 
tilopk,  and  forming  a  collar  l»y  which  it  is  retained  in  its  place.    The  cap  of 


Fig.  no. 

the  block  is  retained  by  the  screws  ooo;  in  the  figure  there  are  two  screws 
on  one  Bide  and  one  on  the  other ;  often  four  are  need,  two  on  each  Bide, 
but  most  ireqnently  but  one  on  each  side. 


PKOJEonONS  OF  A  BTASDAED. 


Plate  X. — ^The  standard  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  pillow-block, 
being  employed  for  the  support  of  horizontal  shafts  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance above  the  fonndation-plate.  Fig.  1  is  a  front  elevation ;  fig.  2,  a 
plan  ;  and  fig.  9,  an  end  elevation  of  a  standard.  Like  the  pillow-block, 
the  plate  A  is  fastened  to  the  foundation  itself,  and  the  upper  surface  is 
placed  perfectly  level  in  both  directions.  On  these  bearing  surfaces  aaa 
the  body  of  the  standard  rests,  and  can  be  adjusted  in  position  horizontally, 
and  then  clamped  by  screws  to  the  foundation-plate,  or  keyed  at  the  ends. 
Fig.  4  is  a  plan  of  the  upper  part  of  the  standard  with  the  cover  off,  show- 
Uie  form  of  the  box,  with  a  babitted  bearing  surface. 

lilet  drawing  tbe  front  elevation,  mark  off  on  figs.  3  and  4 1 
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lines  of  all  BQch  parts  as  are  immediatelj  transferable  by  the  help  of  the 
Bqoare  and  compasses,  from  one  figure  to  die  other.  The  outline  e  Tc  and 
fl  are  arcs,  whose  centres  lie  in  ^y  produced,  and  pass  through  the  points 
e,  le  andy,  I.  To  find  the  projection  of  this  arc  upon  the  plan  (fig.  2),  draw 
throQgh  any  points  m  and  n,  taken  at  pleasure  upon  the  arc  e  k  (fig.  3),  the 
horizontals  mm,  n  n,  and  through  m  and  n  (fig.  1)  draw  m  m  and  n.  n  paral- 
lel to  C  D,  then  set  off  the  distances  o  m.  andj>  n  (fig.  3)  to  the  corresponding 
points  on  the  lower  side  of  centre  line  M  N  (fig.  2) :  thus  the  curve  emnk 
will  be  determined.  By  a  similar  method  the  curve  cmn'  will  be  ob- 
tained, as  also  the  projections  of  all  such  arcs  as  are  denoted  by  rq  (fig.  3). 

To  draw  on  fig.  3  the  sth  (fig.  2),  which  is  the  line  of  penetration  of 
two  cylinders,  a  similar  constmction  to  the  preceding  may  be  adopted. 
But  to  avoid  drawing  too  many  lines  on  the  figures,  this  projection  is  con- 
structed (see  fig.  5)  on  another  part  of  the  sheet,  in  which  sth'  represent 
the  plan  of  the  curve  sth  (fig.  2),  and  hv*  t  the  elevation,  as  at  fig.  1. 
Divide  hv*  t  into  any  number  of  equal  parts ;  let  fall  perpendiculars  A  h' 
v*v' . . .  from  the  points  of  division,  and  horizontal  and  parallel  lines  h  A, 
o'  u . . . ;  lay  off  on  each  side  from  the  half  chords  made  on  the  semicircle, 
and  we  have  the  curve  hvivs,  which  may  easily  be  transferred  to  its 
position  in  fig.  3. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  one  side  of  the  elevation  (fig.  1)  is  represented 
as  broken  ;  this  is  often  done  in  drawing,  when  the  sides  are  uniform,  and 
economy  of  space  on  the  paper  is  required. 
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Soepended  bearings  or  Jumgen  tot  horizontal  shafts  are  divided  into 
two  general  dassee — aide  faangen  (figs.  240,  SUV  iv 
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(plate  XI.,  fig.  1) ;  the  figures  will  gnfficiently  explain  the  diatinction.  The 
side  hanger  ia  the  more  convenient  when  it  is  required  to  remove  the  shaft, 
and  when  the  strain  is  in  one  direction,  against  the  upright  part ;  they  are 
generally  used  for  the  smaller  shafts,  but  sprawl  hangers  affording  a  more 
firm  support  in  both  directions,  are  used  as  supports  for  all  the  heavier 
shafts.  Hangers  are  bolted  to  the  floor  timbers,  or  to  strips  placed  to  sus- 
tain them,  the  centres  of  the  boxes  being  placed  accurately  in  line,  both 
horizontally  and  laterally. 

Plate  XI. — ^Fig.  1  represents  the  elevation  of  a  sprawl  hanger ;  fig.  2, 
the  plan  looking  from  above,  with  cover  of  box  off;  fig.  3,  a  section  on 
the  line  A  B,  fig.  1. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  elevation  of  a  bracket,  or  the  support  of  a  shaft 
bolted  to  an  upright ;  the  box  is  movable,  and  is  adjusted  laterally  by  the 
setHBcrews.  Fig.  5  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  back  plate  cast  on  the  post ; 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  holes  are  oblong,  to  admit  of  the  vertical  adjust- 
ment of  the  bracket  Fig.  6  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  box ;  fig.  7,  a  sec- 
tion lengthways,  showing  aperture  for  grease,  and  the  points  which  retain 
the  babbit-metal  lining  in  its  place ;  fig.  8  is  a  plan  of  the  bottom  half  of 
the  box ;  fig.  9,  plan  of  the  top. 

Fig.  242  represents  different  views  of  what  may  be  called  a  yoke- 
hanger.  Fig.  1  is  a  front  and  fig.  2  a  side  elevation ;  fig.  3  a  plan  of  tlie 
hanger,  looking  up ;  and  fig.  4  a  plan  of  the  yoke,  looking  down  upon  it. 
A  is  the  plate  which  is  fastened  to  the  beam,  E  is  the  yoke,  and  B  the  stem 
of  the  yoke,  cut  witli  a  thread  so  as  to  admit  of  a  vertical  adjustment ;  the 
box  D  of  the  shaft  C  is  supported  by  two  pointed  set-screws  passing  tlirough 
tlio  jaws  of  the  yoke ;  this  affords  a  very  flexible  bearing,  and  a  chance  for 
lateral  adjustment. 

Coii;pUng8  are  tlie  connections  of  shafts,  and  are  varied  in  tlieir  con- 
struction and  proportions  often  according  to  tlie  mere  whim  of  the  me- 
chanic making  them. 

Tlie  Face  Coujpling  (fig.  242)  is  the  one  in  most  general  use  for  the  con- 
necting of  wrought  iron  shafts  ;  it  consists  of  two  plates  or  discs  with  long 
strong  hubs,  through  the  centre  of  which  holes  are  accurately  drilled  to 
fit  the  shaft ;  one-half  is  now  drawn  on  to  the  shaft,  and  tightly  keyed  ; 
the  plates  are  faced  square  with  the  shaft,  and  the  two  faces  are  brought 
together  by  bolts.  Tlic  nimibcr  and  size  of  the  bolts  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  shaft,  never  less  than  4  for  shafts  less  than  3  inches  diameter,  and 
more  as  the  diameter  increases  ;  the  size  of  the  bolts  varies  from  f  to  1  j  in. 
m  diameter.  The  figure  shows  a  usual  proportion  of  parts  for  shafts  of 
from  2  to  5  inches  diameter ;  for  larger  than  these,  the  proportion  of  the 
diameter  of  the  disc  to  that  of  the  shaft  is  too  large. 
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Pig.  243  is  a  rigid  Bleere  coupling  for  a  caat  iron  shaft ;  it  consiBts  of  a 
solid  hub  or  ring  of  cast  iron  hooped  with  wrought  iron ;  the  shafts  are 
made  with  bosses,  the  coupling  is  slipped  on  to  one  of  the  shafts,  the  ends 


of  the  two  are  then  brought  together ;  the  coupling  is  now  slipped  back 
over  the  joint,  and  firmly  keyed.     This  is  an  extremely  rigid  connection. 


TlftMB. 


Pig.  244  is  a  screw  coupling,  a  very  neat  and  excellent  rigid  coupling, 
for  the  connectiiig  of  wron^t  '*'  -MiMHaaUy  the  lighter  kinds.    It 

will  be  observed  tiwt  int  in  one  direction, 


ISO 
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the  one  tending  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  shafta  towards  each  other,  the 
reverse  motion  tends  to  nnscrew  and  throw  them  apart,  and  unconple 
them. 

Fig.  245  is  a  clamp  coupling  for  a  Bgnare  ehafL 

In  many  cases  it  occurs  Uiat  ri^d  couplings,  eiich  as  we  hare  given, 
are  objectionable ;  thoj  necessarily  implj  that,  to  run  with  the  least  strain 


possible,  the  bearings  shonld  be  in  accurate  line ;  any  displacement  involves 
the  springing  of  the  shaft,  and  if  conaiderablj  moved,  fracture  of  sliatt  or 
coupling.  Wherever,  then,  from  any  canse  the  allignment  cannot  be  vety 
nearly  accurate,  some  couphng  that  admits  of  lateral  movement  shonld  be 
adopted.  The  simplest  of  tliese  is  the  box  or  rieeM  coupling  (fig.  246), 
sliding  over  the  end  of  two  square  shafts,  keyed  to  neither,  but  often  held 


in  place  by  a  pin  passing  through  the  coupling  into  one  of  the  sliafts.  For 
nniiul  slial'ta,  tlic  loose  sleeve  coupling  is  a  pipe  nr  hub,  generally  4  to  H 
times  the  diameter  of  the  Bliaft  in  length,  eliding  on  keys  fixed  on  eitluT 
shaft. 

Fig.  247  represents  a  homed  couiiling.  Tlie  tw-o  parts  of  the  coupling 
are  counterparts  of  each  other,  each  firmly  keyed  to  its  respective  shaft, 
bat  not  fastened  to  each  other ;  the  boms  of  the  one  slip  into  the  spaon 
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of  the  other ;  if  the  faces  of  tlie  horns  are  accurately  fitted,  it  affords  an 
excellent  coapling,  and  is  not  perfectly  rigid. 

It  often  happens  that  some  portion  of  a  shaft  or  machine  is  required  to 
be  stopped  whilst  the  rest  of  the  machinery  contiones  in  motion.  It  is 
evident  that,  if  one  half  of  a  homed  coupling  be  not  keyed  to  the  shaft,  but 
permitted  to  slide  lengthways  on  the  key, — the  key  being  fixed  in  the 
ehaft,  forming  in  this  case  what  is  more  usually  called  a  feather, — by  slid- 
ing back  the  half  till  the  horns  are  entirely  out  of  the  spaces  of  the  other 
half,  communication  of  motion  will  cease  from  one  ehaft  to  the  other. 

Ck>uplingB  are  made  on  this  principle,  called  dide  or  clutch  coupUngs. 
As  usually  the  motion  is  required  but  in  one  direction,  the  more  general 
form  of  this  coupling  is  given  in  fig.  249.  A  represents  the  half  of  the 
coupling  that  is  keyed  to  the  shaft,  B  the  eliding  half,  c  the  handle  or  lever 
which  communicates  the  sliding  movement ;  the  upper  end  of  the  lever 
tenninates  in  a  fork,  enclosing  the  hub  of  the  coupling,  and  fastened  by 
two  bolts  or  pins  to  a  collar  (/  round  the  neck  of  the  hub ;  &  is  a  box 
or  bearing  for  the  shaft  A  to  support  B ;  the  end  of  the  shaft  extends 
a  slight  distance  into  the  coupling  A.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
home  are  ratchet-shaped  ;  by  this  form  motion  can  be  transmitted  but  in 
one  direction  ;  but  should  it  be  necessary  to  reverse  the  motion,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  horns  of  the  coupling  be  square.     Shafts  cannot  be 


Fig.  «n.  Flf.  IBl. 

engaged  with  this  form  of  coupling  while  the  shaft  is  in 
rapid  motion,  without  great  shock  and  injury  to  the  ma- 
chinery. To  obviate  this,  other  forms  of  coupling  are  re- 
quisite ;  one  of  these  is  represented  (fig.  250).  On  the  shaft 
B  is  fixed  a  drum  or  pulley,  which  is  embraced  by  a  friction 
band  as  tightly  as  may  be  found  necessary ;  this  band  consists  of  two  straps 
of  iron,  clamped  together  by  bolts,  leaving  ends  projecting  on  either  side ; 
the  portion  of  the  coupling  on  the  shaft  A  is  the  common  form  of  hayoiiet 
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clutch  ;  tlic  part  c  cis  fixed  to  the  shaft,  and  affords  a  guide  to  the  prongs 
or  bayonets  J  5,  as  tlicy  slide  in  and  out.  Slipping  these  prongs  forward, 
tlicy  are  thrown  into  geer  with  the  ears  of  the  friction  band  ;  the  shaft  A 
being  in  motion,  the  band  slips  round  on  its  pulley  till  the  friction  becomes 
equal  to  the  resistance,  and  the  pulley  gradually  attains  the  motion  of  the 
clutch. 

But  of  all  slide  couplings  to  engage  and  disengage  witli  the  least  shock, 
and  at  any  6]:)eed,  the  friction  cone  coupling  (fig.  251)  is  by  far  the  best. 
It  consists  of  an  exterior  and  interior  cone,  a,  h  ;  a  is  fastened  to  the  shaft 
A,  whilst  h  slides  in  the  nsual  way  on  the  feathery  of  the  shaft  B ;  press- 
ing h  forward,  its  exterior  surface  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  interior 
conical  surface  of  a;  tliis  should  be  done  gradually;  the  surfaces  of  the 
two  cones  slip  on  each  other  till  the  friction  overcomes  the  resistance,  and 
motion  is  transmitted  comparatively  gradually,  and  without  danger  to  the 
machinery.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  longer  the  taper  of  the  cones, 
the  more  diflicult  the  disengagement ;  but  the  more  blunt  the  cones,  the 
more  difticult  to  keep  the  surfaces  in  contact.  From  the  table  given,  page 
110,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  limiting  angle  of  resistance  for  surfaces  of  cast 
iron  upon  cast  iron  is  8°  39',  and  this  angle  with  the  line  of  shaft  will  give 
a  very  good  angle  for  the  surfaces  of  the  cones  of  this  material.  When 
thrown  into  geer,  the  handle  of  the  lever  or  %1djjpcT  is  slipped  into  a  notch, 
that  it  may  not  be  thrown  out  by  accident. 

Pulhys  are  used  for  the  transmission  of  motion  from  one  shaft  to 
another  l>y  the  means  of  belts ;  l>y  them  eveiy  change  of  velocity  may  be 
efieeted.  The  speed  of  the  two  shafts  will  be  to  each  other  in  tJie  inverse 
ratio  of  the  diameter  of  their  pulleys.  Tlius,  if  the  driving  shaft  make  100 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  driving  pulley  bo  IS  inches  in  diameter, 
whilst  the  driven  pulley  is  12  inches,  then, 

12  :  18  ::  100  :  150; 

that  is,  the  driven  shaft  will  make  150  revolutions  per  minute.  Where 
there  is  a  succession  of  shafts  and  pulleys,  to  find  the  velocity  of  the  last 
driven  shaft : — Multiply  together  all  the  diameters  of  the  driving  pnll^ 
by  the  speed  of  the  first  shaft,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  pFodnct  of 
the  diameters  of  all  the  driven  pulleys. 

Pulleys  are  made  of  cast  iron  and  of  every  diameter,  from  2  in,  up  to  SO 
ft.  Tlie  number  of  arms  vary  according  to  the  diameter ;  for  less  than  Sin. 
diameter  ^x^pJaU-  j>ulley  is  preferable  (fig.  252) ;  that  is,  the  rim  is  attached 
to  the  hub  by  a  plate ;  for  pulleys  of  larger  diameters,  those  with  amt 
are  used,  never  less  than  4  in  number.    The  arms  are  made  either  itnij^ 
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(fig.  953),  or  curved  (fig.  254).  When  large  puUejs  are  cast  entire,  it  is 
better  that  the  arms  should  be  curved  to  admit  of  contraction  in  cooling ; 
for  the  emaller  it  is  onimportant. 


ITfr** 


Fig.  255  represents  a  portion  of  the  elevation  of  a  pulley  sufficient  to 
show  the  proportion  of  the  several  parts,  and  tig,  256  a  section  of  the  same. 

Fig.  SOIL 


Pig.  aa. 

The  parts  may  be  compared  proportionately  with  the  diameter  of  shaft ; 
tlina  the  thickness  of  the  hub  is  about  ^  the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  this  pro- 
portion is  also  used  for  the  hubs  of  couplings ;  the  width  of  the  arms  from 
I  to  full  diameter ;  the  thicknesB  half  the  width  ;  the  thickness  of  the  rim 
from  i  to  J  the  diameter ;  the  length  of  hub  the 
same  as  the  width  of  face. 

Fig.  257  represents  a  faced  coupling  pulley,   I    "  vV  °    J  '^ -J 
an  expedient  sometimes  adopted  when  a  joint  oc-     X^.  .^.^ 
cnra  where  a  pulley  is  also  required,  the  two  are  ^-  *5t. 

then  combined ;  the  pulley  is  cast  in  halves — two  plate  pulleys,  with  plates 
at  the  aide  instead  of  central,  faced  and  bolted  together. 


(c®.\ 
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Wooden  pnlleyB  arc  commonly  called  drvmti  these  are  now  bnt  eel- 
dom  UBed  except  for  pulleys  of  very  vide  Eace.  Fig.  358  repreeenta  one 
f<Hin  of  construction  in  elevation  and  longitudinal  section.    It  consists  of 


two  cast  iron  pulleys  A  A,  or  spiders,  with  narrow  rims ;  they  are  keyed 
on  to  the  shaft  at  the  required  distance  from  each  other,  and  plank  or  lag- 
gitig  is  bolted  on  the  rims  to  form  the  face  of  the  drum ;  the  heads  of  the 
bolts  are  sank  beneath  the  snrfiwe  of  the  lagging,  and  the  face  is  turned. 

Fig.  259  represents  a  wooden  pulley  which  may  be  termed  a  wooden 
plate  pulley.  The  plate  consists  of  sectors  of  inch  boards  firmly  glncd  and 
nailed  together,  the  joints  of  the  boards  boing  always  broken.  The  face 
is  then  formed  in  a  similar  way,  by  nailing  and  gluing  arcs  of  board  one 
to  another  to  tlie  required  width  of  face ;  these  last  should  be  of  clear 
stuff.  The  whole  is  retained  on  the  shaft  by  an  iron  hub,  cast  with  a  plate 
on  one  side,  and  another  separate  plate  sliding  on  to  the  hub  ;  the  hub  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  pulley,  the  two  plates  are  brought  in  contact 

'■11 


with  the  sides  of  the  pulley,  and  bolted  through  ;  the  face  of  the  juillev  is 
now  turned  in  the  lathe.  A  similar  arrangement  of  liub  is  used  for  the 
hanging  of  gritid^iofWM. 

Cone  pulleys  arc  used  to  change  the  speed  of  the  driven  abaft.    Fig. 
S60  represents  s  cone  pulley  with  its  hangers ;  on  the  machine  there  is  a 
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similar  set,  but  with  ends  reversed ;  that  is,  the  large  end  of  the  hanging 
or  diiving-pulley  connects  with  the  small  end  of  the  pulley  on  the  machine. 
At  this  time  the  maximum  of  velocity  is  attained  on  the  driven  shaft ;  but 
if  the  belt  is  at  the  opposite  end,  small  pulley  on  to  a  large  one,  the  speed 
is  the  minimum,  the  speed  of  the  shafts  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
diameters  of  their  pulleys.  By  this  arrangement  speed  may  be  varied 
within  any  required  limit.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  pulleys  should 
be  coimterparts  of  each  other,  but  only  that  such  proportions  should  be 
preserved,  that  the  belt  may  be  tight  on  whatever  set  it  is  placed. 

The  width  of  the  face  of  the  pulley  depends  upon  the  width  of  the  belt 
necessary  to  transmit  the  power ;  it  should  exceed  by  about  half  an  inch 
on  each  side  the  width  of  the  belt  for  the  ordinary  sizes.  To  determine  the 
width  of  the  belt,  determine  first  as  near  as  possible  the  power  required  to 
be  transmitted.  The  strain  on  the  belt  is  determined  by  dividing  the 
power  to  be  transmitted  by  the  velocity  ;  thus,  if  a  belt  moving  at  a  velo- 
city of  1500  feet  per  min.  be  required  to  transmit  5  hoi'se  power ;  that  is, 

33000  X  5  =  165000  lbs.  ft. ;  then  ^^^  =  110  lbs.,  the  strain  on  the  belt 

1500 

to  convey  the  power.  In  addition  to  this  strain,  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
the  belt  is  stretched  on  the  pulleys,  so  that  it  does  not  slip  while  con- 
veying the  power.  The  strain  given  above  may  be  considered  approxi- 
mately as  the  difference  of  tension  between  the  two  sides.  Morin  gives  the 
following  Table  to  determine  the  strain  on  each  side  of  the  belt. 


Portion  of  the 

eireuDiforence 

embraced  by  the 

belt. 

VALUE  OF  K. 

New  belU  on 
wooden  dnuns. 

Ordinary  b#lte 

Wet  belt*  on  iron 
puUeyi. 

On  wooden  drum*. 

On  iron  poUeya. 

0.20 
0.80 
0.40 
0.50 
0.60 
0.70 
0.80 
0.90 

1.00 

1 

1.87 

2.57 

8.51 

481 

6.59 

9.00 

12.84 

16.90 

28.14 

1.80 

2.48 

8.26 

4.88 

5.88 

7.90 

10.62 

14.27 

19.16 

1.42 
1.69 
2.02 
2.41 
2.87 
a48 
4.09 
4.87 
5.81 

1.61 
2.05 
2.60 
8.80 
4.19 
5.82 
6.75 
a67 
10.89 

Application  of  the  table, — ^Find  in  the  table  the  value  of  K  according 
to  the  given  circumstances ;  from  this  number  subtract  unit  or  one,  and 
divide  the  strain  on  tlie  belt  to  convey  the  power  by  this  remainder,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  minimum  tension  or  that  on  the  slack  side.    Add 


t^ 
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Internal  geermgy  in  which  the  teeth  are  difiposed  in  the  interior  peri- 
phery of  the  wheel,  in  direction  of  radii  from  their  centres  (plate  XYI). 

Rack  geer  and  pinian  are  employed  to  convert  a  rotatory  into  a  recti- 
linear motion,  or  vice  verm.  In  this  arrangement  the  pinion  is  a  spnf- 
wheel,  acting  on  teeth  placed  along  a  straight  bar  (plate  XY.,  %.  1.) 

Bevetrgeermg^  strictly  so  called,  consists  of  toothed  wheels  formed  to 
work  together  in  different  planes,  their  teeth  being  disposed  at  an  angle  to 
the  plane  of  their  faces  (plate  AlV.) 

Ihmdle-geer  or  wheel  is  constructed  by  inserting  the  extremities  of  a 
certain  number  of  cylindrical  pieces,  called  eta/wSj  into  equi-distant  holes 
formed  near  the  circumferences  of  two  parallel  plates.  The  trundle  or  lan- 
tern is  in  mill-work  made  of  wood,  and  is  very  useful  when  iron  geers  can- 
not be  easily  got  or  repaired.  The  trundle  may  be  used  either  with  a  spur 
wheel  to  transmit  motion  to  parallel  shafts,  or  wijth  face  or  crown  wheels, 
to  transmit  motion  to  shafts  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  JFhce  or  crown 
wheels  are  such  as  have  their  teeth  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  their  faces. 
The  sides  of  the  teeth  should  be  radial,  the  outer  edges  cornered,  and  in- 
serted in  a  single  plate  or  disc,  instead  of  two  as  the  trundle. 

On  the  transmieeion  qfmoUon. — The  velocity  of  rotation  of  a  driven 
wheel  depends  on  its  relative  diameter  to,  and  the  velocity  of  the  driving 
wheel  with  which,  it  is  connected,  Tlius,  if  the  diameter  of  the  driven 
wheel  be  one-half  that  of  the  driver,  tlien  the  driven  wheel  must  make  two 
revolutions  for  one  of  the  driver.  The  driver  is  often  called  a  leader^  the 
driven  a  foUower,  Hence,  to  obtain  the  diameters  of  two  wheels  having 
the  distances  apart :  Divide  the  distances  between  their  centres  into  parts, 
inversely  proportional  to  the  number  of  revolutions  which  the  wheels  are 
to  make  in  the  same  unit  of  time.  Thus,  let  A  and  B  (fig.  264)  be  the 
given  centres,  the  ratio  of  tlieir  velocities  being  respectively  two  and  three  ; 
if  the  line  joining  the  centres  A  and  B  be  divided  into  2  +  3  =  5  equal 
parts,  that  is,  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  units  in  the  terms  of 
the  given  ratio,  the  radius  of  the  wheel  upon  A  will  contain  tliree  of  these 
parts,  and  the  radius  of  the  pinion  on  B  will  contain  the  remaining  two 
parts. 

In  determining  the  size  of  a  pair  of  bevels,  we  are  not,  however,  limited 
to  any  particular  diameters  as  when  the  axes  are  parallel ;  the  wheels  may 
be  made  of  any  convenient  sizes,  and  the  teeth  consequently  of  any  breadth, 
according  to  the  stress  they  are  intended  to  bear.  Tlie  question  is  the  mode 
of  determining  the  relative  sizes  of  the  pair ;  and  this  resolves  itself  into  a 
division  of  the  angle  included  between  the  two  axes  inversely  as  the  ratio  of 
their  angular  velocities.    Let  B  and  C  (fig;  265)  be  the  position  of  the  two 
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given  axes,  and  let  them  be  prolonged  till  they  meet  in  a  point  A.    Further, 
let  it  be  required  that  C  make  seven  revolutions  while  B  msikea/bur.   From 


^^5 


Fi9.2M. 


Fig.  2S6w 


any  points  D  and  E  in  the  lines  A  B,  A  C,  and  perpendicular  to  them, 
draw  D  d  and  E  6  of  lengths  (from  a  scale  of  equal  parts)  inversely  as  the 
number  of  revolutions  which  the  axes  are  severally  required  to  make  in 
the  same  unit  of  time.  Thus,  the  angular  velocity  of  axis  B  being  4  (fig. 
265),  and  that  of  the  axis  C  being  7,  the  line  D  d  must  be  drawn  =  7,  and 
tlie  line  E  ^  =  4.  Then  through  d  and  e  parallel  witli  the  axes  A  B  and 
A  0  draw  d  c  and  ^  c  till  they  meet  vac.  A  straight  line  drawn  from  A 
through  c  will  then  make  the  required  division  of  the  angle  BAG,  and 
define  tl^e  line  of  contact  of  the  two  cones,  by  means  of  which  the  two  roll- 
ing frusta  may  be  projected  at  any  convenient  distance  from  A. 

Otherwise,  having  determined  the  relative  perimeters,  diameters,  or 
radii,  of  the  pair,  then  the  lines  D  d  and  E  e  are  to  each,  other  directly  as 
these  quantities. 

The  point  c  may  also  be  found  more  directly  thus :  From  A  towards  C 
in  the  axis  A  C,  set  oflF  from  a  scale  as  many  equal  parts  (Ay*)  as  there  are 
units  in  the  number  (7)  expressing  the  velocity  of  that  axis ;  from  the  point 
/  draw  f  c  parallel  to  A  B,  and  set  oflF  from  the  same  scale  as  many  parts 
{fcJBa  there  are  units  in  the  number  (4)  expressing  the  velocity  of  the 
axis  A  B  ;  then  a  line  drawn  from  A  through  c,  as  before,  will  divide  the 
angle  as  required. 

The  case  in  which  the  axes  are  neither  parallel  nor  intersectiiig  admits 
of  solution  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bevels  upon  an  intennediate  ax%  90 
situated  as  to  meet  the  others  in  any  iinnvMr|M»i«  poJntB. 
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When  the  contignitj  of  the  flhafts  is  snch  as  to  pennit  of  their  being 
connected  by  a  single  pair,  skewed  bevels  are  sometimes  employed. 

When  the  axes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  do  not  intersect, 
the  wheel  and  screw  maj  be  employed  to  connect  them.  The  velocity  of 
motion  is  in  this  arrangement  immediately  deduced  from  that  of  the  screw, 
its  number  of  threads,  and  the  number  of  teeth  in  its  geering  wheeL  Thus, 
if  it  be  required  to  transmit  the  motion  of  one  shaft  to  another  contiguous, 
and  at  right  angles  to  it — ^the  angular  motions  being  as  20  to  1 ;  then,  if 
the  screw  be  a  single-threaded  one,  the  wheel  must  have  20  teetli ;  but  if 
double-threaded,  the  number  of  teeth  will  be  increased  to  40,  for  2  teeth 
will  be  passed  at  every  revolution.  If  the  velocities  be  as  2  to  1,  the  con- 
dition is,  that  the  screw  have  half  as  many  threads  upon  its  barrel  as  tliere 
are  teeth  on  the  wheel ;  and  if  1  to  1,  the  wheel  and  screw  lose  their  dis- 
tinctive characters :  both  become  many-threaded  screws  under  the  form 
of  wheels.  Wheels  of  this  sort  may  often  be  applied  with  peculiar  advan- 
tage, especially  in  light  geering ;  and  when  so  applied,  it  is  not  essentially 
necessary  that  the  axes  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other  auy  more  than  it 
is  in  bevel-geer. 

If  the  screw  have  few  threads  compared  with  the  number  of  teeth  of 
the  wheel,  it  must  always  assume  the  position  of  driver  on  account  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  thread  to  the  axis ;  and  in  this  respect  its  action  is 
analogous  to  that  of  a  travelling  rack,  moving  endwise  one  tooth,  whilst 
the  screw  makes  one  revolution  on  its  axis. 

On  thejntch  of  wheels. — The  primary  object  aimed  at  in  die  construc- 
tion of  toothed-geer  is  the  uniform  transmission  of  the  power,  supposing 
that  to  be  constant  and  equal.  Tliis  implies  that  the  one  wheel  ^ouglit  to 
conduct  tiie  other,  as  if  they  simply  touched  in  the  plane,  passing  through 
both  their  centres.    Tliis  plane  is  denoted  by  the  line  A  B  in  fig.  264. 

Wlien  this  line — ^^vhich  is  usually  denominated  the  live  of  centres — is 
divided  into  two  parts,  A  c  and  B  c,  proportional  to  the  nmnber  of  teeth 
formed  upon  the  perimeters  of  the  pinion  and  wheel,  these  two  parts 
are  proportional  or  primitive  radii  of  the  pair ;  and  a  circle  being  de- 
scribed from  each  centre  passing  tlirough  the  common  point  c,  limits  what 
is  called  \[\q  pitch  line  or  circle  ;  that  is,  a  circle  described  from  the  centre 
A,  and  another  from  the  centre  B,  tlirough  the  same  point,  are  called,  the 
first,  \\\Q  pitch  circle  or  pitch  line  of  the  pinion,  and  the  other  of  tiie  wheel. 
Tliey  are  also  sometimes  called  Xhe  primitive  and  proportional  circles.  If 
the  pitch  circle  be  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  teeth 
to  be  given  to  tiie  wheel,  the  length  of  one  of  these  parts  is  termed  the 
pitch  of  the  teeth.    One  of  these  arcs  comprehends  a  complete  toatf 
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9p(U^^  meaning  by  space  the  hollow  opening  between  two  contiguouB 
teeth.  In  bevel  and  conical  wheels,  the  pitch  circle  is  the  base  of  the 
frustum. 

Rules. — ^I.  To  find  the  pitch  of  the  teeth  of  a  wheel,  the  diameter  and 
number  of  teeth  being  given,  divide  the  diameter  D  (in  inches)  by  the 
number  of  teeth  N,  and  multiply  the  quo- 
tient by  3.1416 :  the  product  is  the  pitch 
in  inches  or  parts  of  an  inch. 

II.  To  fiind  the  diameter  of  a  wheel, 

the  number  of  teeth  and  pitch  being 

given,  divide  the  pitch  by  3.1416,  and 

multiply  the  quotient  by  the  number  of 

teeth. 

in^  To  find  the  number  of  teeth,  the 

diameter  and  pitch  being  given,  divide 
3.1416  by  the  pitch,  and  multiply  the  re- 
sult by  the  diameter  in  inches. 

In  ordinary  geering,  the  pitches  most 
commonly  in  use  range  from  1  inch  to  4 
inches,  increasing  up  to  two  inches  by 
eighths^  and  beyond  by  fourths  of  an 
inch.  Below  inch  the  pitches  decrease 
by  eighths  down  to  \  inch. 

The  rules  given  above  may  be  greatly 
simplified  by  the  use  of  the  annexed 
table,  which  will  be  found  very  conven- 
ient when  the  diameter  D  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, the  pitch  P  and  number  of  teeth 
N  being  given ;  and  conversely,  when 
the  diameter  and  pitch  are  given,  to  find 
the  number  of  teeth. 

£x.  1. — Given  a  wheel  of  88  teeth, 
^f-inch  pitch,  to  find  the  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle.    Here  the  tabular 
^toiber  in  the  second  column  answering  to  the  given  pitch  is  .7958,  which 
^idtiplied  by  88  gives  70.03  for  the  diameter  required. 

2.  Given  a  wheel  33  inches  diameter,  1  J-inch  pitch,  to  find  the  number 

^^  "teeth.     The  corresponding  factor  is  1.7952,  which  multiplied  by  33, 

P^^g  59.242  for  the  number  of  teeth,  that  is,  59  J  teeth  nearly.    Now  59 

^^*^lld  here  be  the  nearest  whole  number,  but  as  a  wheel  of  60  teeth  may 

11 


Pitch  in  iaeh<« 

•od  parU  of  SB 

inch. 

P 

D=— X  N. 

N=— xD 
P 

BvLS.  — To  And 
the  dUun.  In  Inehe*, 
maliiplj  tho  aunber 
of  t««th  bj  th«  talra- 
Iw  numbtr  Muwer- 
inf    to    tho     fiTon 
pitch. 

Bout. — To  flad 
the  Domber  of  teeth, 
mnliiply   the   firen 
dlAineter    in    inehee 
bj  the  tabolar  num- 
ber aoawerinf  to  the 
given  pitch. 

ValneBufP. 

P 

Valoesof— 

ir 

ir 

Values  of  — 

P 

6 

1.9095 

.5286 

5 

1.5915 

.6288 

4^ 

4 

1.4270 
1.8782 

.6931 
.7flb4 

8* 

LI  141 

.8976 

8 

.9547 

1.0472 

2* 

.8754 

1.1888 

2* 

.7953 

L2566 

«i 

.7185 

1.8968 

2 

.6866 

1.5708 

U 

.5987 

1.6755 

1* 

u 

.6570 
.5141 

1.7952 
1.9^ 

u 

.4774 

2.0944 

If 

.4877 

2.2848 

u 

.8979 

25183 

H 

.8563 

2.7926 

1 

.8188 

8.1416 

1 

.2785 

8.5904 

» 

.2887 

4.18SS 

♦ 

.1939 

5.0266 

k 

.1592 

6.2983 

» 

.1194 

a8776 

i 

.0796 

12.5dei 
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be  preferred  for  convenieiice  of  calcnlataon  of  speeds,  we  may  adopt  thai 
number,  and  find  the  diameter  correepoiiding.  13ie  ihctor  in  the  second 
colimm  answering  to  If  pitdi  is  .667,  and  this  multiplied  by  60  fpyres  88.4 
inches  as  the  diameter  which  tlie  wheel  ought  to  have. 

Another  mode  of  sizing  wheels  in  relation  to  their  pitches,  diametera, 
and  number  of  teeth,  is  adopted  in  some  machine  shops,  by  dividing  the 
diameter  of  the  pitch  circle  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  teeth  to 
be  given  to  the  wheeL  To  illustrate  this  by  an  arithmetical  example,  let 
it  be  assumed  that  a  wheel  of  20  inches  diameter  is  required  to  have  40 
teeth ;  then  the  diametral  pitch, 

20        1 


40 


=  — =  jinch; 


m 


that  is,  the  diameter  being  divided  into  equal  parts  corresponding  in  ntun- 
ber  to  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  the  length 
of  each  of  these  parts  is  ^  an  inch,  consequently  m  =  2 ;  and  according  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  workshop,  the  wbeel  is  said  to  be  one  of  tu>o  pUch. 
In  this  mode  of  sizing  wheels,  a  few  determined  values  are  given  to 
971,  as  20,  16, 14, 12, 10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  6,  4,  8,  2, 1,  which  includes  a  variety 
of  pitches  from  \  inch  up  to  8  inches,  according  to  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  value  of  the  circular  pitches  corresponding  to  tlie  assigned 
values  of  m. 


Valaesofm. 

1 
&142 

9 
1.5T1 

8 
1.04T 

4 
.786 

5 
.028 

6 
.084 

7 
.449 

8 
898 

9 

849 

10 
814 

18 
888 

14 
.884 

16 

80 

Correflpondlnc  drenUr  pitch  in  ded-  1 
nuUsofan  incb,                               ) 

198 

.ICT 

1 

As  it  is  convenient  to  express  all  the  dimenBions  in  terms  of  the  same 
unit,  and  tlie  pitch  being  an  appropriate  quantity,  it  is  nearly  universally 


Fig.  868. 


adopted  as  the  term  of  comparison.  The  following  are  the  proportions 
adopted  by  different  workshops,  some  preferring  one  and  some  the  other 
(fig.  266). 
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A  C  =  Pitch  of  teeth,  =  1  pitch,  or  =  15  parts. 

a  c  =  Depth  to  pitch  line,  PP,  =  A  "  "  =    H  " 

Aa  -h  «c  =  Working  depth  of  tooth,  =^tV  "  "  =  11  " 

C  <?  —  A  a  =  Bottom  clearance,  =  A  "  "  =    1  *' 

C  a  =  Whole  depth  to  root,  =  j\  ''  "  =  12  " 

C  J  =  Thickness  of  tooth,  =  A  "  -^^  =    7  " 

A  J  =  Width  of  space,  =  iV  "  "  =    8  " 

In  practice,  these  proportions  are  often  laid  off  in  lines  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  workmen  in  the  pattern  shop,  so  that  for  any  given  pitch  the 
other  dimensions  may  at  once  be  determined  by  means  of  the  compasses. 
In  figs.  267  and  268,  two  diagrams  of  that  sort  are  given.  Fig.  267  con- 
tains the  proportions  last  enumerated,  in  which  the  pitch  is  supposed  to  be 
divided  into  16  equal  parts ;  and  fig.  268  is  constructed  nearly  according 
to  the  proportions  first  given,  but  embraces  the  recognised  principle,  that 
the  relative  amount  of  clearance  ought  to  vary  inversely  as  the  pitch, 
wheels  of  small  pitch  requiring  more  clearance  relatively  than  those  in 
which  the  pitch  is  greater. 

The  construction  of  these  scales  is  very  simple.  Thus,  in  fig.  267,  let 
A  B  be  divided  into  15  equal  parts,  and  draw  B  C  perpendicular  to  it ;  and 
again  divide  B  C  into  a  determinate  number  of  parts  from  B,  actual  meas- 
ures of  the  pitches  for  which  the  scale  is  intended  to  be  used ;  that  is,  B  a 
=  I  inch ;  B  J  =  1  inch ;  B  c  =  2  inches,  and  so  on,  and  join  a  and  A, 
}  and  A,  c  and  A,  and  so  on.  To  complete  the  scale,  draw  15  parallels  to 
B  C  from  the  points  numbered  in  the  line  A  B,  and  also  the  two  parallels 
T  and  U  equidistant  from  the  parallels  on  each  side  of  them. 

The  scale  is  thus  ready  for  use.  To  get  from  it  the  several  proportions 
for  a  given  pitch,  say  of  three  inches  =  B  rf,  let  the  compasses  be  extended 
from  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  marked  T,  with  the  line  A  B,  to  the 
point  where  it  intersects  the  line  Ad;  this  will  be  the  part  of  the  tooth 
from  the  pitch  line  to  the  point,  and  equivalent  to  5^  parts  of  the  pitch, 
(viz.,  of  B  (^ ;  similarly,  the  compasses  being  extended  from  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  parallel  XJ  with  the  line  A  B  to  its  point  of  intersection  of  the 
line  A  rf,  will  give  the  part  of  the  length  of  the  tooth  from  the  pitch  line 
to  the  root,  and  equivalent  to  6^  parts  of  the  pitch.  For  the  whole  length 
of  the  tooth  (if  wanted  in  one  measurement),  set  the  compasses  to  the  point 
where  the  parallel  marked  12  meets  the  line  A  B,  and  extend  to  its  point 
of  intersection  of  the  line  AdatSy  the  length  is  12  parts  of  the  pitch  Bd; 
the  working  depth  is  in  like  manner  found  from  the  parallel  marked  11, 
the  thickness  from  that  marked  7,  and  the  width  of  space  from  tliat 
marked  8. 


IM 
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Tbe  proportions  for  any  other  given  pitch  comprised  in  the  scale  i 
fonnd  in  ^eti^ely  the  game  v&y ;  and  il'  t)ie  Bcale  bi^  well  eonstmclfd,  tliey 
may  be  meaeiircd  off  ^^tb  ^e  atmost  accaracy  and  readineee.  To  save 
I,  it  is,  however,  litttcr  in  practice  W  insert  in  the  diagram  on^ 


ProporHon  aoale$/or  peering. 


thoee  parallela,  namely,  T,  tJ,  12, 11,  8,  7,  which  are  required ;  the  others 
are  not  reqaisite,  and  by  inattention  may  lead  to  error. 

31ie  description  of  the  scale  as  here  given  Buppoees  that  tho 
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clearance  1b  constantly  l-15th  of  the  pitch  ;  but  as  it  is  commonly  desirable 
that  tills  should  vary  slightly  with  the  pitch,  relatively  increasing  as  the 
pitch  decreases,  two  other  lines,  m  n  and  p  q^  have  been  introduced  into 
the  scale,  to  enable  such  modification  to  be  adopted  should  it  be  required. 
These  lines  are  drawn  at  such  angles  as  to  give  a  clearance  at  6  inches 
pitch  of  l-18th,  which  is  increased  at  |-inch  pitch  to  1-lOth.  From  these 
lines  the  thickness  and  space  are  to  be  taken,  instead  of  using  the  lines 
marked  7  and  8,  setting  the  compasses  in  the  points  of  intersection  with 
the  pitch  lines,  and  extending  perpendicularly  to  the  line  A  B ;  in  other 
words,  the  aJiartest  distance  from  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  pitch 
line  to  the  line  A  B  is  the  required  measure  of  the  space  when  the 
line  p  q  \%  taken,  and  of  the  thickness  of  tooth  when  the  line  vi  n  is 
taken. 

Fig.  268  is  more  complete  than  the  one  described  ;  the  principle  of  its 
construction  is  in  effect  the  same,  but  its  use  is  more  extended,  the  diam- 
eter of  the  wheel  being  found  from  it  simultaneously  with  the  length  and 
thickness  of  tooth,  width  of  space,  and  clearances.  The  scale  is  adapted  to 
wheels  of  all  the  pitches,  from  \  inch  up  to  3  inches.  The  mode  of  con- 
struction is  this :  having  drawn  the  line  A  D  of  any  convenient  length, 
raise  the  perpendicular  C  B  to  it,  also  of  any  convenient  length.  On  the 
line  A  D  lay  off  the  greatest  pitch  of  the  scale  from  C  to  A  ;  then  from 
C  towards  D  lay  off  seven  times  the  pitch  once  or  twice^  according  to  the 
sizes  of  wheels  to  which  the  scale  is  intended  to  be  applied.  In  the  scale 
given,  double  of  seven  times  the  pitch  is  laid  off,  namely,  42  inches  ;  then 
each  of  these  great  divisions  being  subdivided  into  11  equal  parts,  one  of 
these  parts  will  be  equal  to  four  teeth  upon  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  so  that 
the  whole  line  C  D  will  be  divided  into  88  radial  pitches.  Next  on  the 
line  C  B  set  off  the  pitches  which  may  be  required  in  the  scale,  and 
through  these  points  draw  the  24  parallels  to  A  D,  terminating  in  the  lines 
A  B  and  D  B.  Then  each  parallel  measured  from  the  line  B  C  to  its 
point  of  termination  in  B  D  is  the  radius  of  a  wheel  of  88  teeth  of  the  par- 
ticular pitch  marked  against  it  on  the  line  A  B.  They  also  express  the 
radii  of  wheels  having  less  than  88  teeth  when  measured  only  to  the 
corresponding  point  in  the  line  joining  B,  and  the  divisional  on  C  D, 
against  which  the  number  of  teeth  is  marked.  Thus,  the  radius  of  a 
wheel  of  52  teeth  and  1  J-inch  pitch  is  r  *  =  15  7-16th  inches  very  nearly. 
(The  true  answer  by  the  table,  page  161,  is  30.8724  -i-  2  =  15.4362 
inches). 

The  scale  may  also  be  used  when  the  number  of  teeth  exceeds  88 ;  for 
example,  to  find  the  radius  of  a  wheel  having  100  teeth.    Thus,  having 
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found  the  radius  answering  to  SS  teeth,  upon  the  same  parallel  take  off  the 
measure  answering  to  the  diflerence  100  —  88  =  12  teeth ;  and  the  two 
measures  together  will  be  the  radius  required. 

To  adapt  the  scale  to  odd  numbers  of  teeth,  the  first  division  on  the 
right  of  C  is  divided  into  single  radial  pitches,  so  that  tlie  radius  of  any 
wheel  may  be  measured  off  without  having  recouree  to  calculation  of  any 
kind.  Tims,  for  example,  if  the  wheel  is  intended  to  contain  60  teeth,  the 
[)arallel,  answering  to  the  particular  pitch,  comprehended  between  52  B 
and  2  B,  will  give  the  radius  re<piired,  that  is,  a  radius  answering  to 
52  —  2  =  50  teeth ;  and  any  other  number  of  teeth,  when  not  marked 
against  the  base,  may  be  found  in  the  same  way,  observing  that  it  is  more 
convenient  to  subtract  than  to  add  in  this  use  of  the  scale. 

For  the  proportions  of  the  teeth,  set  off  C  a  =  7'tenfhs  of  the  pitch, 
then  will  A  a  =  S-tejithn  of  the  pitch,  which  corresponds  to  the  depth  from 
the  point  of  the  tooth  to  the  pitch  line.  Again,  set  off  C  ft  =.7-^te€fUhs 
of  the  3-inch  pitch,  and  ^-eh^venths  on  the  parallel  against  the  1-inch  pitch ; 
this  will  be  the  thickness  of  the  tooth,  allowing  from  a  jifUenth  for  clear 
ance  on  the  largest  pitch  to  a  tenth  on  those  from  J-incli  and  under;  and 
A  h  will  be  the  width  of  space,  including  the  clearance.  lines  being 
drawn  from  those  points  to  B  complete  the  diagram,  which  will  be  found 
to  contain  all  the  i)roportions  enumerated  in  the  preceding  table. 

To  use  the  scale,  lay  off  the  addendum  of  the  tooth  ;  that  is,  the  length 
beyond  the  pitch  line,  e<pial  to  A  a  =  y\  pitch,  and  the  same  length 
marked  off  within  the  pitch  line  will  give  the  whole  working  depth  of  the 
tooth,  namely,  0-lOtlis  pitch.  Tlien  with  the  measure  C  a  =  t\  pitch  in 
the  compasses,  mark  otftlie  whole  length  of  the  tooth,  and  this  will  allow 
1-lOth  at  bottom  fi>r  clearance.  Again,  set  off  the  thickness  of  tooth  = 
C  J,  and  the  s])ace  =  A  J,  wliich  will  contain  the  clearance  for  the  pa^ 
ticular  pitch,  varying  from  l-15tli  to  fully  1-lOth  on  the  small  pitches.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  these  measurements  must  be  taken 
upon  the  parallel  corresponding  to  the  particular  pitch  under  considen- 
tion  at  the  time. 

Tlie  amount  of  bottom  clearance  is  here  presumed  to  be  nnifomily 
1-lMtli  of  the  pitch  ;  but  if  it  be  thought  advisable  to  make  this  yaijyasin 
the  case  of  the  lateral  clearance,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  insert  a  third 
line  c  B  in  the  scale,  and  so  related  to  a  B  that  the  space  a  o  shall  be 
throughout  equal  to  the  depth  of  tooth  from  the  pitch  circle  to  the  rootf 
and  giving  any  bottom  clearance  that  may  be  desired. 

In  relation  to  the  strength  of  wheels,  M.  Morin  gives  it  as  a  mle^  Alt 
when  the  velocity  of  the  pitch  circle  does  not  exceed  five  feet  per  seoondi    j 
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the  breadth  of  the  tooth  measured  parallel  to  the  axis  ought  to  be  equal 
to  four  times  the  thickness ;  but  when  the  velocity  is  higher,  the  breadth 
ought  to  be  equal  to  five  thicknesses,  the  teeth  being  constantly  greased. 
If  the  teeth  be  constantly  wet,  he  recommends  the  breadth  to  be  made 
equal  to  six  thicknesses  at  all  velocities. 

With  respect  to  the  thickness  of  the  tooth,  it  is  plain  that  it  must  be 
dependent  on  the  pressure  which  the  tooth  is  required  to  sustain,  and  upon 
the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  formed.  We  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing table  for  calculating  the  strength  of  cast  iron  wheels. 

For  teeth  of  wood  add  60  per  cent,  to 
the  thickness  as  given  by  Table. 

When  cast  iron  and  wooden  teeth 
work  together,  their  action  upon  each 
other  tends,  in  consequence  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  wood,  to  maintain  a  more 
uniform  distribution  of  the  strain,  and 
being  at  first  commonly  more  accurately 
dressed,  to  prevent  abrasion  of  wood  by 
the  iron,  they  work  with  much  less  fric- 
tion, are  less  liable  to  shocks,  and  nearly 
exempt  from  accident  by  hard  particles 
coming  between  the  teeth. 

The  best  practice,  when  a  mortise  and 
iron  wheel  are  to  work  together,  is  to 
make  both  of  the  same  pitch,  and  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  same  thick- 
ness of  tooth — ^the  pitch  being  of  course  calculated  for  the  wooden  teeth ; 
afterwards,  to  dress  down  the  teeth  of  the  iron  wheel  by  the  chippinff-tooly 
or  the  geer-cutting  machine  and  file,  to  the  exact  form  and  thickness,  as 
given  by  the  Table  ;  that  is,  to  a  thickness  in  relation  to  the  thickness  of 
the  wooden  teeth,  which  shall  have  the  ratio  of  25  to  38.  The  following 
table  may  be  useful  in  determining  the  relation  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
teeth  of  wheels  of  the  given  pitches,  and  the  power  which  they  are  capable 
of  transmitting  safely  at  the  various  speeds  named. 

To  find  the  power  which  a  wheel  is  capable  of  transmitting  for  other 
velocities  than  those  in  the  table : — ^For  6  feet  per  second,  double  the  result 
given  for  3  feet ;  for  8  feet,  double  the  result  at  4  feet,  and  so  on  ;  and  for 
lower  velocities  than  those  given,  divide  the  tabular  number  by  the  ratio 
which  they  bear  to  those  enumerated.  Thus,  for  2^  feet  velocity,  take 
half  the  result  at  5  feet,  and  so  of  other  velocities. 
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When  a  wheel  and  pinion,  which  differ  very  much  in  size,  work 
together,  the  teeth  of  the  latter,  on  account  of  their  unequal  thickness,  are 
capable  of  sustaining  much  less  pressure  than  the  teeth  of  the  wheel :  they 
are  in  effect,  if  not  in  fact,  much  reduced  in  thickness ;  and  in  applying 
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rules  to  the  calculation  of  the  strength  of  wheels,  the  difference  of  size  of 
the  i)air  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  unless,  as  is  indeed  very  common  in 
practice,  the  deficiency  of  strength  be  made  up  to  the  pinion  by  a  flange 
cast  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  rim,  of  the  same  depth  as  the  teeth,  and 
binding  tliese  together  like  tlie  staves  of  a  trundle.  In  this  case  the 
pinion  is  commonly  the  stronger  wheel  of  the  pair. 

In  the  constniction  of  wheels,  the  problem  which  presents  itself  relative 
to  the  shape  of  the  teeth  is  this,  that  the  surfaces  of  mutual  contact  shall 
be  so  formed,  that  the  wheels  shall  be  made  to  turn  by  the  intervention  of 
the  teeth,  precisely  as  they  would  by  the  friction  of  their  circumferences. 

Fundam^mtal  principle. — In  order  that  two  circles  A  and  B  (fig.  269) 
may  be  made  to  revolve  by  the  contact  of  the  surfaces  of  the  curves  m  m 
and  n  n  of  their  teeth  precisely  as  they  would  by  the  friction  of  their  cir- 
cumferences, it  is  necessary  and  suflicient  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  point 
of  contact  t  of  the  teeth  to  the  point  of  contact  c  of  the  circumferences 
(pitch  circles),  should,  in  every  position  of  the  point  /,  be  perpendicular  to 
the  surfaces  of  contact  at  that  point ;  that  is,  in  the  language  of  mathe- 
maticians, that  the  straight  line  be  a  normal  to  both  the  curves  m  m  and 
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n  n.  The  principle  here  annonnced  exhibits  a  special  application  of  one 
particnlar  property  of  that  curve  known  to  mathematicians  as  the  epicy- 
doid  (see  page  76). 


Fig.  270. 


Of  epicydoidal  teeth. — ^Tlie  simplest  illustration  of  the  action  of  epicy- 
cloidal  teeth  is  when  they  are  employed  to  drive  a  trundle,  as  represented 
in  fig.  270.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  staves  of  the  trundle  have  no  sen- 
sible thickness ;  that  the  distance  of  their  centres  apart,  that  is  tlieir  j^'^A, 
and  also  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  trundle,  that  is  their  pitch 
circle,  are  known.  The  pitch  circles  of  the  trundle  and  wheel  being  then 
drawn  from  their  respective  centres  B  and  A,  set  off  the  pitches  upon  these 
circumferences,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel  and 
number  of  staves  in  the  trundle ;  let  five  pins  ah  c^  &c.,  be  fixed  into  the 
pitch  circle  of  the  trundle  to  represent  the  staves,  and  let  a  series  of  epicy- 
doidal arcs  be  traced  with  a  describing  circle,  equal  in  diameter  to  the 
radius  of  the  pitch  circle  of  the  trundle,  and  meeting  in  the  points  hlmn^ 
&c.,  alternately  from  right  and  left.  If,  now,  motion  be  given  to  the  wheel 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  then  the  curved  face  m,  r  will  press  against 
the  pin  ft,  and  move  it  in  the  same  direction ;  but  as  the  motion  continues, 
the  pin  will  slide  upwards  till  it  reaches  m,  when  the  tooth  and  pin  will 
quit  contact.  Before  this  happens,  the  next  pin  a  will  have  come  into 
contact  with  the  face  a  I  of  the  next  tooth,  which  repeating  the  same 
action,  will  bring  the  succeeding  pair  into  contact ;  and  so  on  continually. 

To  allow  of  the  required  thickness  of  staves,  it  is  sufficient  to  diminish 
the  size  of  the  teeth  of  the  vibeQl  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
etaves  (sometimes  increased  by  a  certain  fraction  of  the  pitch  for  dear* 
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ance),  by  drawing  within  the  primarj  epicydoidfl  at  the 
another  eerieB  of  carvea  parallel  to  these.  In  practice,  a  portion  mnst  be 
cut  from  the  points  of  the  teeth,  and  also  a  space  mnst  be  cut  cat  within 
the  pitch  circle  of  the  driver,  to  allow  the  staves  to  pass ;  bnt  no  particular 
form  is  requisite,  the  condition  to  be  attended  to  is  simply  to  allow  of  suffi- 
cient space  for  the  staves  to  pass  without  contact 

The  action  of  a  wheel  and  trundle  being  xmderstood,  it  is  easy  to  com- 
prehend that  of  tbe  teetb  of  a  pair  of  wheels  of  tlie  ordinary  construction. 
Let  A  and  B  of  fig.  271  be  respectively  the  centres  of  a  wlieel  and  pinion 

of  which  the  teeth  are  intended  to  be 
of  the  epicy cloidal  form,  and  A  c  and 
B  0  their  primitive  radii.  To  lay  off 
the  teeth  of  this  pair,  having  deter- 
mined the  pitch  and  number  of  teeth 
in  tbe  wheel  and  pinion,  let  the  pitch 
lines  be  divided  into  as  many  equal 
parts,  setting  out  from  the  point  of 
contact  0,  as  there  are  teeth  in  them 
respectively.  Let  the  thickness  of 
the  teeth  be  next  set  off,  taking  e  a 
for  the  thickness  of  a  tooth  of  the 
wheel,  and  c  h  for  that  of  a  tooth  of 
the  pinion.  Upon  the  radii  A  c  and 
B  (?  as  diameters  describe  two  circles, 
having  also  their  point  of  contact  at 
c  and  their  centres  at  X  and  Y.  Xow 
let  tlie  circle  Y  be  made  to  roll  upon  the  pitch  line  of  the  wheel,  and  a 
point  in  its  circumference  at  c  will  describe  the  epicycloidal  arc  e  m,  and 
this  curve  determines  the  form  of  the  point  of  the  tooth  of  the  wheel.  In 
the  same  way  describe  the  epicycloidal  arc  c  n,  by  making  the  circle  X  to 
roll  upon  the  pitch  circle  of  the  pinion,  and  this  curve  will  determine  the 
form  of  the  part  of  the  tooth  of  the  pinion  beyond  the  pitch  line. 

The  curve  cmoi  the  tooth  of  the  wheel  is  constantly  in  contact  with  the 
radius  B  c^  and  its  point  of  contact  is  at  the  same  time  situated  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  X ;  the  contact  will  therefore  cease  when  the  extrem- 
ity m  of  the  tooth  becomes  the  point  of  contact ;  and  this  occurs  when  the 
point  m  has  arrived  at  the  circumference  of  Y.  If,  then,  an  arc  of  a  circle  be 
described  from  the  centre  A  with  the  radius  A  m,  its  pointy* of  intersection 
with  the  circumference  of  Y  is  that  at  which  the  tooth  ought  to  cease  to  act, 
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to  secure  uniformity  of  motion,  and  at  the  same  instant  that  another  new 
tooth  advances  into  geer.  The  determination  of  the  pointy*  limits  also  the 
useful  length  of  the  flank ;  for  if  from  B  as  a  centre,  witli  radius  B^^,  an 
arc  be  described,  the  part  cf  of  the  radius  c  B  is  that  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  tooth  till  it  arrives  at  the  position  By,  and  consequently  this  is 
the  useful  length  of  the  flank  of  the  pinion.  In  the  same  manner  it  may 
be  determined,  that  the  useful  length  of  the  flank  of  the  tooth  of  the  wheel 
c a  is  the  portion  eg. 

To  find  the  form  of  the  portions  of  the  teeth  within  their  respective 
pitch  circles,  it  is  usually  considered  enough  that  suflScient  space  for  play 
be  allowed  whilst  the  tooth  remains  strong  enough  for  its  work.  As  every 
tooth  moves  between  two  flanks,  and  touches  only  one  of  them,  the  space 
may  be  bounded  literally  by  radial  lines  prolonged  towards  the  centre  of 
the  wheel.  The  bottom  of  the  space  being  sufficiently  removed  from  the 
pitch  circumference  to  allow  the  tops  of  the  teeth  of  the  pinion  to  pass 
round  without  touching  them,  may  be  described  by  arcs  of  a  circle  drawn 
from  the  centre-  In  practice,  and  especially  when  the  teeth  of  the  wheels 
are  small,  it  is  not  usually  considered  necessary  to  apply  strictly  the  form 
of  the  epicycloid  to  find  curves  of  the  teeth,  but  to  define  them  approxi- 
iiiately. 

The  forms  of  the  teeth  are  also  occasionally  described  by  arcs,  of  which 
the  radii  are  equal  to  the  pitch,  and  with  the  centres  taken  upon  the  pitch 
lines.  When  the  diameters  of  the  wlieels  are  not  very  unequal,  and  the  # 
teeth  not  thick,  in  many  cases  the  curves  of  the  teeth  are  described  by  arcs 
drawn  from  the  centres  of  the  adjacent  teeth  upon  the  pitch  line.  This 
gives  a  radius  equal  to  the  pitch,  plus  half  the  thickness  of  a  tooth.  In 
like  manner,  the  sides  of  the  teeth  also  are  sometimes  described  by  arcs 
from  the  centres  of  the  adjacent  teeth,  giving  a  radius  equal  to  the  pitch, 
minus  half  the  thickness  of  a  tooth.  This  form  of  the  tooth  may  be  defec- 
tive, in  the  case  of  a  very  small  pinion  having  to  transmit  great  pressure, 
as  the  extremities  of  the  teeth  may  be  too  much  reduced.  In  this  case, 
the  curves  or  faces  of  the  teeth  may  be  described  with  radii  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  pitch  ;  and  if  this  be  not  sufficient  curvature,  radii  equal  to 
some  smaller  fraction  of  the  pitch  may  be  used.  "When,  on  the  contrary, 
the  pitch  is  large,  and  the  pressure  comparatively  small,  the  teeth  may  be 
too  short ;  this  will  be  remedied  by  employing  arcs,  of  which  the  radius  is 
one  and  a  half  or  twice  the  pitch.  In  practice,  the  ordinary  mode  in 
which  epicycloidal  teeth  are  set  out  is  by  tlie  mechanical  method  of  form- 
ing the  pattern  teeth  by  templets  (figs.  272,  273,  274,  275). 

Having  determined  the  pitch  of  the  teeth  and  the  radius  of  the  pitch 
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circle,  describe  oil  a  tliin  Blip  of  vood— say  )  in.  thick— an  are  of  the  piteh 
cirde,  and  on  another  umilar  dip  an  arc  of  a  circle  eqiul  to  the  d 


of  the  whed  to  the  points  of  the  teeth.  The  slips  are  then  cnt  to  the  dr- 
CTunferences  of  die  drcolar  arcs  descrihed  npon  Uiem.  These  two  pieces 
BO  prepared  are  fastened  together  by  screws,  ps  in  the  fig.  273 ;  the  piece 


A,  whose  edge  a  /ii  an  arc  of  the  pitch  circle,  is  fixed  opon  B,  whose 
'  edge  is  an  arc  of  the  extrcine  circumference  of  the  wheel,  the  space  «<(  be- 
tween those  edges  being  in  breadth  equal  to  tlio  leugtli  of  tlie  teeth  frtim 


the  pitch  circle  to  the  points.    TJiis  done,  a  like  templet  is  prepared  for 
tho^'nifWi  (fig.  273). 

Tlie  pair  of  templets  being  thus  prepared,  two  tracing  points  m  m  an 
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inserted  obKquely,  and  from  behind  into  the  piece  D  of  the  pinion  tem- 
plet. One  of  these  points  passes  out  at  the  edge  of  the  piece  C,  and  the 
other  at  the  edge  of  the  piece  D,  and  the  templets  are  then  placed  upon 
each  other,  as  shown  in  figs.  274  and  275  annexed,  so  that  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  piece  C,  that  is  the  pitch  circumference  of  the  pinion,  shall 
meet  the  circumference  of  the  piece  A,  that  is  the  pitch  circumference  of 
»  the  wheel.  If  in  this  position  the  templets  be  made  to  roll  upon  each 
other  through  a  certain  arc,  pressing  them  at  the  same  time  slightly 
together,  the  tracing  points  will  mark  two  epicycloidal  curves  upon  the 
pieces  A  and  B,  as  ^  and  r/  of  these  two  curves,  that  marked  -y,  which  is 
traced  on  the  face  of  the  piece  A,  will  be  the  curve  of  the  lower  portion  or 
flank,  and  that  marked  r  will  be  the  curve  of  the  upper  portion,  or  face  of 
a  tooth  of  the  wheel.  If  now  the  thickness  of  the  tooth  be  marked  off  on 
the  edge  of  the  piece  C,  that  is,  on  the  pitch  circle,  and  the  corresponding 
tracing  point  be  made  to  coincide  with  that  point,  the  curves  of  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  tooth  will  be  formed  by  making  the  templets  roll  together 
in  the  contrary  direction.  A  complete  outline  of  a  tooth  of  the  wheel  is 
thus  described,  to  which  a  pattern  tooth  may  be  cut  and  used  to  shape  the 
teeth  by  in  making  the  wheel  pattern.  Instead  of  forming  pattern  teeth, 
many  prefer  to  lay  off  the  teeth  by  circular  arcs  coinciding  approximately 
with  the  epicycloidal  arcs  found  by  the  templets. 

The  preceding  mode  of  obtaining  the  curves  of  the  teeth  of  a  pair  of 
wheels  is  faulty  in  as  far  as  it  gives  a  form  of  teeth  smaller  at  the  root  than 
at  the  pitch  circles,  and  also  in  the  circumstance  that  a  pair  of  wheels, 
formed  in  the  manner  described,  will  only  work  correctly  with  each  other, 
and  not  with  wheels  of  any  other  numbers,  although  of  the  same  pitch. 
To  obviate  this,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  modification  of  the  ordinary 
practice. 

Let  a  thin  slip  of  wood  be  provided,  and  let  an  arc  of  the  pitch  circle 
be  struck  upon  it ;  divide  the  slip  into  two  portions  through  the  line  of 
this  arc  with  a  fine  saw  ;  one  part,  A,  will  have  a  concave^  and  the  other, 
B,  a  corresponding  con/oex  circular  edge.  Describe  an  arc  ddoi  the  pitch 
circle  upon  a  second  board  C  D,  upon  which  the  pattern  tooth  is  to  be 
drawn.  Fix  the  piece  B  upon  the  board,  so  that  its  circular  edge  may 
accurately  coincide  with  the  circumference  of  the  arc  dd.  A  portion  of 
a  circular  plate  D  is  next  provided,  of  the  same  radius  which  it  is  proposed 
to  give  to  the  generating  circle  :  this  plate  has  a  fine  tracing  point  at  j? 
inserted  into  it,  and  projecting  slightly  from  its  under  surface,  and  accu- 
rately coinciding  with  its  circumference.  EEaving  set  off  the  thickness  of 
the  tooth  a  o  upon  ib<»  -^ '   '  '  '       '      ^ce  this  width  increased 
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bj  the  deanmee  wliieh  it  k  derired  die  teedi  Aaald  hmw^  maj  he  Bqatl 
to  die  mtcb,  die  geuenUing  circle  D  is  made  to  rail  upon,  die  convex  odge 

ofB;  meentiine  die  point  at  j»  win 
tneenpon  die  board  die  cam  id 
die  fiMea  of  die  tood^  lurriDg  caned 
die  point  to  ccwDcide  BDooeBBively 
iridi  die  two  pointB  a  and  ^  and 
the  circle  to  roll  fiom  xig^  to  left, 
and  t?ic0  fwno. 

Let  die  piece  B  be  now  re- 
moved, and  the  piece  A  applied 
and  fixed,  so  that  its  cmicave 
edge  may  accmrately  coincide  with 
the  drcnlar  arc  d  d;  dien,  with 
the  same  circolar  plate  D  pressed 
against  the  concave  edge  of  A,  and 
made  to  roll  upon  it,  the  point  at  jp,  which  is  made  as  before  to  coincide 
tnccessively  with  the  points  a  and  &,  will  trace  upon  the  surfiice  of  the 
board  C  D  the  two  hypocycloidfd  arcs  ah^eh^  which  fonn  the  flanks  of 
the  tooth.  The  complete  tooth,  thus  fonned,  will  work  correctly  with  the 
teeth  similarly  described  upon  any  other  wheel,  provided  the  pitch  of  the 
teeth  be  the  same,  and  the  same  generating  circle  D  be  used  to  strike  the 
cnrves  upon  the  two  wheels.  In  tliis  manner  the  general  forms  of  the 
teeth  of  the  pair  are  determined ;  and  it  only  remains  to  cut  them  off  at 
such  lengths  that  they  shall  come  into  contact  in  the  act  of  passing  thrcngb 
the  line  of  centres. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  having  found  the  epicycloidal  curves 
of  tlie  teeth  by  means  of  the  templets,  a  common  method  of  proceeding  is 
to  find,  by  trial,  a  centre  and  small  radius,  by  which  the  arc  of  a  circle 
can  be  described  that  will  coincide  nearly  with  the  templet-traced  curve. 
A  more  commodious  and  certain  method  of  determining  the  centre  and 
radius  of  the  ai)proximate  arc  has  been  supplied  by  Prof.  Willis  in  the 
construction  of  his  Odontography  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Holtrapfel  & 
Co.,  London,  for  description  of  which  see  AjppLeton^  Dictionary  of  Me- 
chrniieSy  pp.  819,  820. 

Involute  teeth. — Involute  teeth  have  the  disadvantage  of  being,  when 
in  contact,  too  much  inclined  to  the  radius,  by  which  an  undue  pressure  is 
transferred  to  their  axes.  Their  mutual  friction  is  thereby  little  affected, 
but  that  of  the  axes  is  increased,  and  their  journals  are  more  speedily 
worn.    But  they  have  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  working  with 
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more  accuracy  under  derangement  and  incorrectness  of  fitting,  and  any 
pairs  of  them  will  work  truly  together  in  sets  within  certain  limits,  how- 
ever different  in  diameters,  the  pitch  being  the  same. 

To  describe  this  curve  for  the  teeth  of  a  pair,  of  which  the  radii  of  the 
pitch  circles  and  pitch  of  the  teeth  are  determined,  we  may  employ  the 
mode  illustrated  by  fig.  277.  Let  A  and  B  be  the  centres  of  the  pair,  and 
e  &  be  their  pitch  lines ;  join  A  and  B  by  a  right  line  passing  through  c; 
from  this  last  point  draw  c  dj  c  dj  perpendicular  to  the  radials  B  <?,  A  </, 
and  cutting  them  in  d  and  d;  this  line  d  dia  fhen  a  common  normal  to 
the  teeth  in  contact,  and  the  perpendiculars  A  d^B  dy  are  the  radii  of  the 
involute  circles  which  form  the  acting  faces  of  the  teeth. 


^ 


Fig.  278L 

Having  thus  elucidated  the  principles  of  the  operation  of  toothed  geer- 
ing,  and  the  form  and  proportions  to  be  given  to  their  parts,  we  proceed 
now  to  give  complete  drawings  of  different  toothed  wheels ;  premising, 
that  except  in  case  of  working  drawings  to  full  size,  arcs  of  circles  are 
almost  invariably  used  by  the  draughtsman  to  describe  the  forms  of  the 
teeth  ;  and  that  in  practice,  too  Utile  attention  is  paid  to  the  construction 
of  epicycloidal  and  involute  teeth.  In  many  drawings  details  are  unneces- 
sary, and  spur  geers  are  represented  by  pulleys  and  bevel  geers  as  in  fig. 
278,  the  pitch  being  written  in  in  figures. 


PROJECTIONS  OF  A  SPUB  WHEEL. 

Plate  Xn. — ^To  draw  side  elevation  (fig.  1),  an  edge  view  (fig.  2),  and  a 
vertical  section  (fig.  3),  of  a  spur  wheel  with  34  teeth,  and  a  pitch  of  two 
inches : 

Determine  the  radius  of  the  pitch  circle  from  table,  page  161 ;  against 
2  in.  we  find  in  the  second  column  .6366  ;  .6366  X  64  =  34.38,  the  diam- 
eter. Draw  the  central  line  A  C  B  and  the  perpendicular  D  E ;  on  G  as  a 
centre,  with  a  radius  17.19,  describe  the  pitch  circle,  and  divide  it  into  54 
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equal  parts.  To  effect  this  division,  without  fraying  by  repeated  trials 
that  part  of  the  paper  on  which  the  teeth  are  to  be  represented,  describe 
from  the  same  centre  C,  with  any  convenient  radius,  a  circle  aicd;  with 
the  same  radius  divide  its  circumference  into  six  equal  parts,  and  sub- 
divide each  sixth  into  nine  equal  parts,  and  draw  radii  to  the  centre  C ; 
these  radii  will  cut  the  pitch  circle  at  the  required  number  of  points. 
Divide  the  pitch  (2  in.)  into  15  equal  parts ;  mark  off  beyond  the  pitch 
circle  a  distance  equal  to  5^  of  these  parts,  and  within  it  a  distance  equal 
to  6J  parts  (see  page  163),  and  from  the  centre  C  describe  circles  passing 
through  these  points ;  these  circles  are  projections  of  the  cylinders  bound- 
ing the  points  of  the  teeth  and  the  roots  of  the  spaces  respectively. 

In  forming  the  outlines  of  the  teeth,  the  radii  which,  by  their  intersec- 
tions with  the  pitfeh  circle,  divide  it  into  the  required  number  of  parts, 
may  be  taken  as  the  centre  lines  of  each  tooth.  The  thickness  of  the  tooth, 
measured  on  the  pitch  circle,  is  y'j  of  the  pitch,  and  the  width  of  the 
space  is  equal  to  j*j.  Tliese  distances  being  set  off,  take  in  the  com- 
passes the  length  of  the  pitch,  and  from  the  centre  ff  describe  a  circular 
arc  h  i;  and  from  the  centre^*,  with  the  same  radius,  describe  another  arc 
h  h  touching  the  former ;  these  arcs  being  terminated  at  the  circles  bound- 
ing the  points  of  the  teeth  and  the  bottoms  of  the  spaces  respectively,  form 
the  curve  of  one  side  of  a  tooth.  Tlie  other  side  is  formed  in  a  similar 
manner,  by  drawing  from  the  centre  I  the  arc  m  r? ,  and  from  the  centre  p 
the  arc  m  o^  and  so  on  for  all  the  rest  of  the  teeth. 

The  teetli  having  been  thus  completed,  we  proceed  to  the  delineation 
of  the  rim,  arms,  and  eye  of  the  wheel.  The  thickness  of  the  rim  is  usu- 
ally made  equal  to  that  of  the  teeth,  namely,  -^^  of  the  pitch,  wliich  dis- 
tance is  accordingly  set  off  on  a  radius  within  the  circle  of  the  bottoms  of 
tlie  spaces,  and  a  circle  is  described  from  the  centre  C  through  the  point 
q  tlius  obtained.  Within  the  rim,  a  strengthening  feather  q  r,  in  depth 
about  f  of  the  thickness  of  the  rim,  is  generally  formed,  as  shown  in 
the  plate.  Tlie  eye^  or  central  aperture  for  the  recej)tion  of  the  shaft,  is 
then  drawn  to  the  specified  diameter,  as  also  the  circle  representing  the 
tliickness  of  metal  round  the  eye,  which  is  usually  made  equal  to  the  pitch 
of  the  wlieel. 

To  draw  the  arms,  from  the  centre  C,  with  the  radius  C  u  equal  to  the 
pitch,  describe  a  circle  ;  draw  all  the  radii,  as  C  L,  which  are  to  form  the 
centre  lines  of  the  arms,  and  set  off  the  distance  L  ^',  equal  to  |  pitch,  on 
each  side  of  these  radii  at  the  inner  circumference  of  the  rim,  and  tlirough 
all  the  points  thus  obtained  draw  tangents  to  the  circle  passing  through 
u.    The  contiguous  arms  are  rounded  off  into  each  other  by  arcs  of  circles, 
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whose  centres  are  obtained  by  the  following  construction : — Taking,  for 
example,  the  arc  M  P  Q,  it  is  obvious  that  its  centre  is  situated  in  the 
straight  line  C  E  which  divides  equally  the  interval  between  two  contigu- 
ous arms.  Having  fixed  the  point  P  (which  should  be  at  the  same  distance 
from  t  as  the  breadth  of  the  feather  at  the  back  of  the  rim)  draw  through 
it  a  perpendicular  E  P  to  the  line  C  E  ;  the  question  now  becomes  simply 
a  geometrical  problem,  to  draw  a  circle  touching  tlie  three  straight  lines 
M  N,  P  E,  and  S  Q.  Divide  the  angle  P  E  M  into  two  equal  parts  by 
the  straight  line  E  O,  which  cuts  C  E  in  the  point  O,  the  centre  of  the 
circle  required ;  its  radius  is  the  line  O  M  perpendicular  to  M  N.  If,  now, 
a  circle  be  drawn  from  the  centre  C,  with  the  radius  C  O,  its  intersection 
with  the  radii  bisecting  all  the  intervals  between  the  arms  will  give  the 
remaining  centres,  such  as  O*^,  of  the  arcs  required ;  and  the  circle  pass- 
ing similarly  through  M,  marks  all  the  points  of  contact  M  Q  M',  &c.  To 
draw  the  small  arcs  terminating  the  extremities  of  the  arms,  set  off  upon 
the  line  C  E,  within  the  point  r,  the  required  radius  of  the  arcs,  and  from 
the  centre  C  with  a  radius  C  w  describe  a  circle  ;  the  distance  r  w  being 
then  transferred  to  the  extremities  of  the  arms  at  the  points  where  they 
are  cut  by  the  circle,  as  at  S  a?,  will  give  the  centres  of  the  arcs  required. 
Draw  the  central  web  of  the  arm  by  lines  parallel  to  their  radii,  making 
the  thickness  about  J  inch  for  wheel  of  about  this  size. 

Having  thus  completed  elevation,  the  construction  of  the  edge  view 
and  vertical  section  becomes  confparatively  simple.  Draw  the  perpendicu- 
lars F  G  and  H I  (figs.  2, 3)  as  central  lines  in  the  representations ;  set  off  on 
each  side  of  these  lines  half  the  breadth  of  the  teetli,  and  draw  parallels ; 
project  the  teeth  of  fig.  1  upon  fig.  2,  by  drawing  through  all  the  visible 
angular  points  straight  lines  parallel  to  A  B,  and  terminated  at  either  ex- 
tremity by  the  verticals  representing  the  outlines  of  the  breadth  of  the 
wheel ;  project  in  like  manner  the  circles  of  the  hub  ;  lay  off  half  length 
on  each  side  of  F  -G,  and  draw  parallels  to  it.  The  section  (fig.  3)  is  sup- 
posed to  be  made  on  the  line  D  E  of  the  elevation  ;  project,  as  in  fig.  2, 
those  portions  which  will  be  visible  in  this  section,  and  shade  those  parts 
which  are  in  section.  The  arms  are  made  tapering  in  width,  and  somewhat 
less  than  the  face  of  the  wheel. 

Since  the  two  projections  (figs.  1  and  3)  are  not  suflScient  to  exhibit  fully 
the  true  form,  a  cross  section  of  one  of  them  is  given  at  fig.  4 ;  this  section 
is  supposed  to  be  made  by  a  plane  passing  through  X  X'  and  T  Y'.  The 
points  y,  3,  in  fig.  1,  and  corresponding  lines  in  fig.  3,  represent  the  edges 
of  key-seat. 

12 
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OBLIQUE  PBOJECnON  OF  A  SPITS  WHEEL. 

Plate  Xm. — ^In  drawing  a  spur  wheel  or  other  object  in  an  obliqne 
position  with  respect  to  the  vertical  plane  of  projection,  it  is  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  to  lay  down  the  elevation  and  plan  as  if  it  were  parallel  to 
that  plane,  as  represented  at  figs.  1  and  2.  Then  transfer  the  plan  to  fig. 
4,  giving  it  the  same  inclination  with  the  ground  line  which  the  wheel 
ought  to  have  in  relation  to  the  vertical  plane ;  and  assuming  that  the 
horizontal  line  A  B  represents  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  both  in  the  parallel 
and  oblique  positions,  the  centre  of  its  front  face  in  the  latter  position  will 
be  determined  by  the  intersection  of  a  perpendicular  raised  from  the  point 
C  (fig.  4)  with  that  axis.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  if  we  take  any  point,  as 
a  in  fig.  1,  the  projection  of  that  point  on  fig.  3  must  be  in  the  line  a  a, 
parallel  to  A  B ;  and  further,  this  point  being  projected  at  a'  (fig.  4),  it 
must  be  in  the  perpendicular  a^  a;  therefore  the  intersection  of  these  two 
lines  is  the  point  required.  Thus  all  the  remaining  points  J,  e,  d^  &c.,  may 
be  obtained  by  the  intersections  of  the  perpendiculars  raised  from  the 
points  b\  c\  d\  &c.  (fig.  4),  respectively,  with  the  horizontals  drawn 
through  the  corresponding  points  in  fig.  1.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that 
since  the  points  e  and/*,  in  the  further  face  of  the  wheel,  have  their  projec- 
tions in  a  and  h  (fig.  1),  their  oblique  projections  will  be  situated  in  the 
lines  a  a  and  h  5,  but  they  are  also  at  e  and^/  consequently,  the  lines  e  a 
andy*  J  arc  the  oblique  projections  of  the  edges  a'  e  and  h'  f\  We  have 
now  to  remark,  that  all  the  circles  wliicli,  in  the  rectangular  elevation 
(fig.  1),  have  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  this  wheel,  are  pro- 
jected in  the  oblique  view  into  ellipses,  the  length  and  position  of  whose 
axes  may  be  determined  without  any  difficulty  ;  lor  since  the  i)lane  F'  G', 
in  which  these  circles  are  situated,  is  vertical,  the  major  axes  of  jdl  the 
ellipses  in  question  will  obviously  be  pei*pendicular  to  the  line  A  B,  and 
equal  to  the  diameters  of  the  circles  of  which  thoy  are  respectively  the  pro- 
jections ;  and  the  minor  axes,  representing  the  horizontal  diameters,  will 
all  coincide  with  the  line  A  B.  Tims,  to  obtain  the  ellipse  into  which  the 
pitch  circle  is  projected,  it  is  only  necessary  to  set  off"  upon  the  vertical 
D  E  (fig.  3),  above  and  below  the  point  C,  the  radius  of  the  pitch-circle, 
whose  horizontal  diameter  ij  being  at  i'f  (fig.  4)  is  projected  to  ij  (fig.  3) ; 
and  thus  having  obtained  the  major  and  minor  axes,  the  ellipse  in  question 
may  easily  be  constnicted.  Tlie  intersection  of  the  horizontal  lines  gg^  hh^ 
&c.,  with  this  circle  gives  the  thickness  of  the  teeth  at  the  pitch  line ;  and 
by  projecting  in  the  same  manner  the  circles  bounding  the  extremities  and 
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roots  of  the  teeth,  these  points  in  each  individual  tooth  may  be  determined 
by  a  similar  process.  But  since,  in  cases  where  strict  accuracy  is  required, 
a  greater  number  of  points  is  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  curva- 
ture of  the  teeth,  two  additional  circles  m  n  and  o  p  may  be  drawn  on  fig. 
1,  and  projected  to  fig.  3,  and  the  points  of  their  intersection  with  the 
curves  of  the  teeth  projected  to  fig.  3,  where  the  corresponding  points  arc 
indicated  by  the  same  letters. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the  instructions  we  have  given 
for  the  drawing  of  the  anterior  face  F'  G'  of  the  wheel  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  posterior  11'  I',  which  is  parallel  to  it,  and  in  all  respects  the 
same ;  the  common  centre  of  all  the  circles  in  it  being  at  O'  (fig.  4),  is  pro- 
jected to  O  in  fig.  3.  Hence,  it  will  be  easy  to  construct  the  ellipses 
representing  these  circles  in  the  oblique  projection,  and  consequently  to 
determine  the  points  6,  f^  k^  &c.,  in  the  curvature  of  the  teeth ;  observing, 
that  as  their  centre  lines  converge  to  C  in  the  front  face,  they  all  tend  to 
0  in  the  remoter  surface,  which  is,  however,  for  the  most  part  concealed 
by  the  former. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  details  regarding  the  con- 
struction of  the  oblique  view  of  the  rim,  eye,  and  arms  which  are  drawn 
upon  precisely  similar  principles  to  those  we  have  already  so  fully  ex- 
plained. 

PROJECTIONS   OF  A   BEVIL  WHEEL. 

Plate  XLV. — ^Fig.  1  is  a  face  view,  fig.  2  an  edge  view,  and  fig.  3  a 
vertical  transverse  section.  We  have  explained  (page  159)  the  determina- 
tion of  the  division  of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  axes  of  a  pair  of  bevil 
wheels ;  their  size  and  proportion  are  to  be  determined  by  the  rules  given 
for  spur-wheels  ;  thus,  consider  the  base  of  the  cone  A  B  (figs.  2,  3)  as  the 
diameter  of  the  pitch  circle  of  a  spur-wheel,  and  proportion  the  pitch,  form, 
and  breadth  of  teeth,  according  to  the  stress  to  which  they  are  to  be  subjected. 

Having  determined  and  laid  down,  according  to  the  required  condi- 
tions, the  axis  O  S  of  the  primitive  cone,  the  diameter  A  B  of  its  base,  the 
angle  A  S  O  which  the  side  of  the  cone  makes  with  the  axis,  and  the 
straight  lines  A  o,  D  o\  perpendicular  to  A  S,  and  representing  the  sides 
of  two  cones,  between  which  the  breadth  of  the  wheel  (or  length  of  the 
teeth)  is  comprised,  the  first  operation  is  to  divide  the  primitive  circle,  de- 
scribed with  the  radius  A  C,  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  teeth  ot  pitch  of  the  wheel.  Then  upon  the  section  (fig. 
8),  draw  with  the  radius  ^  A  or  ^  B,  gappoBed  to  move  parallel  to  itself, 
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outaide  the  fignre  a  small  portion  of  a  circle,  upon  whicli  eonstmct  the 
outlines  of  a  tooth  M,  and  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  with  the  same  propor- 
tions and  after  the  same  manner  as  we  have  explained  in  reference  to 
spur-wheels ;  set  off  from  A  and  fi  the  points  a,  d^  and/*,  denoting  respec- 
tively the  distances  from  the  pitch  line  to  the  points  and  roots  of  the  teeth, 
and  to  the  inside  of  the  rim,  and  join  these  points  to  the  vertex  S  of  the 
primitive  cone,  terminating  the  lines  of  junction  at  the  lines  D  t/y  E  o'; 
the  fignre  abed  will  represent  the  lateral  form  of  a  tooth,  and  the  figure 
e  df  e  a  section  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  face  view 
(fig.  1)  may  easily  be  constructed. 

The  points  o^bjC^dy  and  «,  having  been  projected  upon  the  vertical 
diameter  A'  B',  describe  from  the  centre  C  a  series  of  circles  passing 
through  the  points  thus  obtained,  and  draw  any  radius,  as  C  L,  passing 
through  the  centre  of  a  tooth.  On  either  side  of  the  point  L  set  off  the 
distances  L  A;,  L  Z,  making  up  the  thickness  of  the  tooth  M  at  the  point, 
and  indicate,  in  like  manner,  upon  the  circles  passing  through  the  points 
B'  and  d%  its  thickness  at  the  pitch  line  and  root ;  then  draw  radii  through 
the  points  iy  2,  k,  g,  m,  &c.,  terminating  them  respectively  at  the  circles 
forming  the  projections  of  the  corresponding  parts  at  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  teeth ;  these  radial  lines  will  represent  the  rectilinear  edges  of  all 
the  teeth.  Tlie  curvilinear  outlines  may  be  delineated  by  arcs  of  circles, 
tangents  to  the  radii  ff  C  and  i  C\  and  passing  through  the  points  obtained 
by  the  intersections  of  the  radii  and  the  various  concentric  circles.  The 
radii  of  these  circular  arcs  may  in  general,  as  in  the  case  of  spur  wheels, 
be  taken  equal  to  the  pitch,  and  their  centres  upon  the  interior  and  exte- 
rior pitch-circles ;  thus  the  points  g  and  i,  n  and  o,  for  example,  are  the 
centres  for  the  arcs  passing  through  the  corresponding  points  in  the  next 
adjacent  teeth,  and  vice  versa. 

Tlie  drawing  of  the  teeth  in  the  edge  view  (fig.  2),  and  of  such  portions 
of  them  as  are  visible  in  the  section  (fig.  3),  is  sufficiently  explained  by  in- 
spection of  the  lines  of  projection  which  we  have  partially  introduced 
into  the  plate  for  tliis  puri)osc.  We  have  only  to  remark,  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  views,  every  point  in  the  principal  figure  from  wliich 
they  arc  derived  is  situated  upon  the  projection  of  the  circle  di'awn  from 
the  centre  C,  and  passing  through  that  point.  Tims  the  points  g  and  /, 
for  example,  situated  upon  the  exterior  pitch-circle,  will  be  determmed  in 
tig.  2  by  tlie  intersection  of  their  lines  of  projection  with  the  base  A  B  of 
the  primitive  cone  ;  and  the  points  k  and  I  will  be  upon  the  straight  line 
passing  through  a  a  (fig.  3),  and  so  on.  Farther,  as  the  lateral  edges  of 
all  the  teeth  in  fig.  1  are  radii  of  circles  drawn  from  the  centre  C,  so  in 
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fig.  2  they  are  represented  by  lines  drawn  through  the  Tarious  points 
foand  as  above  for  the  outer  extremities  of  the  teeth,  and  converging 
towards  the  common  apex  S ;  while  the  centre-lines  of  the  exterior  and 
interior  extremities  themselves  all  tend  to  the  points  O  and  O'  respectively. 
This  circnmetance  will  suggest  a  mode  of  materially  simplifying  the  opera- 
tion of  drawing  the  edge  view  of  the  teeth  when  the  wheels  are  small,  or 
executed  to  a  small  scale  ;  and  in  all  cases  it  affords  a  means  of  testing 
the  accnracy  of  the  operations,  if  the  method  of  projecting  numerous  points 
be  adopted. 

Skew-iemh. — When  the  axes  of  wheels  are  inclined  to  each  other,  and 
yet  do  not  meet  in  direction,  and  it  is  proposed  to  connect  them  by  a 
fiingte  pair  of  bevels,  the  teeth  must  be  inclined  to  the  base  of  the  frusta  to 


allow  them  to  come  into  contact.  Set  off  a  s  equal  to  the  shortest  distance 
between  the  axes,  (called  the  eceenfy'ieUy^  and  divide  it  in  o,  so  that  a  c 
is  to  «  c  as  the  mean  radins  of  the  fi-ustnm  to  the  mean  radiiu  <^  tliat  witlt 
which  it  is  to  Tork ;  draw  or»  (2  perpendicular  toad.    ^Quliuotft 
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die  directmi  of  die  tacdi:  md  if  ftoHt  d»  ceaire  «,  vi&  ndioi  «er  * 
ditfe  be  dcecribedydie  dvec&n  of  nr  tooA  of  die  wlied  wfll  be  a  tm- 
gent  to  ityfliat^.  Dnnr  die  fine  ^  «  popcadieBlar  to  e  m  li^  and  widi  a 
TwUvM  d €  tfipul  toeedeaenbeMAde^  die  diiecthai  cf  die  teediof  die 
Meond  wbeel  will  be  tangaUB  to  diit  latt,  as  at  dL 
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Plate  XY^  fig;  L— The  ]Htdi  fine  M  F  of  die  ladc,  and  the  primitiTe 
eiiele  A  B  D  of  the  pinion  being  laid  down  tondnng  (me  another,  divide 
the  htter  into  twioe  the  nnmber  of  equal  parts  that  it  ie  to  hare  of  teedi, 
and  iet  off  the  common  distance  of  theee  parts  upon  the  line  MN,  as  many 
times  as  may  be  leqaired ;  this  marks  the  duckneas  of  die  teeth  and  width 
of  the  spaces  in  the  rack.  Perpendicnlars  drawn  thixNigh  all  these  points 
to  the  solid  part  of  the  rack  will  represent  the  flanks  of  the  teeth  upon 
which  those  of  the  pinion  are  to  be  developed  in  saccession.  Hie  cniratnre 
of  these  latter  should  be  an  involute  A  ^  of  the  circle  A  B  D.  Hie  teeth 
mi^t  be  cut  off  at  the  point  of  contact  d  upon  the  line  K  'S,  for  at  this 
position  the  tooth  A  begins  its  action  upon  diat  of  the  rack  £ ;  but  it  is 
iKftter  to  allow  a  little  more  length  ;  in  other  words,  to  describe  the  circle 
bounding  the  points  of  the  teeth  with  a  radius  somewhat  greater  than  C  d. 

Witli  regarrl  to  the  form  of  the  spaces  in  the  rack,  all  that  is  required 
in  to  set  off  from  M  N,  as  at  the  point  e^  a  distance  slightly  greater  than 
the  difference  A  a  of  the  radius  of  the  pitch  circle,  and  that  of  the  circle 
limiting  the  points  of  the  teeth,  and  through  this  point  to  draw  a  straight 
line  F  G  parallel  to  M  X.  From  this  line  the  flanks  of  all  the  teeth  of  the 
rack  Hi>ring,  and  their  points  are  terminated  by  a  portion  of  a  cycloid  A  5, 
which,  however,  may  in  most  instances  be  replaced  by  an  arc  of  a  circle. 
llui  depth  of  the  spaces  in  the  pinion  obviously  depends  upon  tlie  height 
of  this  curved  portion  of  the  teeth ;  their  outline  is  formed  by  a  circle 
drawn  from  the  centre  C,  with  a  radius  a  little  less  than  the  distance  from 
thitt  point  to  the  straight  line,  bounding  the  upper  surface  of  the  teeth  of 
the  rack. 


SYSTEM  COMPOSED  OF  A  BACK   DRIVING   A   PINION. 

In  this  case  the  construction  is  in  all  respects  identical  with  that  of  the 
preceding  example,  with  this  exception,  that  the  form  proper  to  be  given 
to  tlie  teeth  of  the  rack  is  a  cycloid  generated  by  a  point  A  in  the  circum- 
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The  points  of  the  teeth  are  to  be  cut  off  by  a  circle  drawn  firom  the  centre 
of  tlie  internal  wheel,  and  passing  through  the  point  E,  which  is  indi- 
cated, as  before,  by  the  contact  of  the  curve  with  the  flank  of  the  driven 
tooth. 

The  wheel  being  supposed  to  be  invariably  the  driver,  the  curved  por 
tion  of  the  teetli  of  the  pinion  may  be  very  small.  This  curvature  is  a 
part  of  an  epicycloid  generated  by  a  point  in  the  circle  MAN  rolling 
upon  BAD. 


SYSTEM  COMPOSED  OP  AN   INTERNAL  WHEEL  DRIVEN   BY  A  PINION. 

Fig.  2. — ^This  problem  involves  a  circumstance  which  has  not  liitherto 
come  under  consideration,  and  which  demands,  consequently,  a  different 
mode  of  treatment  from  tliat  employed  in  the  preceding  cases.  Tlie  epicy- 
cloidal  curve  A  a,  generated  by  a  point  in  the  circle  having  the  diameter 
A  O,  the  radius  of  the  circle  MAN,  and  which  rolls  upon  the  circle 
BAD,  cannot  be  developed  upon  the  flank  A  J,  the  line  described  by 
the  same  point  in  the  same  circle  in  rolling  upon  the  concave  circumfer- 
ence MAN;  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  that  curve  is  situated  with- 
out the  circle  BAD,  while  the  flank,  on  the  contrary^  is  wit  km  it.  It 
becomes  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  that  the  pinion  may  drive  the  wheel 
uniformly  according  to  the  required  conditions,  to  fonn  the  toetli  so  that 
they  shall  act  always  upon  one  single  point  in  those  of  the  wheel.  Tliis 
may  be  most  advantageously  effected  by  taking  for  the  curvature  of  the 
teeth  of  the  pinion  the  epicycloid  A  d  described  by  the  point  A  in  the 
circle  MAN,  rolling  over  the  circle  B  A  D.  It  will  be  observed  that,  as 
in  the  preceding  examples,  the  tooth  E  of  the  pinion  begins  its  action  upon 
the  tooth  F  of  the  wheel  at  the  point  of  contact  of  their  respective  primi- 
tive circles,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  that  it  should  be  continued  beyond 
the  ])oint  c^  because  the  succeeding  tooth  II  will  then  have  been  brought 
into  action  upon  G ;  consequently  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  might  be  bounded 
by  a  circle  passing  through  the  point  c.  It  is,  however,  one  of  tlie  prac- 
tical advantages  which  this  species  of  geering  has  over  wheels  working  ex- 
ternally, that  the  surfiices  of  contact  of  the  wheel  and  pinion  admit  of 
being  more  easily  increased  ;  and  by  making  the  teeth  somewhat  h)nger 
than  simple  necessity  demands,  the  strain  may  be  diffui^ed  over  two  or 
more  teeth  at  the  same  time.  Tlie  flanks  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  are 
formed  by  radii  dra^vvn  to  the  centre  O,  and  their  points  are  rounded  off 
lu  enable  them  to  enter  freely  into  the  spaces  of  the  pinion. 
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PBOJEOTIONS    OF    ECOENTSIOB. 

The  term  eccentric  is  applied  in  general  to  all  such  cnrves  as  are  com- 
posed of  points  situated  at  imcqual  distances  from  a  central  point  or  axis. 
The  ellipse,  the  curve  called  the  hearty  and  even  the  circle  itself,  when 
supposed  to  be  fixed  upon  an  axis  which  does  not  pass  through  its  centre, 
are  examples  of  eccentric  curves. 

The  object  of  such  curves,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  machin- 
ery, is  to  convert  a  rotatory  into  an  alternating  rectilinear  motion ;  and 
their  forms  admit  of  an  infinite  variety,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
motion  desired  to  be  imparted.  Examples  of  their  application  occur  in 
many  arrangements  of  pumps,  presses,  valves  of  steam-engines,  spinning 
and  weaving  machines,  &c. 

Fig.  1,  plate  XVII. — To  draw  the  eccentrical  symmetrical  curve  called 
the  heartj  which  is  such  as^  when  revolving  with  a  uniform  motion  on  its 
axis  J  to  communicate  to  a  m^xvable  point  A,a  wniform  rectilinear  mx)tion  of 
ascent  and  descent. 

Let  C4)e  the  axis  or  centre  of  rotation  upon  which  the  eccentric  is 
fixed,  and  which  is  supposed  to  revolve  uniformly  ;  and  let  A  A'  be  the 
distance  which  the  point  A  is  required  to  traverse  during  a  half  revolution 
of  the  eccentric.  From  the  centre  C,  with  radii  respectively  equal  to  C  A 
and  C  A',  describe  two  circles ;  divide  the  greatest  into  any  number  of 
equal  parts  (say  16),  and  draw  through  these  points  of  division  the  radii 
C  1,  C  2,  C  3,  &c.  Then  divide  the  line  A  A'  into  the  same  number  of 
equal  parts  as  are  contained  in  the  semicircle  (that  is,  into  8  in  the 
example  now  before  us),  and  througli  all  the  points  1',  2',  3',  &c.,  draw 
circles  concentric  with  the  former ;  the  points  of  their  intersection  B,  D,  E, 
&c,  with  the  respective  radii  C  1,  C  2,  C  3,  &c.,  are  points  in  the  curve 
required,  its  vertex  being  at  the  point  8. 

It  will  now  be  obvious  that  when  the  axis,  in  its  angular  motion,  shall 
have  passed  through  one  division,  in  other  words,  when  the  radius  C  1 
coincides  with  C  A',  the  point  A,  being  urged  upwards  by  the  curvature 
of  the  revolving  body  on  which  it  rests,  will  have  taken  the  position  indi- 
cated by  1' ;  and  further,  when  the  succeeding  radius  C  2  shall  have 
assumed  the  same  position,  the  point  A  will  have  been  raised  to  2',  and  so 
on  till  it  arrives  at  A',  after  a  half  revolution  of  the  eccentric.  Tlie  re- 
maining half  A  G  F  8  of  the  eccentric,  being  exactly  symmetrical  with  the 
other,  will  enable  the  point  A  to  descend  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
it  is  elevated.    It  is  thus  manifest  that  this  curve  is  fitted  to  impress  a  uni- 
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fonn  motion  upon  the  point  A  itael^  bat  in  practice  a  small  fiictioii 
roller  is  nsuall j  interposed  between  the  snifiice  €i  the  eccentric  and  the 
piece  which  is  to  be  actuated  bj  it  Accordingly,  the  point  A  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  centre  of  this  roller,  and  the  ennre  whose  coDstmction  we 
have  just  explained  is  replaced  bj  another  similar  to,  and  equidistant  from 
it,  which  is  drawn  tangentiallj  to  arcs  of  drcles  described  from  the  yarions 
points  in  the  primary  cnrre  with  the  radius  of  the  roller.  This  second 
curve  is  manifostlj  endowed  with  the  same  properties  as  the  other ;  foiv 
sunposing  the  point  ^  for  example,  to  coincide  with  A,  if  we  cause  the 
axis  to  revolve  through  a  distance  equal  to  one  of  the  divisions  the  point 
/j  which  is  the  intersection  of  the  curve  with  the  circle  whose  radius  is 
0  1',  will  then  obviously  have  assumed  the  position  1' ;  at  the  next  por- 
tion of  the  revolution,  the  point  g  (which  is  such  that  the  angle  fOgiA 
equal  ijoeO  f)  will  have  arrived  at  2',  and  so  on.  Thus  it  is  plain  that 
the  point  a  will  be  elevated  and  depressed  uniformly  by  means  of  the 
second  curve,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  denoted  by  A  is  actuated  by 
the  first 

It  is  obvious  that  the  movable  point  a  must,  in  actual  working,  be  held 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  eccentric ;  this  is  generally  acdbmplished 
by  the  action  of  a  weight  or  of  a  spring ;  but  in  forms  nmilar  to  fig.  1,  in 
which  all  the  diameters,  as  A  B,  B  F,  D  G,  &c.,  are  equal,  two  frictions 
connected  and  placed  diametrically  opposite  each  other  may  be  used, 
which  will  be  thus  alternately  and  similarly  impelled  ;  in  many  cases  an 
eccentric  groove  is  cut,  and  the  friction  roll  or  point  a  is  made  to  slide  in 
this  groove- 
Fig.  2. — To  draw  a  doiMe  eccentric  ewrve^  which  shall  im^part  a  tmi- 
form  motion  of  ascent  and  descent  to  the  pomt  A,  traversing  an  a/rc  of  a 
circle  A  A'. 

First,  divide  the  given  arc  A  A'  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  (8  in 
the  present  example),  and  from  tlie  common  centre,  or  axis  C  of  the  eccen- 
tric, describe  circles  passing  through  each  of  tlie  points  of  division  1',  2',  3', 
&c.  Divide  also  the  circle  passing  through  O,  the  centre  of  the  arc  A  A', 
into  twice  the  number  of  equal  parts  ;  then  taking  up  in  the  compasses  the 
length  A  O,  and  placing  one  of  the  points  at  the  division  marked  1,  de- 
scribe an  arc  of  a  circle,  which  will  cut  at  B  the  circle  drawn  with  the 
radius  C  V ;  from  the  next  point  of  division  2,  mark  off,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  point  D  in  the  circle  whoso  radius  is  C  2',  and  so  on.  The  points 
B,  D,  E,  &c.,  thus  obtained,  are  points  in  the  curve  required,  which,  sup- 
posing the  eccentric  to  revolve  uniformly,  will  possess  the  property  of 
communicating  to  the  point  A  a  uniform  motion  of  ascent  and  de- 
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scent  along  the  arc  A  A\  This  admits  of  easy  demonstration.  The  angle 
B  C  1'  is  half  of  2'  C  D,  and  consequently,  when  the  point  B  has  arrived 
at  1',  the  radius  C  D,  then  coinciding  with  C  B,  will  have  passed  through 
an  angle  equal  to  1'  C  B,  and  again,  at  the  next  point  in  the  revolution, 
will  coincide  with  C  2\  Therefore  the  portion  B  D  of  the  curve  will 
impel  the  given  point  through  the  arc  1'  2',  in  the  same  time  and  with  the 
same  velocity,  as  the  part  A  B  will  have  raised  it  from  A  to  1'.  By  a 
similar  process  of  reasoning  it  will  be  manifest,  that  tlic  angle  T  C  B  being 
just  one-third  of  3'  C  I,  the  point  A  will  also  traverse  the  space  2'  3'  with 
a  uniform  motion. 

By  a  glance  at  the  figure  it  will  be  seen  that  this  curve  is  not  symmetri- 
cal ;  in  other  words,  that  the  part  A  F  E  is  not  equal  or  similar  to  A  D  E. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  observing,  that  the  arc  J  1',  for  instance,  is 
equal  to  1'  B,  and  consequently  the  point  h  (which  is  determined  by  the 
intersection  of  the  circle  passing  through  V  witli  the  arc  described  from 
the  centre  15)  cannot  be  situated  in  the  same  position  in  relation  to  A  as 
the  point  B,  since  the  radius  C  A  does  not  pass  through  V ;  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  all  the  other  arcs,  d  2',  &c.  It  is  not  the  less  certain, 
however,  that  the  part  A  F  E  of  the  eccentric  will  cause  the  given  point 
to  descend  through  the  arc  A'  A  in  the  same  uniform  manner  as  it  had 
been  elevated  by  the  part  A  D  E. 

In  the  two  preceding  examples  of  eccentrics  it  has  been  shown,  that 
the  point  A  moves  through  equal  spaces  in  equal  times,  both  in  ascending 
and  descending.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  is  by  no  means  desirable  ; 
thus,  if  the  eccentric  is  destined  to  give  motion  to  a  mass  of  matter  which 
offers  considerable  resistance,  such  a  form  would  give  rise  to  injurious  and 
destructive  shocks.  In  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  so  to  regulate  the  curva- 
ture of  the  eccentric,  that  the  point  A  shall  move  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  its  stroke  with  diminished  velocity ;  and  that  for  this  purpose, 
the  space  A  A  should  be  unequally  divided,  as  in  the  example  which 
comes  next  under  notice. 

Fig.  3. — To  draw  a  double  and  symmetriml  eccentric  curve,  such  as  to 
cause  the  point  A  to  9nove  in  a  straight  line,  and  with  an  unequal  motioti,' 
the  velocity  of  ascent  being  accelerated  in  a  given  ratio  from  the  starting 
point  to  the  vertex  of  the  curve,  and  the  velocity  of  descent  being  retarded 
in  the  same  ratio. 

Upon  A  A'  as  a  diameter  describe  a  semicircle,  and  divide  it  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts ;  draw  from  each  point  of  division  1',  2',  3',  &c., 
perpendiculars  upon  C  A' ;  and  through  the  points  of  intersection  1",  2",  3*, 
&c.,  draw  circles  having  for  their  common  centre  the  point  C,  which  is  to 
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be  joined,  as  before,  to  all  the  points  of  division  on  the  circle  (A'  48.) 
The  points  of  intenBection  of  the  concentric  drcles  with  the  radii  C  1,  C  2, 
C  3,  &c.,  are  points  in  the  curve  reqnired. 

Fig.  4. — To  eoMtnMct  a  dovblU  and  mfmmOrieal  eooentriej  which  shall 
praduoe  a  uniform  rectilinear  motion,  toiih  periods  qfreet  at  the  points 
nearest  to,  and  farthest  from,  the  axis  qf  rotation. 

The  lines  in  the  figore  above  referred  to  indicate  snfficientlj  plainly, 
without  the  aid  of  further  description,  the  construction  of  the  curve  in 
question,  which  is  simply  a  modification  <xf  the  eccentric  represented  at 
Fig.  1.  In  the  present  example,  the  eccentric  is  adapted  to  allow  the 
movable  point  A  to  remain  in  a  state  of  rest  during  the  first  quarter  of  a 
revolution  B  D ;  then,  during  the  second  quarter,  to  cause  it  to  traverse, 
with  a  uniform  motion,  a  ^ven  straight  line  A  A',  by  means  of  the  curve 
D  G ;  again,  during  the  next  quarter  E  F  G,  to  render  it  stationaiy  at  the 
elevation  of  the  point  A^ ;  and  finally,  to  allow  it  to  subside  along  the 
curve  B  E,  with  the  same  uniform  motion  as  it  was  elevated,  to  its  original 
position,  after  having  performed  the  entire  revolution. 

Fig.  5  represents  an  edge  view  of  this  eccentric,  and  fig.  6  a  vertical 
section  of  it. 

Figs.  7,  8,  and  9,  a  Oirctdar  Eocentric. — These  figures  represent  a 
model  of  a  variety  of  the  circular  eccentric,  which  is  the  contrivance 
usually  adopted  in  steam-engines  for  giving  motion  to  the  valves  regu- 
lating the  action  of  the  steam  upon  the  piston.  The  circular  eccentric 
18  simply  a  species  of  disc  or  pulley  fixed  upon  the  crank-shaft,  or  otlier 
rotating  axis  of  an  engine,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  centre  or  axis 
of  the  shaft  shall  be  at  a  given  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  pulley.  A 
ring  or  hoop,  either  formed  entirely  of,  or  lined  with  brass  or  gun  metal, 
for  the  j)urpo6c  of  diminishing  friction,  is  accurately  fitted  within  project- 
ing ledges  on  the  outer  circumference  of  the  eccentric,  so  that  the  latter 
may  revolve  freely  within  it ;  this  ring  is  connected  by  an  inflexible  rod 
with  a  system  of  levers,  by  which  the  valve  is  moved.  It  is  evident,  that 
as  the  shaft  to  which  the  eccentric  is  fixed  revolves,  an  alternating  recti- 
linear motion  will  be  impressed  upon  the  rod,  its  amount  being  determined 
by  the  eccentricity,  or  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  shaft  and  that 
of  the  exterior  circle.  Tlie  throw  of  the  eccentric  is  twice  the  eccentricity 
C  E  ;  or  it  may  be  expressed  as  the  diameter  of  the  circle  described  by 
the  point  E.  The  nature  of  the  alternating  motion  generated  by  tlie  cir- 
cular eccentric  is  identical  with  that  of  the  crank,  which  might  in  many 
cases  be  advantageously  substituted  for  it. 

Fig.  8  is  the  edge  view,  fig.  9  the  section  of  the  eccentric,  in  this  par- 
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ticular  example,  formed  in  a  single  piece,  and  whicli  can  be  applied  only 
when  the  shaft  to  which  it  is  to  be  attached  is  straight  and  uninterrupted 
by  cranks,  &c.  The  mode  of  representing  the  arm  in  fig.  9,  which  is  a 
section  on  the  line  D  P,  is  not  strictly  accurate,  but  is  a  license  frequently 
practised  in  similar  cases,  and  which  is  attended  with  obvious  advantage. 

In  many  machines,  the  eccentric  is  used  for  the  raising  of  a  weight  a 
certain  height  and  then  letting  it  fall,  as  in  the  case  of  ore  stampers,  cloth 
beetles,  trip  hammers,  and  the  valve  rod  of  some  steam  engines.  Li  these 
cases  the  eccentric  may  be  considered  as  merely  a  single  long  tooth  geer, 
in  which  commonly,  on  account  of  the  uniformity  of  action,  the  wiping  or 
rubbing  surface  is  an  involute  curve,  the  boss  of  the  eccentric  being  the 
generating  circle. 

In  practice,  the  term  eccentric  is  generally  confined  to  the  circular 
eccentric ;  all  others,  with  exception  of  that  last  described,  or  wypersj 
being  called  cams. 

DRAWING     OP     SCREWS. 

The  screw  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  in  the  surface  of 
which  one  or  more  helical  grooves  are  formed.  The  thread  of  the  screw 
is  the  solid  portion  left  between  the  grooves ;  and  the  pitch  of  the  screw 
is  the  distance,  measured  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  be- 
tween the  two  contiguous  centres  of  the  same  thread. 

Prcjections  of  a  tt^iangvlar-thread^d  screw  aiidnut^  plate  XV  ill.,  fig.  1. 
— Having  drawn  the  ground  line  A  B,  and  the  centre  lines  C  C  of  the 
figures,  from  O  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  equal  to  that  of  the  exterior 
cylinders,  describe  the  semicircle  a  3  6  ;  describe  in  like  manner  the  semi- 
circle h  c  e  with  the  radius  of  the  interior  cylinder.  Now  draw  the  per- 
pendiculars a  a"  and  6  6"^,  J  h"  and  e  c"^  which  will  represent  the  ver- 
tical projections  of  the  exterior  and  interior  cylinders.  Then  (Jivide  the 
semicircle  a  3  6  first  described  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  say  6,  and 
through  each  point  draw  radii,  which  will  divide  the  interior  semicircle 
similarly.  On  the  line  a'  a"  set  off*  the  length  of  the  pitch  as  many  times 
as  may  be  required ;  and  through  the  points  of  division  draw  straight 
lines  parallel  to  the  ground  line  A  B.  Then  divide  each  distance  or  pitch 
into  twice  the  number  of  equal  parts  that  the  semicircles  have  been  divided 
into,  and  following  instructions  already  laid  down  (page  100),  construct 
the  helix  a!  3'  6  both  in  the  screw  and  nut. 

Having  obtained  the  point  V  by  the  intersection  of  the  horizontal  line 
passing  through  the  middle  division  of  a'  a  with  the  perpendicular  h  V^  de- 
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scribe  the  helix  V  tf  ^,  which  will  lepreBent  the  bottom  of  die  groor^ 
Hie  apparent  outlines  of  the  screw  and  its  nnt  will  then  be  completod  bj 
drawing  the  lines  V  a\  a!  h\  &c.,  to  the  cures  of  the  helices ;  these 
are  not,  strictlj  speaking,  straight  lines,  bat  their  de^iatiim  fr(»n  the 
straight  line  is,  in  most  instances,  so  small  as  to  be  impeliwptible,  and  it 
is  therefore  unnecessary  to  complicate  the  drawing  by  introducing  the 
metibod  of  determining  them  with  rigorous  exactness. 

When  a  long  series  of  threads  haTe  to  be  delineated,  they  should  be 
drawn  mechanically  by  means  of  a  mould  or  templet^  constructed  in  the 
following  manner : — Take  a  small  slip  of  thin  wood  or  pasteboard,  and 
draw  upon  it  the  helix  a!  8-  6  to  the  same  scale  as  the  drawing,  and  pare 
the  slip  carefully  and  accurately  to  this  line.  By  applying  this  templet 
upon  fig.  1,  so  that  the  points  a'  and  6  on  the  plate  shaU.  coincide  with 
a'  and  6  on  the  drawing,  the  curve  a'  Z'  6  can  be  drawn  mechanically, 
and  so  on  for  the  remaining  curres  of  the  outer  helix.  The  same  templet 
may  be  employed  to  draw  the  corresponding  curves  in  the  screw-nut  by 
simply  inverting  it ;  but  for  the  interior  helix  a  separate  one  must  be  cut, 
its  outlines  being  laid  off  in  the  same  manner. 

Projections  of  a  9quar€4hreaded  Bcrew  and  wot  (fig.  2). — The  depth  of 
the  thread  is  equal  to  its  thickness,  and  this  latter  to  the  depth  of  the 
groove.  The  construction  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  and  will  be  readily 
understood  from  the  drawing,  the  same  letters  and  figures  marking  rela- 
tive parts.  The  parts  of  the  curve  concealed  from  view  are  shown  in 
dotted  lines. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  heads  and  nuts  of  the  screws  are  repre- 
sented as  broken,  which  is  done  for  economy  of  space. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  delineate  so  exactly  the  outlines  of  screws, 
as  tliey  are  generally  drawn  to  a  much  smaller  scale.  Fig:  3  shows  the 
simplest  fonn  by  which  a  screw  may  be  represented.  Figs.  4,  5,  6,  repre- 
sent a  triangular-threaded,  a  square-threaded  screw,  and  a  serpentine,  in 
which  the  helical  curves  are  replaced  by  straight  lines,  and  these  forms 
will  be  found  sufficiently  exact  and  graphic  for  most  of  tlie  cases  occur- 
ring in  practice. 

Screws  may  have  two,  tliree,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  threads,  ac- 
cording to  the  velocity  which  tlieir  action  may  be  required  to  produce. 
A  dmibU'thrcaded  screw  is  one  in  whirii  the  pitch  of  any  individual  helix 
includes  two  threads ;  a  three-threaded  mrew^  one  in  which  it  embraces 
three  threads,  and  so  on. 

Size  mid  proportion  of  iolts. — ^The  diameter  of  the  bolt  depends,  of 
oourse,  on  the  strain  to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected  ;  but  since  the  tensile 
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Btrength  of  comnton  bolts  is  reduced  at  least  one  quarter  hj  the  cutting  of 
the  thread,  as  a  safe  rule  the  tension  ought  not  to  exceed  4  tons  on  the 
square  inch  of  section.  It  will  be  fouud  economical  often,  where  the  bolt 
is  long,  to  cut  the  thread  oa  a  lai^r  wire,  and  weld  the  piece  to  a  rod  of 
the  interior  diameter  of  the  screw.  The  section  of  the  thread  most  ap- 
proved of  for  strength  and  easj  motion  of  the  nut  ia  the  equilateral  tri- 
angle, thus  A 1  the  bevelled  sides  being  equal  between  themselves  and  to 
the  base. 
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The  thickueas  of  the  nut  should  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  bolt. 
The  head  of  the  bolt  is  usually  equare  ;  the  nut  may  be  of  the  same  form, 
but  as  often  is  six-paned  or  six  square.     When  the  head  of  the  bolt  is  in- 


tended to  \mfiush  or  even  with  the  surface  of  the  piece  into  which  the  bolt 
is  inserted,  the  inside  of  the  head  is  made  conical  like  the  common  wood- 
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screw,  or  pynunidal,  and  it  is  then  Baid  to  be  eaunteniunk.  When  bolts 
are  employed  in  wood,  VHMsAers  are  usnallj  placed  bqioath  the  nut  and 
liead«  to  ^  ve  a  more  extended  bearing  soifiuse. 

HOOK8. 

Figs.  280  and  281  represent  two  wron^t  iron  hooks,  in  wiiich  the 
material  is  distributed  according  to  the  strain  to  which  the  parts  may  be 
sabjected.  The  following  are  the  proportions  on  which  fig.  280  is  con- 
stmcted : — Assuming  the  neck  of  the  hook  as  the  modolns  or  1,  the  diam- 
eter of  journals  of  the  traTerse  are  1.1 ;  width  of  traverse  at  centre,  2 ; 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  hook  to  the  centre  of  the  trayerse,  7.5; 
interior  circle  of  the  hook,  3.4 ;  greatest  thickness  of  the  hook,  2.8.  As- 
suming (fig.  281)  the  diameter  of  the  wire  of  the  chain  as  1 :  interior  circle 
of  hook  is  8.2,  and  greatest  thicknesfl  of  hook,  3«5. 

FBAMBS. 

Plate  XIX.  represents  the  application  of  iron  in  the  firames  of  tools. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  cam-punch  and  shear;  in  this  case,  the  force 
exerted  whilst  the  machine  is  in  the  operation  of  punching  or  shearing, 
tends  to  open  the  jaws  a  a;  and  the  tendency  increases  with  the  depth  of 
tlie  jaw,  tlie  strain  obviously  being  the  greatest  at  the  inmost  part  of  the 
jaw.  Tlio  frame  consists  of  a  plate  of  cast  iron,  with  two  webs  around  its 
edges ;  the  front  web  being  subjected  to  a  tensile  strain,  should  be  in  the 
area  of  its  8ecti<;n  about  six  times  that  of  the  rear  web  which  is  subjected 
to  a  compressive  force. 

Fig.  2  is  the  side  frame  of  a  planing  machine.  The  force  here  exerted 
is  horizontal  against  the  cutter,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure, 
according  to  tlie  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  planted ;  the  upright  has, 
tlierefore,  to  be  braced,  which  is  done  in  a  curved  fonn  for  beauty  of  out- 
line. 

Fig.  3  is  a  common  jack-screw,  in  which  the  pressure  is  vertical ;  the 
base  is  made  extended  to  give  it  stability. 

Fig.  4  is  a  plan  of  the  top  plate,  and  fig.  5  the  elevation  of  a  hydraulic 
press.  Tlie  top  and  bottom  plates  and  platen  are  cast  iron,  the  four  rods 
are  wrought  iron  ;  the  strain  upon  the  rods  is  tensile,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  give  them  such  a  size  as  to  resist  securely  the  power  which  may  be 
required  on  the  press.  The  plates  are  beams,  supported  at  the  four  cor- 
ners ;  subjected  to  a  breaking  strain,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  bottom 
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plftte  is  the  dtrbngest,  as  in  this  case  the  bottom  of  the  plate  being  suh- 
'  jected  to  a  tensile  strain,  is  a  flange  or  platen,  and  affords  more  material 
remote  from  the  neutral  axis  than  tlie  ribs  of  the  upper  plate  which  are 
subjected  to  the  tensile  strain.  Tlie  movable  platen  is  braced  by  triangu- 
lar wings  or  flanges  radial  frQm  the  piston.  In  this  particular  case  the 
cylinder  is  cast  iron  hooped  with  wrought  iron ;  it  is  very  common  to 
make  the  whole  cylinder  wrought  iron. 

Principle  of  the  action  of  the  hydrostatic  press, — Let  A  B  C  D  (fig.  282) 
epresent  a  vertical  section  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  filled  with 
an  incompressible  non-elastic  fluid,  as  water  for  instance  ;  let 
E  and  F  be  two  pistons  of  different  magnitudes  connected  with 
the  cylinder,  and  fitting  closely  their  respective  orifices ;  now, 
whatever  pressure  be  exerted  by  tlie  piston  F  on  the  fluid        ^^  ^^• 
in  the  cylinder,  it  will  be  repeated  on  the  piston  E  as  many  times  as  the 
area  of  the  small  piston  is  contained  in  the  large  piston ;  that  is,  if  the 
area  of  F  was  1  square  inch,  and  the  pressure  exerted  10  lbs.,  and  the  pis- 
ton E  100  square  inches,  then  the  pressure  on  E  would  be  10  x  100,  or 
1000  lbs.     F  corresponds  to  the  plunger  of  the  force-pump,  E  to  the  piston' 
or  ram  of  the  press.     Tlie  tliickness  of  metal  of  the  cylinder,  if  of  cast-iron, 
should  not  be  less  than  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  ram.     Adopting  this 
as  tlie  rule,  to  find  the  entire  pressure  in  tons  which  a  cylinder  can  sustain, 
the  diameter  of  the  ram  being  given : 

Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  in  inches  by  3,  and  the  product 
will  be  the  pressure  in  tons. 

Or,  the  pressure  in  tons  being  given : 

Divide  the  given  pressure  in  tons  by  3,  and  the  square  root  of  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  diameter  of  the  piston  in  inches.  Tims,  the  diameter  of 
the  piston  being  10  inches,  the  thickness  of  metal  5  inches,  the  pressure 
might  be  10  X  10  X  3  =  300  tons. 

Figs.  6  &  7  represent  a  housing  for  rolls.  The  screw  a  presses  down 
iipon  the  top  of  the  box  of  the  journal,  and  the  effect  is  a  tensile  strain  on 
the  sides  of  the  frame ;  but  it  must  bo  remarked,  that  frames  of  this  sort 
are  subject  to  percussive  and  intermittent  strain  vastly  exceeding  the  mere 
tensile  strain,  and  proper  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  this ;  and  it  is  much 
'^tter  to  depend  in  part  on  mass  or  on  dead  w^eight  of  material  to  resist 
^^ch  strains  than  upon  cohesive  strength  merely. 

Plate  XX.  represents  the  elevation  of  the  frames  of  three  classes  of 
A.merican  marine  engines. 

Figs.  1  and  2  represent  the  frame-work  of  the  New  World.  It  is  com- 
posed of  four  pieces  of  heavy  pine  timber  d  d^  which  are  formed  into  two 
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triangles,  ano  inclined  Blightly  laterally  to  each  Other  (fig.  2) ;  their  lower 
enda  rest  on  lie  keelsons,  and  upon  their  upper  extremitieB  are  placed  the 
pillow-bloi  I  of  the  working  beam.  They  are  solidly  fastened  together 
and  to  the  boat  by  numeroiia  horizontal  and  diagonal  timbers,  whicli  are 
secured  by  wooden  knees  and  keys,  and  are  heavily  bolted.  ITie  two  front 
legs  are  bolted  to  flanges  cast  on  the  sides  of  the  condenser,  and  the  other 
end  of  the  framing  is  attached  to  a  large  mass  of  timbers,  which  support 
the  shaft  pillow-block  b.  The  framing  is  further  steadied  by  two  addi- 
tional timbers,  and  rods  running  from  the  beam  pillow-blocks  ontside  the 
shaft  to  the  keelsons  of  tJie  boat ;  a  represents  tlio  guides,  which  are  bolted 
at  the  bottom  to  the  cylinder  flange,  and  retained  in  their  vertical  position 
by  wrought  iron  braces  connected  witli  the  framing.  The  entire  fastening 
of  the  engine  and  its  framing  ia  so  disposed  as  to  reduce  all  the  strains  to 
direct  ones  of  extension  or  compression  on  the  fibres  of  the  iron  and  wood 
employed  in  the  construction.  The  height  of  tlio  frame  is  46  feet,  width 
at  bottom  31  feet. 

Fig.  3  represents  the  side  elevation  of  the  frame  of  tlie  side  lever  ocean 
steamer  Padjic.  In  this  frame  the  two  largo  hollow  pillow-blocks  which 
sustain  tlie  shaft  on  each  side  of  the  cranks  are  supported  by  four  wrought 
iron  columns  G  G  on  tbo  forward  extremity  of  the  bed-plate  I,  the  centre 
of  the  shaft  being  23  feet  above  the  keelson.  The  pillow-blockB  thns  sup- 
ported are  connected  by  two  strong  inclined  braces  D  to  the  cylinder,  hy 
means  of  solid  facings  cast  with  it  on  each  side  of  the  steam  opening.  The 
columns  are  connected  by  liorizontal  braces  A  A,  composed  of  hollow  tubes, 
through  which  holts  pass,  and  the  frames  of  the  two  engines  are  connected 
at  the  same  points  by  similar  tubes,  and  also  two  diagonal  horizontal  braces 
cast  together.  Similar  braces  C  C  are  used  to  connect  each  extremity  of 
the  pillow-blocks,  and  the  two  engine  frames  are  connected  by  a  horizontal 
wrought  iron  cross.  To  resist  the  tendency  of  the  engines,  in  tlie  rolling 
of  the  ship,  to  press  the  outer  bearings,  there  are  in  a  vertical  transTerse 
plan  three  wrought  iron  cross  or  diagonal  braces  F  between  the  pillow- 
blocks  and  bed-plates.  Four  cross  braces  H  and  J  connect  the  extremitiee 
of  the  cylinder  and  the  frame.  The  cylinders  are  also  connected  by  a 
horizontal  tnbular  brace  K.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  this  frame  is  a  sys- 
tem of  bracing  and  cross-bracing,  in  which  the  material  is  most  economi- 
cally disposed  to  resist  the  various  strains. 

The  bed-plate  consists  of  a  single  casting,  32  feet  long  and  9  feet  broad, 
which  is  securely  fastened  to  the  keelsons  and  ship's  bottom ;  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder  is  86  inches,  and  the  stroke  9  feet. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  side  view  of  the  frame  of  die  inclined  enjT 
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the  war  steamer  Sa%guehwn,na.  The  cylinder  A  is  rested  between  two  tri- 
angalar  frames,  on  the  inclination  of  the  longest  side,  and  is  securely  bolted 
to  each  frame.  The  two  frames  are  connected  together  with  braces  similar 
to  those  of  the  Pacific^  and  the  whole  is  securely  bolted  on  to  the  keelsons 
and  bottom  of  the  ship.  In  this  illustration,  the  main  pieces  of  the  frame 
are  made  of  boiler  iron,  constructed  like  box  girders ;  but  in  smaller  en- 
gines, it  is  usual  to  make  these  parts  of  wood.  The  diameters  of  tlie  cylin- 
ders are  5  feet  10  inches,  the  length  of  stroke  10  feet. 

Plate  XXI. — ^Fig.  1  represents  the  working-beam  of  the  New  World. 
It  18  composed  of  a  skeleton  frame  of  cast  iron,  round  which  a  wrought 
iron  strap  A  is  fixed.  This  strap  is  forged  in  one  piece,  and  its  extreme 
ends  are  formed  into  large  eyes,  which  are  bored  out  to  receive  tlie  end 
journals.  Tlie  skeleton  frame  is  a  single  casting,  and  contains  the  eyes  for 
the  main  centre  and  air-pump  journal ;  the  centre  hub  is  strengthened  by 
wrought  iron  hoops  a  a,  which  are  shrunk  upon  it.  At  the  points  of  con- 
tact of  the  strap  and  skeleton,  key-beds  are  prepared,  into  which  the  keys 
are  carefully  fitted  and  tightly  driven ;  the  keys  are  afterwards  riveted 
over  at  both  ends,  which  retains  tliem  in  their  places,  as  well  as  the  strap 
on  the  skeleton  frame.  The  strap  is  also  secured  to  tlie  frame  by  straps 
h  h  and  keys.  The  skeleton  frame  is  still  further  braced  by  wrought  iron 
straps  C  C,  which  tie  the  middle  of  the  long  arms  of  the  cross  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  shorter  ones.  This  form  of  beam  is  that  usually  adopted 
for  the  engines  of  eastern  American  river  boats ;  the  proportions  are  some- 
what varied,  but  the  form  is  identical.  The  following  are  the  dimensions 
of  our  illustration : — ^From  centre  to  centre  of  end  journals,  26  feet ;  this 
is  somewhat  less  than  the  usual  proportion  to  length  of  stroke,  being  but 
slightly  less  than  double  the  stroke ;  length  of  centre  hub,  26  inches ; 
diameter  of  main  centre  eye,  15f  ;  of  eye  for  air-pump  journal,  6f ;  of  end 
journal,  8}  inches. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  side  elevation ;  fig.  4,  a  plan  ;  and  fig.  5  a  section  of 
a  cast  iron  working  beam  of  an  English  stationary  engine.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  outline  of  the  beam  is  a  parabola,  it  being  in  effect  a  beam 
supported  at  the  centre  and  loaded  at  the  extremities. 

From  the  following  table  of  practical  examples  from  "  Architecture  of 
Machinery,"  we  would  assume  as  a  safe  rule  for  land  engines,  that  the 
depth  at  centre  should  be  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  length  of 
beam  three  times  the  length  of  stroke.  Hence  we  can  construct  the  out- 
line, having  for  tlie  vertex  the  extremity  of  the  beam  and  the  point  B  in 
the  curve  at  the  centre.  The  sectional  area  may  be  estimated  from  rules 
already  given,  knowing  the  load  at  the  extremity,  that  is ;  the  pressure  on 
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the  piston,  the  weight  of  the  Bame  and  its  connections,  and  also  the  fonSe 
required  to  drive  the  air-pump,  estimated  at  the  extremity  of  the  lever. 
As  an  engine  is  subject  to  shocks,  the  load  should  .be  estimated  as  six 
times  the  absolute  load.  ^^  Five  per  cent  of  the  nominal  power  of  the 
engine  may  be  considered  the  mairimum  of  power  required  to  drive  the 
4iir-pnmp." — JSd.  Tredffold. 
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Figs.  6  and  7  represent  a  side  and  a  front  elevation  of  a  crank,  such 
as  is  usually  adopted  on  the  engines  of  American  river  boats.    The  main 

body  of  the  crank  is  of  cast  iron,  with  two  horas 
a  a  projecting  from  the  central  hub,  and  the 
whole  18  bound  with  a  strap  of  wrought  iron. 
It  is  evident  that  this  form  of  crauk  gives  the 
greatest  amount  of  strength  with  the  least  ma- 
terial, and  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  construc- 
tion as  the  working  beam  (fig.  1).  The  eye  of 
the  crank  is  usually  made  one-tburth  the  diam- 
eter of  the  cylinder.  The  table  from  Redten- 
bacher  here  inserted  gives  the  relative  sizes  of 
central  and  end  eyes  of  cranks,  depending  on 
the  proportion  between  the  length  of  crank  and 
the  diameter  of  central  eye.  Tlie  first  column 
exhibits  the  number  of  times  the  diameter  of  eye  is  contained  in  the  length 
of  crank ;  the  other  columns  exliibit  the  diameter  of  crank-pin. 

From  this  table  may  be  determined  for  any  crank  the  diameter  of 
either  eye,  one  being  known,  and  the  length  of  the  crank. 

Figs.  8,  9,  a  side  view  and  front  elevation  of  a  wrought  iron  crank  and 
their  practical  proportions  ;  the  eye  for  tlie  crank-pin  is  a  slightly  conical 
hole,  and  the  pin  is  made  of  a  corresponding  taper. 

Plate  XXn.  represents  steam-engine  connecting-rods  and  their  details. 
Figs.  1,  2,  represent  the  front  and  side  elevation  of  a  cast  iron  connect- 
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ing-rod.  It  is  a  bar,  strengthened  tliroughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length 
by  four  ribs  or  feathers,  whose  outlines  in  the  direction  of  their  length  are 
parabolic  curves.  Its  upper  extremity  is  formed  into  two  projecting  arms, 
upon  each  of  which  a  close  wrought  iron  strap  A  is  fixed  by  means  of  a 
key  or  cotter  c.  These  straps  are  provided  and  formed  for  the  reception 
of  the  brass  bushes  a  and  h^  which  are  accurately  fitted  to  the  journals  or 
bearings  of  the  cross  head. 

The  lower  end  of  the  connecting-rod  is  made  of  a  form  suitable  for  the 
reception  of  the  brasses,  and  other  adjusting  mechanism  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  freely,  but  without  play,  upon  the  pin  of  the  crank. 
Li  the  present  example,  the  end  of  the  crank-pin  is  concealed  by  a  slight 
brass  cover  or  disc,  fixed  to  the  connecting-rod  by  two  small,  screw  pins, 
which  serves  to  protect  the  working  surfaces  from  dust,  and  imparts  an 
elegant  finish  to  the  whole. 

In  fig.  3  the  ends  of  the  connecting-rod  are  represented  upon  a  scale 
of  double  the  magnitude  of  the  preceding  figures.  One  of  the  upper  links 
or  straps,  with  its  adjusting  apparatus,  is  supposed  to  be  cut  by  a  vertical 
plane  passing  through  the  axes,  so  as  to  expose  the  interior  arrangement. 
This  section  exhibits  distinctly  the  mode  of  fixing  the  links  upon  tlie  arms 
of  the  connecting-rod  by  means  of  the  cotters  c,  <?,  and  projecting  discs  e^  ♦ , 
cast  upon  the  arms ;  as  also  tlie  contrivance  for  retaining  the  brasses  a  and 
I  in  their  places.  Fig.  6,  which  is  a  vertical  section,  shows  the  corre- 
sponding provisions  for  tlie  lower  end  of  the  rod  ;  a  small  oblique  hole  for 
the  introduction  of  oil  will  be  observed*  in  the  upper  brass  ti,  while  tlie 
lower  m  is  formed  with  a  spherickl  projection  entering  a  concave  recess  in 
the  cast  iron,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its  displacement  by  the  friction 
of  the  crank-pin,  which  is  regulated  and  adjusted  by  the  cotter  d. 

Fig.  6  is  a  horizontal  section  on  the  line  a  J,  showing  the  form  of  the 
body  and  feathers  of  the  rod. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  end  of  a  connecting-rod,  in  which  the  arrange- 
ment for  tightening  the  brasses  consists  of  a  gib  b  and  cotter  a,  Tlic  small 
end  of  the  cotter  is  made  with  a  scre\^^  which  passing  through  a  Ing  on 
the  gib,  is  fitted  with  a  nut,  by  means  of  which  the  cotter  is  adjusted  and 
retained  in  any  position  required. 

Figs.  7  and  8  represent  the  side  and  front  elevation  of  a  wrought  iron 
connecting-rod,  such  as  are  generally  used  on  American  river  boat  engines. 
The  extremities  are  fitted  with  brasses,  straps,  gibs,  and  cotters,  similar 
to  those  already  described.  The  peculiarity  over  the  general  English  con- 
struction is  the  economy  of  material,  and  the  means  adopted  to  give  the 
required  stiffness.    It  consists  of  a  double  truss  brace  aaoi  round  iron, 
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which  ]g  fJEtttened  hj  bolts  to  the  rod  near  each  end ;  gtmte  Hf  eutwidic 
screw,  and  ftmiished  with  nnts  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  l«aoe^  hf 
which  means  the  braces  are  tightened. 

The  length  of  connecting-rods,  as  reconunended  by- English  mefthaafan 
is  three  times  that  of  the  stroke ;  in  this  conntiy  shorter  oonnectingTOli 
are  used,  twice  the  length  of  stroke  being  not  an  nnusnal  proportion.  As 
connecting-rod  at  its  smallest  part  near  the  extremities  is  of  the  same  diaa- 
eter  as  the  piston-rod ;  tiiie  boss  in  the  centre  is  from  1  to  2  inches  more. 

OH    THB    LOOATIOH    OF    XAOHIHBS. 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  manufactoiy  or  workshop,  it  is  of  the  ntmoik 
importance  to  know  how  to  place  the  machineiy,  both  as  to  economy  of 
space  and  also  of  working.  Where  a  new  building  is  to  be  constmcted  ftr 
a  specific  purpose  of  manufacture,  it  will  be  found  the  best  to  arrange  dw 
necessary  machines  as  they  should  be,  and  then  build  the  edifice  to  sot 
them.  For  defining  the  position  of  a  machine,  we  merely  need  in  oatEnB 
the  space  it  occupies  in  plan  and  elevation,  and  the  position  of  the  ^^w 
pulley  or  geer,  and  of  the  operative.  To  illustrate  this  subject,  we  hari 
selected  a  two-story  weaving  room,  of  which  fig.  288  is  an  elevation  tnd 
plate  XXTTT.  a  plan. 

.  In  this  example  the  building  is  rectangular,  of  a  width  and  length  to 
accommodate  the  required  machinery.  The  illustration  is  confined  to  a 
few  rooms  in  one  angle,  the  rest  being  but  a  repeat  of  the  same.  The  tim- 
bering and  planking  are  the  same  as  adopted  at  all  our  large  manufacturing 
places.  Beams  14  to  16  inches  deep,  and  of  little  less  width,  placed  from 
8  to  9  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  floored  with  3  to  4  inch 
plank  dowelled  or  matched,  with. top  floors  and  bottom  sheathing.  The 
form  of  construction  being  fixed,  and  the  size  of  the  building  being  deter- 
mined for  tlie  number  of  looms,  knowing  the  space  they  require  for  the 
machines  and  the  alley  ways ;  lay  down  the  outlines  of  the  building,  and 
dot  in,  or  draw  in  red  or  blue,  the  position  and  width  of  beams.  This  last 
is  of  importance,  as  it  will  be  observed  (fig.  283),  that  no  driving-pulley 
can  come  beneath  the  beam,  and  also  that  this  is  the  position  for  the 
hanger.  Lay  off  now  the  width  of  the  alleys  and  of  the  machines.  Tlie 
flrst  alley,  or  nearest  the  wall,  is  a  back  alley ;  that  is,  where  the  operative 
does  not  stand,  and  so  on  alternate  alleys.  Draw  the  lines  of  shafting  cen- 
tral to  the  alleys,  as  in  this  position  the  belts  are  least  in  the  way.  One 
operative  usually  tends  four  looms ;  they  are  therefore  generally  arranged 
in  sets  of  four,  two  on  each  side  of  the  alley,  beiug  placed  as  close  to  eaeh 
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ther  aa  poesible,  say  one  inch  between  die  lathes,  a  small  cross  alley  heing 
rft  between  them  and  the  next  set  Iaj  off  now  the  required  alle;  at  the 
ad  of  the  room,  and  space  off  the  length  of  two  rows  of  looms  with  alleys 
t  the  end  of  alternate  looms,  and  mark  the  position  of  the  pulleys.     It 


t-in^ 


nil  be  observed  that  looms  are  generally  rights  and  lefts,  so  that  the 
nlleys  of  both  looms  come  in  the  space  where  there  is  no  alley.  Should 
lie  pulley  come  beneath  a  beam,  the  loom  most  be  either  moved  to  avoid 
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it,  or  the  pulley  may  be  Bhifted  to  the  opposite  eood  of  die  loon.  JPanlhl 
with  the  pnlleys  on  the  looms  draw  the  driying-punejB  on  the  shaftsi  llalr 
is,  k  parallel  with  Jkj  h  with  i,  /  with  /,  and  so  on.  Proceed  now  to  diw 
the  third  and  fourth  row  of  looms,  since  the  second  and  third  rows  ai% 
driven  from  the  same  shaft;  if  they  are  placed  on  the  same  line,  it  will  W 
impossible  to  driye  both  from  the  same  end,  and  as  this  is  important,  we 
move  the  third  row  the  width  of  the  pulley  i,  and  for  the  sake  of  unifiv- 
mity,  the  fourth  row  also.  Lay  off  now  the  length  of  looms  and  position 
of  pulleys  as  before,  and  parallel  with  the  pulleys  the  driTing-puUeys  on 
the  shaft,  that  is  c  against  Cy  y^  against  y^,  and  so  on.  Having  in  this  wajr 
plotted  in  all  the  looms,  eveiy  alternate  set  being  on  a  line  with  the  third 
and  fourth  row,  we  proceed  now  to  lay  down  the  position  of  the  looms  in 
the  floor  above ;.  and  since  for  economy  of  shafting  it  is  usual  to  drive 
from  the  lines  in  the  lower  rooms,  to  avoid  errors,  interference  of  belts  and 
pulleys,  it  is  usual  to  plot  the  upper  room  on  the  same  paper  or  board 
as  the  lower  room,  using  either  two  different  colored  inks,  or  drawing  the 
machines  in  one  room  in  deep  and  in  the  other  in  light  line,  as  shown  in 
plate  XXrV.  If  the  width  of  the  rooms  are  the  same,  the  lateral  lines 
of  looms  and  alleys  are  the  same,  and  it  is  only  necessary,  therefore, 
to  fix  the  end  lines.  Now,  as  the  first  loom  in  the  outer  row  of  looms, 
in  the  lower  room,  occupies  for  its  belt  tlie  position  k  on  the  shaft, 
tlie  loom  in  the  upper  room  must  be  moved  either  one  way  or  the 
other  to  avoid  this ;  thus  the  position  i  of  the  pulley  on  the  loom  must 
be  made  parallel  to  the  pulley  i  on  the  shaft,  so  in  the  other  looms  a  to  a, 
etoe^d  to  rf,  and  h  to  h. 

Besides  the  plan,  it  is  often  necessary,  and  always  conveniet,  to  draw  a 
sectional  elevation  (as  in  fig.  283),  of  the  rooms,  with  the  relative  positions 
of  the  driving  pulleys  and  those  on  the  machines,  to  determino  suitably 
the  length  of  the  belts,  and  also  to  see  that  their  position  is  in  every  way 
the  most  convenient  possible.  For  instance,  in  the  figure,  one  of  the  lower 
belts  should  have  been  a  cross  belt,  and  one  of  the  upper  ones  straight : 
now  had  the  belts  to  the  second  row  of  looms  in  the  upper  story,  been 
drawn  as  they  should  have  been,  straight,  the  belt  would  have  interfered 
a  little  with  the  alley,  and  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  moved  the 
driving  shaft  a  trifle  towards  the  wall. 

From  this  illustration  of  the  location  of  machines,  knowing  all  the  re- 
quirements, in  a  similar  way  any  machinery  may  be  arranged  with  economy 
of  spaces,  materials,  power,  and  attendance.  These  two  last  items  are  of 
the  more  importance  as  they  involve  a  daily  expense,  where  the  others  are 
almost  entirely  the  first  outlay. 
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herto  we  have  confined  oureelvcs  to  geometrical  projections,  and  to 
ineation  of  parts  of  machines,  we  now  proceed  to  give  representa- 
'  complete  machines,  taken  from  actual  constructions,  together  with 
IcBcription  of  their  working,  bo  that  th^y  may  be  not  only  copies  for 
re  draughtsman,  but  also  examples  to  aid  the  engineer.  "Working 
igs  are  drawings  in  detail  of  Fi^.  ai.  e 

ts  of  a  machine,  generally  in 
Qtline,  or  with  but  sufficient 
e  to  distinguish  circular  from 
rts.  The  drawings  already 
if  parts  of  machines  may  be 
IS  illustrations  of  working 
gs,  but  on  a  much  smaller 
lan  in  actual  practice,  it  be- 
lal  to  make  them  as  near 
:e  as  possible  with  the  di-  f 
IIS  written  in,  as  many  views 
parts  in  plan,  elevation  aTid 
are  given  as  may  fully  ex- 
ile construction. 

1  working  of  a  machine  may  often  be  illustrated  by  a  very  few  lines 
— or  a  skeleton  drawing,  of 
which  fig.  284  may  be  taken 
as  an  exai^ple,  which  rep- 
resents the  side  elevation  of 
Maudsley  and  Field's  direct 
action  double  cylinder  ma- 
rine engine,  A  and  A*  being 
the  cylinders,  L  the  T  plat« 
connecting  the  two  pistons, 
E  the  crank,  F  the  wheel 
shaft,  and  H  the  air  pump. 
Fig.  2S5  is  the  same  engine 
with  the  cylinders,  T  plate 
and  frame  in  outline,  and 
the  beams  and  connecting^ 
rods  in  skeleton. 
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SOS  drilWibg  or  UMmnaasr^ 

Plate  XXY.  fig.  1,  is  a  sectional  elevation  thiong^  the  centre  of  the 
cylinder  of  a  Cornish  Engine.  Fig.  8  ib  a  fix>nt  elevation  showing  the 
valve  geer. 

A  is  the  cylinder)  endoeed  in  a  jacket  or  eaong  of  east-iioD,  of  each  a 
diameter  as  to  leave  a  dear  space  of  one  inch  all  aroimd  between  it  and 
the  ontside  of  the  cylinder.  This  space  commnnicates  with  the  bailers  by 
a  pipe  a;  the  boilers  being  so  placed  that  the  water  line  is  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  water  prodnoed  by  condensa- 
tion in  the  jacket  finds  its  way  back  again  to  the  boilers.  The  space  dj 
under  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  kept  constantly  filled  with  steam  by 
a  branch  from  the  pipe  a. 

In  order  to  prevent  radiation  fi*om  the  ontside  of  the  steam  case,  the 
whole  is  snrronnded  with  an  outer  covering  of  wood  (shown  by  dotted 
lines  h^)  leaving  an  interstice  between  the  wood  and  the  iron.  Hue  space 
is  filled  with  some  bad  conductor  of  heat  Hie  cylinder  cover  is  fitted 
with  a  false  lid  or  cap  Cy  enclosing  a  thick  layer  of  sawdust  or  other  bad 
conductor,  over  the  whole  of  the  metal  of  the  cover. 

The  stuffing  box  on  the  cylinder  cover,  through  which  the  piston  rod 
passes,  is  of  peculiar  construction.  In  the  middle  of  the  packing,  and  divid- 
ing it  into  two  horizontal  layers,  a  small  chamber  is  formed  by  two  brass 
rings  c  Cj  kept  apart  by  small  distance  pieces.  Into  this  chamber  steam  is 
admitted  by  a  small  pipe  from  the  jacket  of  the  cylinder,  the  object  of  the 
arrangement  being  to  prevent  any  leakage  of  air  into  the  cylinder. 

C  is  the  plug  rod  for  working  the  valves  and  cataract.  The  plug  rod 
is  sometimes  single  and  sometimes  double,  the  latter  in  this  instance.  The 
two  rods  marked  C  2,  and  C  3,  4,  fig.  2,  are  connected  at  tlieir  upper  ex- 
tremity by  joints  with  the  back  links  of  the  parallel  motion,  and  work 
through  guides  i  i.  The  rod  C  3,  4,  is  lengthened  at  its  lower  extremity 
for  the  purpose  of  working  the  lever  of  the  cataract. 

D  is  the  top  nozzle,  shown  on  a  larger  scale  and  more  fiilly  figs.  3,  4, 
Plate  XXVI.  It  contains  three  valves,  viz.  First ;  V  * ,  the  governor  or 
regulating  valve,  for  regulating  tlie  admission  of  steam  into  the  chamber 
kk  ot  the  nozzle.  The  motion  of  the  governor  valve  is  commanded  by  a 
handle  placed  within  reach  of  the  engine-man,  and  connected  by  a  rod/ 
and  lever  g ,  with  the  stalk  of  the  valve.  The  rod  has  a  micrometer  screw 
on  its  upper  end,  which  works  into  a  united  socket  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  lever  g ^  and  thereby  raises  or  lowers  the  valve.  Second;  Y^,  the 
steam  valve,  for  admitting  steam  into  the  cylinder.  When  this  valve  is 
raised  (the  governor  valve  being  supposed  open  also),  the  steam  finds  a 
passage  tlirough  it,  from  the  nozzle  chamber  k  k,  into  tlie  space  ?,  and 
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thence  by  the  tipper  steam  port  m  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder ;  the 
piston  therefore  descends,  and  the  engine  commences  its  in-door  stroke. 

Third ;  Y  ',  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  nozzle,  is  the  equUibriurrh  valve. 
When  this  valve  is  opened  the  steam  above  the  piston  finds  its  way  by  the 
equilibrium  pipe  E,  and  the  lower  port  n,  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cylin- 
der, until  an  equilibrium  is  restored  between  the  pressures  above  and  be- 
neath the  piston,  which  is  then  drawn  upwards  by  the  preponderating 
weight  of  the  rods  hung  at  the  outer  end  of  the  beam.  The  top  nozzle  is, 
like  the  cylmder  jacket,  enveloped  in  an  external  casing. 

F  is  the  bottom  nozzle  ;  it  contains  V*,  the  exhaustion  valve,  for  open- 
ing or  closing  the  communication  between  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  condenser.  The  nozzle  chamber  above  the  valve  communicates 
with  the  cylinder  by  the  lower  port  n,  while  to  the  bottom  of  the  nozzle, 
under  the  valve,  is  attached  the  eduction  pipe  H.  The  four  valves  are 
double-beat  valves,  so  called  from  their  having  two  beating  faces. 

G  is  the  cataract,  fully  shown  in  two  sections,  figs.  1,  2,  Plate  XXVL, 
tlie  use  of  which  is  to  regulate  the  period  of  opening  the  steam  and  ex- 
haustion valves.  It  consists  of  a  barrel  in  which  works  a  plunger,  being 
in  fact  simply  a  small  plunger  forcing  pump.  The  t7ilet  is  by  a  valve  c' 
opening  freely  upwards,  but  the  outlet  is  contracted  at  pleasure  by  a  move- 
able plug  d\  Tlie  pump  is  placed  in  a  cistern  of  water  G,  and  the  plunger 
16  attached  by  a  joint  to  the  arm  e^  of  the  lever  e'f.  When  the  plug  rod 
C3.4,  has  descended  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  a  tappet  gr'  upon 
the  lower  part  of  it  strikes  the  end  of  the  lever  and  thus  raises  the  plunger, 
the  water  entering  freely  through  die  valve  c\  When  the  stroke  is  finished, 
and  the  plug  rod  begins  to  ascend,  the  tappet  g'  quits  the  lever,  and  the 
weight  A',  which  is  fixed  upon  the  arm  e\  and  has  been  raised  by  the  pre- 
ceding motion,  becomes  in  its  turn  the  motive  power,  tending  to  expel  the 
water  from  the  pump,  by  forcing  the  plunger  down.  But  the  inlet  valve 
before  c\  is  closed,  and  the  only  exit  for  the  water  is  by  the  aperture  left 
round  the  regulating  plug  d\  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  interval  be- 
tween the  time  the  tappet  q'  leaves  the  cataract  lever,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  stroke,  depends  upon  the  time  occupied  by  the  descent 
of  the  cataract  plunger,  and  ultimately  upon  the  degree  of  opening  given 
to  the  regulating  plug  d.  Tliis  can  be  adjusted  with  great  nicety  by  means 
of  a  micrometer  screw  and  handle  i  (fig.  1  Plate  XXV.,)  connected  with 
the  regulating  plug  by  the  rod  t  and  lever  I. 

Tlie  parts  of  the  cataract  being  all  circular,  the  two  sections  given  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  complete  its  con- 
struction, and  in  this  respect,  therefore,  are  sufficient  working  drawings. 


SM  mAwnro  of  nmmnEMt^ 

Plate  XXYIL  fig.  1,  is  a  longitadinal  Beetum  of  a  loeamodva  boQflr, 
and  fig.  S  an  interior  view  of  the  smoke  .box. 

The  steam  space  C  at  the  fiie  end  of  the  boiler  k  half  n^be  shaped, 
and  snnnoanted  by  a  dome.  The  object  of  the  dome  la  to  cany  the  steiin 
as  high  as  possible  above  the  water  Une  before  its  inftrodnctioa  into  tibe 
steam  pipe  j?, in  order  that  the  water  held  in  snspensicni  near  thesm&ce of 
the  water,  may  not  be  carried  over  into  thccylinders.  The  steam  pipe  tnv* 
erses  the  length  of  the  boiler,  and  in  the  smoke  box  branchea  off  to  each 
cylinder ;  I  is  the  regulating  or  throttle  valve,  woikedby  the  handle  which 
passes  oat  through  a  stoflSng  box  in  the  end  of  the  boiler;^  la  the  fire  box, 
Borronnded  on  all  sides  except  at  bottom  with  a  water  space ;  the  top  or 
crown  sheet  of  the  fire  box  is  strengthened  by  pieces  of  inm,  and  &e  flat 
sides  are  securely  bolted  together.  The  tube  sheet  is  suflidently  stayed 
by  the  tubes  themselves ;  this  sheet  is  often  made  of  copper,  as  are  the 
side  sheets,  from  6  to  7  inches  below,  to  about  the  same  height  above  the 
coal  line,  in  locomotive  boilers  burning  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal ;  q  j 
are  the  fire  tubes  varying  in  different  boilers  from  If  to  3  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  from  7  to  14  feet  in  length ;  the  longer  the  tube  the  larger  the 
diameter.  H  H  are  the  cylinders,  x»  the  steam  chests ;  u  u  the  exhaust 
pipes,  which  are  connected  together,  and  pass  up  into  the  centre  of  the 
smoke  stack  or  chinmey.  The  exhaust  furnishes  by  its  blast  draught  to 
the  chimney,  and  if  the  outlet  be  eontractedj  the  greater  the  force  of  the 
is.suiiig  steani«  and  the  stronger  the  draught ;  but  of  course  the  greater  the 
back  pn>ssure  in  the  cylinders. 

Phuo  XXVin.  is  the  front  elevation,  and  Plate  XYTX,  is  the  side  ele- 
vation and  section  thn^iigh  air-pump  of  one  of  the  oscillating  engines  of  the 
iToldet\  Itato,  in  which  <i  is  the  main  sliatt,  h  crank-pin,  c  cylinder,  d  tmn- 
nions  on  which  the  cvlinder  oscillatt.^  to  aceonmiodate  itsell'  to  the  motion 
of  the  crank.  «*,  stutKnsr-N>x  on  the  cylinder  head.  This  is  made  as  long 
as  practicable,  to  srive  as  much  Kninng  as  possible  for  c^cillating  the 
cvltiuler.  //',  lvl:-piissai!e  conneetiiur  the  trunnion  with  </</,  side  pipe. 
h  'i,  valve-stems  iv!intv:ing  with  the  Ivsilance  puppet- valves,  in  i  i  valve- 
cliests.  Tlie  lower  v;ilve  on  the  right  or  sream  side  is  c»>ncfaleil  by  jj 
air-pump,  P.ie  air-pump  bucket  is  rrv^-ivievl  with  Irui:a-nibl*er  T;dves,  and 
is  wv^rki\l  bv  I\  crav.k  on  tb.e  intenneiliare  shaft.  /  L  ci>ndenser.  Tliere 
art^  !Wv^  iVno,er.>OTs  ar.vl  two  a:r-pu:ui>?,  :hev  an?  Ivared  V«etween  the  cvlin- 
dcrs  aviv:  :v,oV,T\e\l  towanls  each  other,  one  or.- v  tvir.ir  re;>!vsentcd. 

T!*,e  :\i:!!SAge  //',  tv>^^::ier  with  the  sivie  p'-^vs^  valve-ehests,  and  appur- 
lenavAX'*,  Are  r.xovi  to  :;ie  cylinder,  ar.d  v\&e:lla:e  wi:h  it,  the  steam  l>eing 
nxvived  dirv^ugh  \>uo  cruuuion,  a:id  allowed  ro  escape  to  the  condenser 
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an  the  Gtttrircm  beam,  O ;  the  betms  N',  vert  bnmadiatalf  i^dn  diecol- 
xaanSf  and  the  cnrb  npon  the  beams,  the  latter  pngiMtiiig  over  the  eohnma 
fiur  enough  for  that  pnipoae.  The  beams  W  abo  aot  aa  braces  from  tte 
wheelpit  wall  to  the  curb,  and  are  strcMigly  bolted  at  each  end. 

£,  the  disc  This  k  of  cast-iron,  and  is  torned  sniooth  on  the  ii^ipcr 
snr&ce,  and  also  on  its  circumference.  It  is  supended  from  the  vifgn 
cnrb  I,  by  means  of  the  disc  pipes  M IL  The  disc  cairies  on  its  upper 
snr&ce,  thirtj-diree  guides  (fig.  1,  Plate  XXXIL),  for  the  pmpose  of  givng 
the  water  entering  the  wheel,  proper  directions.  Hiejr  are  made  of  Bsi- 
sian  plate  iron,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  fluckness,  aecnred  to  the  dkebf 
tenons,  riveted  on  the  nnder  side.  The  upper  comets  of  the  gnideSi  neir 
the  wheel,  are  connected  by  the  garniture  L,  which  is  intended  to  diminkk 
the  contraction  of  the  streams  entering  the  wheel,  when  the  regnkdiig 
gate  is  fully  raised.  The  garniture  is  composed  of  thirty-three  pieeeB  rf 
castriron,  carefully  fitted  to  fill  the  spaces  betweoi  the  guides;  they  ire 
strongly  riveted  to  the  guides  and  to  each  other. 

The  upper  flange  of  the  disc  pipe  is  furnished  with  adjusting  BcnivB, 
by  which  the  wei^t  is  Bup][>orted  upon  tjhe  upper  curb.  The  escape  of 
water  between  the  upper  curb  and  the  upper  flange  of  the  disc  pipe,a 
prevented  by  a  band  of  leather  on  the  outside,  which  is  retained  in  iti 
place  by  the  wronght-iron  ring  P.  Tlie  top  of  the  disc  pipe,  just  below 
the  upper  flange,  has  two  wings,  fitting  into  recesses  in  the  top  of  the  curb, 
to  prevent  the  disc  trom  rotating  in  the  opj)osite  direction  to  the  wheeL 

K,  R,  the  regulating  gate.  Represented,  Plate  XXX.,  as  fully  raised. 
The  gate  is  of  cast-iron  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  is  stiflTened  by  a 
rib,  to  which  are  attached  three  brackets,  S,  S.  To  these  brackets  are  at- 
tached wrought-iron  rods,  by  which  the  gate  is  raised  or  lowered.  To  one 
of  the  rods  is  attached  the  rack  V.  Tlie  other  two  rods  are  attached  by 
means  of  links,  to  the  levers  T  T.  Tlie  other  ends  of  these  levers  carry 
geereil  arch  heads,  into  which,  and  into  the  rack  V,  work  three  pinioDS, 
AV,  of  equal  pitch  and  size,  fastened  to  the  same  shaft,  so  arranged  that  by 
the  revolution  of  the  pinion  shat>,  the  gate  is  moved  up  or  down,  equally 
on  all  sides.  Tlie  shaft  on  which  the  pinions  are  fastened,  is  driven  by  the 
worm  wheel  X ;  this  is  driven  by  the  worm  (7,  either  by  the  governor  Y, 
or  the  hand  wheel  Z.  Tlie  shaft  on  which  the  wonn  a  is  fastened,  is  fur- 
nished with  movable  couplings,  which,  when  the  speed  gate  is  at  any  inter- 
mediate points  betv\-een  its  highest  and  lowest  positions,  are  retained  in 
place  by  spiral  springs ;  in  either  of  the  extreme  positions,  the  couplings 
are  separated  by  means  of  a  lever  moved  by  pins  in  the  rack  V ;  by  this 
means,  both  the  regulator  and  hand  wheel  are  prevented  from  moving  the 
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^te  in  one  direction,  when  the  gate  has  attained  either  extreme  position. 
!f,  however,  the  regulator  or  hand  wheel  should  be  moved  in  the  opposite 
lircction,  the  couplings  would  catch,  and  the  gate  would  be  moved.  The 
weight  of  the  gate  is  counterbalanced  by  weights  attached  to  the  levers 
C  T,  and  by  tlio  intervention  of  a  lever  to  tlie  rack  V. 

I  bj  the  wheel,  consists  of  a  central  plate  of  cast-iron,  and  two  crowns, 
5c,  of  the  same  material  to  which  the  buckets  are  attached.  The  buckets 
are  forty-four  in  number,  made  of  Russian  plate  iron,  j\  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  are  secured  to  the  crowns  by  grooves  cut  in  the  crowns  of 
the  exact  form  of  the  buckets,  and  by  tenons  entered  into  the  mortises 
in  both  crowns,  and  riveted  on  the  opposite  sides. 

ddj  the  vertical  shaft,  of  wrought-iron,  runs  upon  a  series  of  collars, 
resting  upon  corresponding  projections  in  the  suspension  box  e\  Tlie  part 
of  the  shaft  on  whicli  the  collare  are  placed,  is  made  separate  from  the 
main  shaft,  and  is  pinned  to  it  at/*,  by  means  of  a  socket  in  the  top  of  the 
main  shaft,  which  receives  a  corresponding  part  of  the  collar  piece.  The 
soliars  are  made  of  cast  steel ;  they  are  separately  screwed  on,  and  keyed 
to  a  wrought-iron  spindle. 

The  suspension  box  is  made  in  two  parts,  to  admit  of  its  being  taken 
)ff  and  put  on  the  shaft ;  it  is  lined  with  Babbit  metal.  It  is  found  that 
>earings  thus  lined  will  carry  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds  to  tlie  square 
nch,  with  eveiy  appearance  of  durability. 

yy,  the  upper  and  lower  bearings  are  of  cast-iron,  lined  with  Babbit 
netal,  adjustable  horizontally  by  means  of  screws.  Tlie  suspension  box  e\ 
■ests  upon  the  gimbal  g.  Tlie  gimbal  itself  is  supported  on  the  frame  h  h 
)j  adjusting  screws,  which  give  the  means  of  raising  and  lowering  the 
nspension  box,  and  with  it,  the  vertical  shaft  and  wheel.  Tlie  lower  end 
if  the  shaft  is  fitted  with  a  cast-steel  pin,  i.  Tliis  is  retained  in  its  place 
}j  the  step,  which  is  made  in  three  parts,  and  lined  with  case-hardened 
nx)ught-iron. 

Tlie  weight  of  the  wheel,  ujiright  shaf>,  and  bevel  geer,  is  supported 
\j  means  of  the  suspension  box  e'  on  the  frame  A*,  which  rests  ujion  the 
ong  beams  m,  reaching  across  the  wheelpit,  and  suj^ported  at  the  ends  by 
he  masonry,  and  also  at  intermediate  points  by  the  braces  n  n. 

Mr.  Francis  deduces  the  following  rules  for  proportioning  turbines : 

The  sam  of  the  shortest  distances  between  the  bnckets,  should  be  eqnal  to  the  diameter 
ffhe  wheel 

^le  height  of  the  orifioes  at  the  circnmference  of  the  wheel,  should  be  eqnal  to  one- 
■th  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel. 

llie  width  of  fhe  orowna  ahonld  be  four  times  the  shortest  dbtance  between  the  buckets. 
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The  Mim  €f  tibe  Aovtait  iliilmiwi  Itwiw  tiM 
•boald  be  eqoal  to  the  intarior  dkBifar  cf  Aft  iAmL 

The  number  of  lyaciDBli  kilo  m  eertm  art— 1^  mMibj.   ^  a  gride  te  pneliM^  to 
be  eontnOed  by  peitionler  cteoiMtaiiee^  tad  Hailed  to  dlmilwi  cf  aet  Iw  tta  tit 

riiiii.  Hill  1 f  1 1 1  III  iiiiiilil  liii  11 Ilieiii  Hill  ilMiiitw  In  ii'iil.  |i1m  iTililj    Hi 

TranKMit  Torbiiie  is  8|  ftei  bi  ^emelar,  end  eeeovdipg  to  As  propoeed  nda^dioeliliii 
fifty^hre  bodwle  faMleed  of  faty-fiMir.  The  anbercf  IhegrideikabotoaeflfftoiiflB- 
tfliit  nbitnrj;  fhe  preetioe  at  Lowell  has  beea,  BeiiiHj,  to  hBtaftoH  a  hiirtottni> 
iMnfhe  of  the  number  of  bodttta. 

Aatazbinee  ere  gencial^  used,  a  TelocHj  of  tibe  intarkr  dro^dtaone  of  Ai  vU^ 
of  eboot  fifty-aij^  per  eent  of  Ibat  dne  to  tibe  flil  aeliaK  apoa  As  wheil,efpe— 


To  lay  oat  Iha  eorre  of  fhe  bookefeiL 

Betering  to  Plate  XXXIL,  fig.  i,  Ihe  nnmber  of  baekati^  JV;  havi^r  been 

bj  fbe  preoedbig  mlee^  aet  off  the  aro^l=  •—=-  .    Let  m^gh^  Ihe  Aorta 

between  the  bodketo:  t  the  thwknem  of  Ihe  metel  ftirmfag  Ihe babkatB.  MJAeOaM 
gt=5m.  Draw  the  radfaui »  k^  intenecting  Ihe  hulerior  dnHiinfai  enee  of  Ihe  whad  it  I; . 
Ihe  point  I  wffl  be  the  inner  extremity  of  the  badcet  Draw  Ihe  Aeetriz  laitaBgaitli 
the  inner  drcmnferenoe  of  the  whedL  Draw  the  are  #«,  with  tibe  rdfiaa  • -|-  l^fronri^a 
a  eantre;  the  other  directrix  gpj  mnat  be  fbond  by  trial,  the  required  iw^ltliTf  Idlli 
lhat|  when  the  lineal  lie  rerolTedroond  to  the  poaitioa^i;  Uie  point  m  being  ooailaB^y 
on  Ihe  directrix  ^ji^  and  another  pdnt  at  the  &tanoe  «ftf  =  rt,  fimn  Ihe  extrandty  cffti 
fine  deacribing  the  bodcet,  being  constantly  on  the  directrix  m  I,  the  carve  deeoiibed  dall 
lust  toacb  the  arc  no.  A  convenient  line  for  a  first  approximation,  may  be  drawn  by 
making  the  angle  Ogp  =  lV.  After  determining  tlie  directrix  according  to  the  preoediDg 
method,  if  the  angle  Ogp  slionld  he  greater  than  12%  or  leas  than  10%  the  length  of  the 
arc  g  k  should  be  changed,  to  bring  the  angle  within  these  limits. 

The  trace  adopted  for  the  corresponding  guides  is  as  follows: — ^The  number  n  hflTing 
been  determined,  di\ide  the  circle  in  which  the  extremities  of  the  guides  are  found,  into  a 
equal  part^  r  ir,  ir  z,  &c.    Put  »'  for  the  width  between  two  a^oining  guides,  and  t  fir 

the  thickne&s  of  the  metal  forming  the  guides.    We  have  by  rule,  «'  =  — .     With  w'  tt 

a  centre,  and  the  radius  a>'  +  t\  draw  the  arc  ye ;  and  with  z  as  a  centre,  and  the  ndin 
2(o»'  +  ' )'  draw  the  arc  a  h\  Through  v  draw  the  portion  of  a  circle  t  e\  touching  the 
arcs  y  z  and  a  h';  this  will  be  the  curve  for  the  essential  part  of  the  guide.  The  remainder 
of  the  guide,  c'  d\  should  be  drawn  tangent  to  the  curve  c  t ;  a  convenient  radius  is  ooe 
that  would  cause  the  curve  e  </',  if  continued,  to  i>ass  through  the  centre  0. 

For  further  and  still  more  elaborate  drawings  of  machinerv  see  **Sliad 


«?' 


ing  and  Shadows." 
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AECHITECTTJEAL  DRAWING. 

The  art  of  architecture  consists  in  the  designing  of  a  building,  so  as  to 
be  most  suitable  and  convenient  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended ; 
in  selecting  and  disposing  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  so  as  to 
withstand  securely  and  permanently  the  strains  and  wear  to  which  they 
may  be  subjected ;  and  arranging  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
artistic  effect  consistent  with  the  use  of  the  building,  and  applying  to  it 
Buch  appropriate  ornament  as  may  express  the  purpose,  and  harmonize 
with  the  construction.^ 

The  art  of  architecture,  according  to  Ferguson's  Hand-Booh  of  Archir 
tecturCy  should  combine  the  art  of  the  engineer  with  that  of  the  architect 
"  The  art  of  the  engineer  consists  in  selecting  the  best  and  most  appropriate 
materials  for  the  object  he  has  in  view,  and  using  these  in  the  most  scien- 
tific manner,  so  as  to  insure  an  economical  but  satisfactory  result.  Where 
the  engineer  leaves  off,  the  art  of  the  architect  begins.  His  object  is  to 
arrange  the  materials  of  the  engineer,  not  so  much  with  regard  to  econo- 
mical as  to  artistic  effects,  and  by  light  and  shade,  and  outline,  to  produce 
that  which  in  itself  shall  be  permanently  beautiful.  He  then  adds  orna- 
ment, which  by  its  meaning  doubles  the  effect  of  the  disposition  he  has 
just  made,  and  by  its  elegance  throws  a  charm  over  the  whole  composi- 
tion. Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  none  of  the  objects 
which  are  usually  delegated  to  tlie  civil  engineer  which  may  not  be 
brought  within  the  province  of  the  architect ;  a  bridge,  an  aqueduct,  a 
pier,  are  all  legitimate  subjects  for  architectural  ornament. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  engineer  should  know  any  thing  of  architec- 
ture, though  it  certainly  would  be  better  in  most  instances  if  he  did ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  architect 
should  imderstand  construction.  Without  that  knowledge  he  cannot  de- 
sign ;  but  it  woidd  be  well  if,  in  most  cases,  he  could  delegate  the  mechan- 
ical part  of  his  task  to  the  engineer,  and  so  restrict  himself  entirely  to  the 
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lent  anil  ortuunentation  of  hi*  dcyipi      A  btolding  i 
■thitectoral  in  the  praportioii  in  vliidi  ifae  onkamental  m 
H  are  alloved  lo  prevul  onr  the  mecluaical ;  and  so  object 
'^  vbere  the  Dtiliunan  engenciea  of  the  deo^n  are  alluwed 
r  the  utktic.    Bat  it  is  twivhete  poBEible  to  dnnr  the  Hun 
I  the  two,  o^r  is  it  desirable  to  do  eo.    Ardutectare  can 
1  too  low,  nor  need  it  ever  be  afiald  of  omameQling  ti>o  mean 
tf  on  the  other  hand,  good  en^neeriiig  ia  ab»)latel7  intUt- 
B  to  a  Mti^fjiclorT  orchitectnral  e^ct  ot  anj  ilm      The  one  is  the 
pKMi^  Ilia  tAm  U  the  poetry  of  the  art  of  boildiiig." 

flinee,  Aoa,  the  buu  on  which  the  architect  most  build  is  the  ait  of 
A*  fH^naVy  ire  continnc  a  farmer  chapter  on  the  Sb^mgtM  cfMattrii^ 
wiA.  iiiam|ili«  of  the  fomts  and  princi|>kfi  oC  o 


rOCSDATIOBS. 

g  the  fonndatiiMi  for  anj  boilding,  there  are  two  aooroes  ^ 
kh  mxhtl  be  carefollT  guarded  against :  viz,^  ineqnalitj  of  set^ 
ttttaal  escape  of  the  acpporting  material ;  and  if  these  i 
a  be  gnarded  against,  there  is  E^carcelf  any  eitnatioD  in  which  lia 
good  fotmdatioD  may  not  be  obtained,  it  is,  dMStfofe,  importaiu,  tliax 
preTioos  to  the  commeDcement  of  the  wortc,  sonndii^  Bbonld  be  taken  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  eoU  and  the  lay  ot  the  rtrata,  to  determine  the 
kind  of  fonndation ;  and  the  more  important  and  wdghty  the  Bnperatnio- 
tore,  the  more  carefiil  and  deeper  the  examination. 

Jfaiuraiyoundaiions. — ^The  best  fonndation  is  a  natural  cne,  siKih  as  a 
stratum  of  rock  or  compact  gravel.  K  circtunstances  prevent  the  wwk 
being  commenced  from  the  same  level  thron^ont,  the  ground  must  be 
carefidly  hencked  out,  i.  e,,  cat  into  horizontal  steps,  so  that  the  conrsee 
may  all  be  perfectly  level.  It  mnst  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  woik 
will  settle  more  or  less,  according  to  the  perfection  oi  the  joints,  and 
therefore  in  these  cases  it  is  best  to  bring  np  the  foundations  to  a  uniform 
level  with  large  blocks  of  stone  or  with  concrete,  before  commencing  the 
superstructure,  which  wonld  otherwise  settle  most  over  the  deepest  parts, 
on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  mortar  joints,  and  thus  cause  unsightly 
fractures.  Foandations  in  soil  should  be  excavated  to  a  depth  below  the 
action  of  frost. 

AfUficial  foundaHons, — ^Where  the  groimd  in  its  natural  state  is  too 
soft  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  proposed  stmctore,  recoorse  must  be  had  to 
artificial  means  of  snpport,  and,  in  dtong  this,  whatever  mode  of  constrao- 
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lioa  be  adopted,  the  principle  mnst  always  be  tltat  of  extending  the  bear- 
ing Bor&ce  as  much  as  possible.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing  tbia — as 
by  a  thick  layer  of  concrete  or  b^ton 
(fig.  1),  or  by  layers  of  planking,  or  by 
a  net-work  of  timber,  or  by  increasing 
width  of  wall,  or  these  different  methods 
may  be  combined.  The  weight  may 
also  be  distributed  over  the  entire  area 
of  the  foundation  by  inverted  arches. 
The  use  of  timber  is  objectionable 
■where  it  cannot  be  kept  constantly  wet, 
ae  alternations  of  dryness  and  moistnre  BOOn  canse  it  to  rot,  and  for  sach 
localities  concrete  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  the  case  of  a  foundation  partly  natnral  and  partly  artificial,  the  ut- 
most care  and  circnmspcction  are  required  to  avoid  fractures  in  the  supers 
Btmcture ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  that  it  is  not  an 
unyielding,  but  a  uniform  yielding  foundation  that  is  required,  and  that 
it  is  not  the  amovrnt  so  much  as  the  inequality  of  settlement  that  does  the 
mischief. 

To  prevent  the  lateral  escape  of  the  supporting  material,  when  build- 
ing in  running  sand  or  soft  clay,  which  would  ooze  out  from  below  the 
work,  and  allow  the  superstructure  to  sink,  in  addition  to  protecting  tiie 
sarface  with  planking,  concrete,  or  timber,  it  is  often  necessary  to  enclose 
the  whole  area  of  the  foundation  with  pilra  of  timber  or  plank  driven  close 
together ;  this  is  called  aheet-piling 

WTiere  there  is  a  hard  stratum  below  the  soft  ground,  but  at  too  great 
a  depth  to  allow  of  the  solid  work  being  brought  up  from  it  widiout  greater 


expense  than  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case  will  allow,  it  is  usual  to  drive 
down  wooden  piles  (fig.  2),  often  shod  with  iron,  until  their  bottoms  are 


md  bdag  t«pt  bi  its  {•Ucv,  ta  loaded  vrtli  S'loe 

auenoDg  iritn  tne  top  at  ine  r«»won 
h^im  die  lerel  oTloir  water,  so  diat  tbe  vlwle  wood-vcA  11117  be  ahnjt 
eovered,  and  tbe  csiaeon  remaina  m  part  of  tbe  fltmetoje.  Li  a&a*  dw 
auwcBiy  is  bnilt  on  tbe  botttHD  of  tbe  aaeeoa,  and  wben  the  weak  teadM 
the  lerel  at  the  water,  tbe  sides  of  the  caieeoo  are  lemOTcd. 

Fonndationa  nnder  water  are  freqaently  esecnted  whb  blodka  vt  b^too 
or  bT'dnnitie  concrete,  which  has  the  pn^r^  of  settb^  nodo'  water.  Tit 
nie  of  tbe  work  is  firet  encloeed  with  a  row  of  sheet-filing,  wbidi  protects 
the  h^m  from  dtBtnrbance  imtO  it  has  set  The  French  engineas  hare 
need  b^ton  in  the  woib  at  Algiers,  in  large  blocta  (^  334  cubic  feet,  which 
were  fl'«ted  oat  and  allowed  to  drop  into  their  places  frwn  slings.  13tiB 
method,  which  proved  perfectly  encceeBfal,  was  adopted  in  cooaeqaence  a 
the  smaller  blocks  firet  used  being  displaced  and  destroyed  by  the  force 
of  the  sea. 


Hie  requisite  precaution  having  been  tahen  to  secmv  a  safe  fonndation 
for  the  Btmctore,  the  next  Enbject  to  be  taken  into  consideiation  is  the  snb- 
stance  and  proportions  of  &e  walls. 
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Walls  of  permanent  etructnres  are  almost  exclnsivelj  composed  of 
either  stone  or  brick,  or  both,  and  are  inclnded  in  one  general  term  as 
masonry. 

Fig.  3  represents  the  front  of  a  wall  called  the  face ;  fig.  4,  a  section  ; 
and  fig.  5,  the  view  of  rear,  or  tlie  ha(Xmg     The  interior  of  the  wall  Ik 


called  the  JUlin^.  The  term  course  is  applied  to  each  horizontal  layer  of 
stone  or  brick ;  if  all  the  stones  in  a  layer  are  of  equal  thickness,  jt  is 
termed  regular  coursing.  Footings  are  the  lower  projecting  courses  (figb. 
3  and  4)  resting  on  the  fonndation,  usually  not  less  than  double  the  width 
of  the  wall  above  in  walls  of  buildings ;  but  for  other  walls,  the  width  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  foundation.  Kock  foundations  need  no  extra 
width  of  wall.  String  courses,  or  helitng,  are  ujjper  courses  projecting 
slightly  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall.  Coping  is  the  top  courses,  usually 
got  out  in  considerable  lengths  in  comparison  with  the  stones  in  the  rest 
of  the  work. 

The  bed  of  a  stone  or  brick  is  the  bottom  surface  on  which  it  rests ;  the 
hiild  is  the  upper  surface  on  which  the  stone  above  is  placed ;  tlie  intei^ 
Btices  between  the  stones  are  termed  Joints.  Strttohers  are  stones  or  brick 
which  have  their  length  disposed  lengthways  of  the  wall ;  Iieaders  have 
their  length  crossways.  Quoins  are  the  comers  of  a  wall.  Jiond  is  the 
lapping  of  the  stones  or  brick  oa  each  other  in  tlie  construction,  so  as  to 
tic  the  separate  pieces  together.  Tliree  classes  of  bond  ai'e  shown  in  tlie 
face  (fig.  3) ;  the  lowest  six  courses  consist  of  alternate  courses  of  headers 
and  stretchers,  the  next  six  courses  above  have  alternate  headers  and 
stretchers  in  the  same  course,  and  in  the  remaining  courses  a  header 
occurs  at  every  tliird  stone ;  this  is  the  most  nsual  bond.  Headera  should 
not  be  placed  one  above  the  other  in  alternate  courses. 


FIgL  0  Htd  1  rejnflHDt  brick  bratds }— 4g.  6,  die  old  En^idi  bond,  ud 


fig.  7,  ^  Ileniish  bond.  Hie  most  txnnmon  bond  in  Uus  conntty  is  to 
laj  a  certain  nnmber  of  Btretching  connes,  and  Aen  a  heading  conne. 
The  fim-law  of  Nev  Yoi^  requires  brick  work  to  be  bnOt  with  headets 
ereiy  fire  coonea,  bnt  eveiy  seventh  coime  s  heading  coone  is  more  com- 
monly used.  In  all  maBoniy,  no  vertical  joint  shonld  extend  through  two 
conrees,  bat  the  vertical  jmnts  ahonld  be  as  near  ae  poeeible  midway  be- 
tween tiioee  below ;  in  other  words,  hvak  Joint  with  them. 

Walls  are  composed  of  etones  laid  either  with  or  without  mortar.  Thelat 

ter  is  called  ^y  masonry ;  rough  wall  is  dry  work  of  roogb  stones  ;  if  laid 

in  mortar,  it  is  called  rubUe  work,  but  fluently  this  tenn  is  made  to  inclnde 

all  rongh  work.    Cnt  stone  is  called  aakltr;  thus  (figs.  S,  4, 5),  the  face  is 

ashler,  the  backiDg  rubble.    Bubble  may  be  eith^  oourted  or  utuxmrted. 

On  £Atf  tMdtneta  ^  tDoUt  — .Retamtnff-yriLlh  are  sach  as  sustain  a  lateral 

*  "      pressnre  from  an  embankment 

»"  or  a  head  of  water  (tigs.  8  and 

9)     The  width  of  a  retaining 

wall  depends  upon  the  lieigbl 

of  the  embankment  which  it 

may  have  to  enetain,  and  the 

kmd  of  earth  of  which  it  is 

composed,    (the    steeper  the 

natural   slope   at   which   the 

earth   would   stand,  the   less 

the  tliruet  against  the  wall,)  and  the  comparative  weight  of  the  earth  and 

of  the  masoray.     Tlie  formula  given  by  Morin  for  ordinary  earths  and 

masonry  is  ft  =  0.285  h  +  h' ;  that  is,  to  find  the  breadth  of  a  wall  laid 

in  mortar,  nmltiply  the  whole  height  of  the  embankment  above  the  footing 
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Most  retaining  or  brick  walls  have  an  inclination  or  latter  to  tlie  face, 
sometimes  also  the  same  in  the  back,  but  exacts  (fig.  8)  are  more  common. 
Tlie  usual  batter  is  from  1  to  S  inches  horizontal  for  each  foot  vertical.  To 
determine  the  diicknese  of  a  wall  having  a  hatter,  "  determine  the  width 
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by  our  former  role,  and  make  this  the  width  at  one-ninth  of  tiie  height 
above  the  base." — Mbrin, 

The  footings  or  trench  walls,  as  ihey  are  often  termed,  of  a  retaining- 
wall  should  be  sunk  below  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  are  generally  about 
one  foot  wider  than  the  wall,  offsetting  6  inches  both  face  and  back. 

Walls  of  buildings. — Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  plate  L,  represent  the  thickness 
of  external  brick  walls  to  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth-rate  buildings, 
as  provided  by  the  Building  Act  for  the  city  of  London.  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8, 
show  the  same  with  respect  to  party-walls.  The  figures  1, 1^,  2,  2J,  re- 
present the  number  of  lengths  of  brick  in  the  wall.  The  following  table 
gives  the  way  in  which  buildings  are  rated  in  Liverpool,  not  differing,  con- 
structively, materially  from  that  of  London. 


HEIGHTS  AND  WmTHS  OF  BUILDINGS. 


Fbvt-imto  dwaUiaf  ■ 


Exceeding  forty- tour  feet 
In  height,  or  twenty-fleven 
feet  front 


S«eond-niM  dwalUng-beaM. 


Not  exceeding  forty-foor 
feet  in  height,  or  twenty- 
seven  feet  nont 


Thlrd-nU*  dw«Uiiif -hooM. 


Not  exceeding  thirty-eix 
feet  in  height,  or  twenty- 
one  feet  fh>nt 


Foarth-rato  dwtlUaf -hi 


Not  exceeding  thirty-two 
feet  in  height,  or  fifteen  feet 
front 


"  Every  brewery,  distillery,  manufactory,  or  warehouse,  of  whatever 
height  or  extent  of  frontage,  is  considered  to  be  a  first-rate  building,  the 
external  walls  of  which  are  in  their  respective  stories  to  be  2J,  2,  and  1^ 
bricks  in  thickness,  and  the  party-walls  of  2  and  IJ  bricks. 

"  When  the  foundations  of  any  building  shall  not  be  upon  rock,  such 
foundations  to  have  footing  courses  under  the  same." 
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Fig.  18. 


Fig.  18. 
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Figs.  10, 11, 12, 13,  represent  the  position  of  the  chimneys  and  thickness 


Sl« 


'/-. . 


(fint-nte),  basementy  1^  farick,  all  abore^  1  tarick  UndL  1%.  11  dbom 
die  ducknesB  when  die  ehimnejB  aie  plaoel  beek  to  bwk  ia  pntj^nDt 
of  firet^mte  buildingg. 

Fig.  12  ahowB  die  dimflnmoTO  of  oeeond,  dmd,  and  fimrdhnto  bofld- 
mgs,  and  fig.  18  die  aanie  when  back  to  back. 

Hie  foUowing  la  die  Building  Act  in  Kev  Yoik  in  regvd  to  dieduck- 
neaBofwallB: 

''The  ontBide  walla  of  all  dweDingjuyaaea,  atxnea,  atxndionaea^  and  odier 
bnildingB,  ahall  be  not  leas  dian  eight  inchea  diick ;  and  all  aodi  ontside 
walla  aa  ahall  exceed  durty-fiTe  feet  in  height  fiom  die  level  of  the  8ide> 
walk  to  the  peak  or  highest  point  Uiereo^  and  all  party-waIlB|  ahall  be 
not  leaa  than  twelve  inchea  thick.  And  all  walla,  whether  ontaide,  partj, 
or  partition  walla,  of  any  sach  dwelling-hoiiae,  atoro  or  atorehonae,  or  other 
building  other  dian  a  dwelling-honse,  which  ahall  exceed  fifty  feet  in 
height  from  the  level  of  the  aidewalk  to  the  peak  or  hi^^ieat  poont  tfaereol^ 
ahall  not  be  leaa  dian  aixteen  inchea  thick  to  die  under  wde  of  the  aeeond 
tier  of  beama  above  the  level  of  die  aidewalk :  provided  aaid  nnder  aide 
of  said  aeeond  tier  of  beams  be  not  leaa  than  twenty  feet  from  die  level  of 
die  aidewalk ;  but  ahonld  the  nnder  aide  of  aaid  aecmid  tier  of  beama  be 
less  than  twenty  feet  from  the  level  of  the  said  sidewalk,  said  walls  shall 
be  sixteen  inches  thick  to  the  nnder  side  of  the  third  tier  of  beams  above  * 
the  said  level. 

"  Every  cellar,  pier,  column,  post,  and  pillar,  built  of  rubble,  stone,  or 
brick,  shall  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  three  feet  have  built  into  it  a 
stone  of  not  less  than  three  inches  thick,  and  of  a  diameter  each  way  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  pier,  column,  post,  or  pillar." 

From  the  above  acts  we  can  establish  the  necessary  thickness  of  walls 
for  the  usual  buildings  in  a  city ;  but  for  detached  manufactories  and  work- 
shops it  is  usual  to  adopt  a  somewhat  greater  thickness  for  the  walls ;  thus, 
for  cotton  factories  of  five  stories,  the  first  story  is  generally  two  feet,  die 
second  and  third  twentv  inches,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  16  inches.  Walls 
built  of  rubble  should  also  be  somewhat  thicker  than  those  of  brick — on 
an  average  at  least  one  quarter  thicker,  but  depending  on  the  character  of 
the  stone.  TValls  of  entirely  cut  stone  are  stronger  than  brick  of  the  same 
dimensions,  but  are  unusual ;  the  conmion  form  of  cut-work  is  to  make  the 
face  ashler,  and  back  up  with  rubble  or  brick. 

Mortar  is  a  mixture  of  lime  or  cement,  or  both,  with  water  and  sand 
In  the  preparation  of  good  mortar,  the  materials  should  be  well  selected ; 
the  sand  sharp  and  dean,  the  proportions  properly  preserved,  and  the 
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whole  intimatelj  mixed.  As  a  general  rale,  the  Ihne  or  cement  should  be 
Biifficiently  fine  to  cover  all  the  grains  of  sand,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  thinnest  possible  stratmn.  Fracticallj,  about  three  to  four  cubic  feet 
of  sand  are  added  to  one  cubic  foot  of  half  liquid  lime,  for  tat  limes ;  lean 
lime  may  not  bear  more  than  half  this  sand.  Cement  is  generally  mixed 
with  sand  in  proportions  of  one  to  three,  but  in  situations  where  a  quick 
set  is  necessary,  in  equal  proportions. 

Arches. — ^Arches  are  of  various  shapes,  as. 


Pointed, 


EUlpticftl, 


Segmental, 


Clronlttr. 


The  outer  surface  of  the  arch  is  called  the  extradoa  or  hack  of  the  arch, 
the  inner  or  concave  surface  the  mtrados  or  the  soffit;  the  joints  of  all 
arches  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  soflSts.  The  stones 
are  called  arch  stones  or  votissoirs.  The  first  course  on  each  side  are 
termed  spri/ngers^  which  rest  on  the  imposts  or  abutments.  In  case  of  a 
segmental  arch,  the  course  beneath  the  springers  are  called  shew-ha^ks. 
The  extreme  width  between  springers  is  called  the  spa/n  of  the  arch,  and 
the  versed  sine  of  the  curve  of  the  soffit  the  rise  of  the  arch.  The  highest 
portion  of  the  arch  is  called  the  crown^  and  the  centre  course  of  voussoirs 
the  key-cov/rse.  The  side  portions  of  arches  between  the  springing  and  the 
crown,  are  termed  haunches  or  jla/nks.  All  arches  should  be  well  sustained 
by  backing  on  the  haimches,  called  ^oTirfreZ-backing.  The  line  of  inter- 
section of  arches  cutting  across  each  other  transversely  is  called  a  grom^ 
and  the  arches  themselves  gromed  arches. 

That  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch  may  resist  crushing,  they  must  have  a 
certain  depth  proportioned  to  the  pressure  of  the  arch ;  and  as  this  in- 


Fig.  14 


ng.i& 


Fig.l«. 


creases  from  the  curve  towards  the  springing,  flie  depth  of  the  voussoirs 
should  likewise  increase  from  the  crown  to  the  springing.    Feronnet  has 
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pyen  as  a  nile  for  the  deptli  at  the  crown  the  formula  d  ^  .07  r  -f  1  Soot, 
in  which  f<.*niiuhi  r  is  the  greatest  radius  of  corvatiire  of  the  intradoe. 
This  fomiula  is  applicable  to  arches  Itnss  than  fifty  feet  radius ;  but  beyond 
this  it  gives  greater  dimensions  than  in  ordinanr  practice.  In  order  to 
facilitate  investigations  on  the  stability  of  arches  of  the  more  nsnal  forms, 
M.  Petit  calculate*!  a  series  of  tables,  of  which  we  give  the  abstract  for 
circular  arches,  as  the  class  occurring  most  frequently  in  practice. 


Ci.»-EFFILIEST  «.»F   1I0L1Z*.»NTAL 

TUKIST  AT  THE  CBOWN. 
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To  find  the  tliicknoss  of  abiitmoiit  necessary  to  support  the  thrust  of 
the  arch,  multiply  the  co-eflicieiit  found  in  the  table  for  the  particular 
case  by  ;3.s,  and  the  square  r«.»ot  of  tlie  j)roduct  niultii»lied  by  the  radius, 
/',  uf  tlie  intrados,  will  give  tlie  oxtreine  thickness  of  the  abutment. 

lu\unplx. — AVliat  is  tlie  horizontal  tlinist,  and  what  the  thickness  of 
abutment  necessary  to  support  an  arch  of  ten  feet  span  and  two  feet  rise? 

--  =   —  ,  therefore  5  =  5A. 
h         2 


C  =  -   =  3.625 


A 


2 


r  =  3.625   X  2  =  7.25  ft. 


By  Poronnct's  formula,  d  =  0.07  x  7.25  -f  1  =  1.50. 

R  =  7.25  -f  1.50  =  8.75 


Ti 


8.75 
7.25 


=  1.20 


By  the  table  against  1.20,  under  the  the  column  6  =  6  A,  we  find  0.108 
lis  the  co-efiicicnt  of  thrust,  150  lbs.  being  taken  as  the  average  weight  of 
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mbic  foot  of  maBomy,  the  absolute  tlirust  per  aq^nare  foot  of  surface  is 
0.102  X  150  xTiB"  =  804  Iba. 


♦^0.102  X  3.8  X  7.25  =  4.50  feet,  tliicknees  of  abutment 

e  fonnnla  gives  the  tbickncss  of  abutment,  Bupposing  the  height  infinite ; 

low  abutments,  the  thickness  may  be  reduced,  for  common  spans,  about 
I  per  cent. 

Tile  following  table  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  arches  of  a  selection 
bridges  of  European  construction. 
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For  smaller  culverts  of  15  to  30  feet  span,  the  usual  construction  is  to 
ike  the  arch  from  1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet  deep.  Arches  in  Btono  are 
dom  turned  less  than  1  foot  deep,  whatever  may  be  the  span ;  brick 
shes  for  less  than  10  feet  span  are  generally  8  inches,  and  this  depth 
required  by  building  acts. 

Fig.  17  represents  a  section  of  the  Croton  aq^ueduct  in  an  open  rock 
t.     The  bottom  is  raised  with  con- 
ite  to  the  proper  height  and  form 
■  the  inverted  arch  of  a  simple 
one  of  brick.    Tlie  side  walls  are 

atone  laid  in  cement,  plastered 
d  faced  with  a  single  course  of 
icfc.  The  arch  is  semicircular,  of 
iek,  two  courses  thick,  with  span- 
il  backing  nearly  to  the  level  of 
I  finnrn,  snd  the  earth  filled  in  on 
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FBAMIirO. 

Framing  is  tlie  art  of  arranging  beatos  for  the  varione  pnrposts  to 
which  they  are  applied  in  eiractares.  Timber  and  iron  are  the  only  ma- 
turials  in  comnioa  use  for  frames. 

Wooden  beauifl  are  usually  represented  longitndinally  both  in  elevar 
tion  and  in  section  by  their  outlines  merely,  or  in  end  view  by  rectaDglea  ' 
with  diagonals  from  opposite  comera  (tig.  1$),  and  in  end  section  by  the 

nsual  diagonal  lines  in 
one  <Ureelion  aorosg  the 
face.  Sometimea  ill 
more  finished  drawings, 
or  when  a  distinction  is  to  be  marked  between  different  materials,  thfl 
grain  of  the  wood  is  represented  as  in  figs.  19  and  ^,  a  side  and  end  ele- 
vation of  a  beam. 

Fl<ioring. — ^The  timbere  which  snpport  the  floonng-boards  and  ceiling 
of  a  room  are  called  the  naked  flooring. 

The  eimpleet  form  of  flooring,  and  the  one  usttally  adopted  in  tlie 
Btmction  of  city  houses  and  stores  is  represented  in  plan  and  section, 
31.     It  consists  of  a  single  series  of  beams  or  deep  joists,  reaching  from 
wall  to  wall.     As  a  lateral  brace  bt-tweeu  each  set  of  beamsj  a  systtm  of 


ng.*D. 


JOft. 
•om  1 


hridging  is  adopted,  of  which  the  beet  is  the  harring^bone  bridging,  tonaeA 
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of  short  pieces  of  joists  about  2x4,  crossing  each  other,  and  nailed  se- 
corelj  to  the  top  and  bottoms  of  the  several  beams,  represented  by  a  and 
h  in  fig.  21,  and  whereever  a  flue  occurs,  or  a  stairway  or  well-hole  pre- 
vents one  or  more  joists  from  resting  on  the  wall,  a  trimmer  or  header^  H, 
is  framed  across  the  space  into  the  outer  beams  or  trirrnner-hecmis  T  T,  and 
the  beams  cut  off,  or  taHrbecmia  are  filmed  into  the  trimmer. 

Whenever  the  distances  between  the  walls  exceed  the  length  that  can 
safely  be  given  to  joists  in  one  piece,  an  intermediate  beam  or  girder, 
running  longitudinally,  is  introduced,  into 
which  the  joists  are  framed  (fig.  22).  Very 
often  the  joists  are  merely  notched  on  to 
beams.  Flooring  is  still  further  varied,  by 
framing  with  girders  longitudinally ;  beams 
crossways,  and  framed  into  or  resting  on  the 
girders ;  and  joists  framed  into  the  beams, 
running  the  same  direction  as  the  girders. 
It  is  evident,  that  when  the  joists  are  not  flush  or  level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  beams  or  girders,  either  that  in  the  finish  the  beams  will  show, 
or  that  ceiling-joists  or  furrings  will  have  to  be  introduced. 

On  the  size  of  joists. — ^Ihe  following  dimensions,  taken  in  part  from 
the  Liverpool  Building  Act,  may  be  considered  as  safe  sizes  for  ordinary 
constructions,  the  distances  from  centre  to  centre  being  one  foot. 

Joists  in  floors,  clear  bearing 

Exceeding  7  feet,  and  not  exceeding  10  feet,  to  be  not  leas  than  6x2  inches. 
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Fig.  22. 
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It  is  to  bo  observed  that  lumber  is  seldom  sawed  to  dimensions  of  frac- 
tions of  an  inch  ;  we  must  therefore  adopt  a  width  of  an  integral  inch,  and 
proportion  the  distances  from  centre  to  centre,  according  to  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  width  given  to  the  joists. 

Trimmers  and  headers  should  be  of  greater 
width  than  the  joists,  depending  on  the  length  of 
the  former,  and  the  amount  cut  from  the  laid 
beams  or  the  dimensions  of  the  opening.  The 
New  York  Building  Act  requires  all  trimmers 
should  be  hung  in  stirrup  irons  (fig.  23),  and  not  framed  in.    It  also  re- 


(\ 


U 


Fig.  28. 


^ 


OB'to  be  Qot  lees  than  10  b^  12  iodiGe  •qnsie,  and  that  the 
g  them,  shall  be  placed  at  intervals  ot  out  mure  tban  14 


Hew  York  it  is  usaai  to  laj  aingle  floon,  of  Umgned  and 
groort  ,  but  in  tLe  EoAt^ru  Staler,  double  floors  are  moTe  comnim ; 

the  &  >r  consists  of  an  inferior  quality  of  boordit,  unmatched,  laii) 

("ogresB  of  the  work  as  a  sort  of  KU^^g  for  the  carpenter  and 
I,  anil  JQ  finishing,  a  second  conrse  is  laid  on  them  of  bcttvr  mall-rial 
WeiXy  tongued  and  grooved,  bnt  t^>Dictim««  only  jointed.     Ceiling 
always  be  fnrrcd ;  ^t  is,  laths  should  never  be  nailed  din-ctlj 
to  the  joists;   the  usual  fairings  are  of  inch  board,  two  inchea  wide, 
and  twelve  inches  &om  centre  to   centre,  nailed   across  from  joiia  to 


< 


^ 


ma, 
lei^ 


Fig.  34.  represents  a  section  of  a  mill  floor.    The  girders  or  heam^ ,. 

,  generallT?  in  pairs  with  a  fji 

•'•    g         I     '  I '    f~i  "f^  of  about  an  inch  between  Ihi 

i    I   I     are  placed  at  a  dtsUtncc  of  frrj 

*T*  »  seven  to  nine  feet  from  centre 

to  centre,  and  are  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  depth.     On  those,  a 

rough  jitatdc  floor  of  from  three  to  fonr  inches  thick  is  laid ;  the  ptank 

are  (fovscfh'd  together,  that  is,  put  togctlier  with  pins  ot  tl</W€h,  liko  a 


barrel  head.    Ahove  the  plank  : 
sheathing  of  thin  boards. 

For  extended  bearings  and  foi 
to  tmfis  the  girdets  or  beams. 


laid  the  usual  top  floor,  and  beneadi  a 


heavy  loads,  it  is  often  foond  neceesaiy 
Fig.  25  represents  a  bracing  tnua  d 


WTon^t  iron  between  a  double  girder ;  often  a  simple  piece  of  arched  iron 
is  let  into  the  wood,  half  on  each  side,  and  the  beams  bolted  strongly  to- 


ffi 


gether.    Fig.  26  represents  a  tnus  by  suspenaon ;  in  this  cue,  the  strength 
depends  npcm  the  coheuve  force  of  the  iron. 
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Fire-proof  floors. — ^Fig.  27  represents  a  section  of  the  fire-proof  flooriog 


Fig.  87. 

constmcted  by  Cooper  &  Hewitt.  The  girders  or  beams  are  of  wrought 
iron,  with  arches  of  a  single  course  of  brick  in  cement  between  them, 
resting  on  their  lower  flanches.  The  seven-inch  deep  beams  are  placed  at 
a  distance  of  from  three  to  five  feet  from  centre  to  centre ;  extreme  width 
of  span,  between  side  walls,  fifteen  feet.  Strips  of  plank  are  fastened 
lengthways  at  the  side  or  on  top  of  the  beams,  to  receive  the  fioor.  Fur- 
rings  for  the  ceiling  may  be  attached  crossways  to  the  bottom  of  the  beams, 
or  the  soffits  of  the  arches  may  be  plastered  without  any  preparation. 

Fig.  28  represents  a  section  of  one  of  the  French  systems  of  fire-proof 
floors.  It  consists  of  I 
girders,  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  metre  (39.38 
inches),  from  centre  to 
centre,  slightly  cambered  Fig.  28. 

or  curved  upwards  in  the  centre ;  the  depth  of  the  girders  to  depend 
upon  the  span.  Stirrups  of  cast  iron  are  slid  upon  the  girders,  into  which 
the  ends  of  flat  iron  joists,  set  edgeways,  pass  and  are  secured  by  pins ; 
the  ends  of  the  joists  take  a  bearing  also  on  the  bottom  flanges  of  the 
girders.  The  joists  are  placed  at  a  distance  of  one  metre  from  centre  to 
centre.  Upon  the  joists  rest  rods  of  square  iron,  which  in  this  way  form  a 
griUage  for  the  support  of  a  species  of  rough  cast  and  the  ceiling.  By 
this  and  other  very  similar  systems,  the  French  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  such  floors  to  that  of  wooden  ones. 

Floors  are  sometimes  constructed  of  brick  in  single  or  in  groined 
arches,  the  thrust  being  opj^osed  by  the  weight  of  the  abutments,  but 
owing  to  its  expensiveness,  and  the  amount  of  room  occupied  by  the  ma- 
terial, this  kind  of  construction  is  not  at  present  very  common  in  edifices. 

Partitions  are  usually  simply  studs  set  at  intervals  of  twelve  or  six- 
teen inches,  these  spaces  being  adapted  to  the  length  of  the  lath  (forty- 
eight  inches).  The  sizes  of  the  studs  are  generally  2  x  4,  3  x  5,  or  3  x  6 
inches,  according  to  the  height  of  the  partition ;  for  any  high  partitions, 
greater  depth  may  be  required  for  the  studs,  but  three  inches  will  be  suf- 
ficient width.  Partitions  should  be  bridged  like  fioors  with  herring-bone 
bridging. 


Fig.  29  repreaentB  the  fmme  of  the  etde  of  a  wooden  hoose,  in  yrhiek 
A  A  ore   the  jmlg,  9^ 
qi    the  />/af«,  C  C  ffirtt  ts 


'I  II 


inr 


Pd 


n^ 


utitrtieg,  D  D  braeeg,  K 
sin,  F  v>indoa  potU  tt 
duds,  G  G  «««(/«. 

Ueual  dimensions  of 
timber  for  frame  of  con*- 
tnon  dwelling  honsee 
silk  B  X  8,  poets  4  x  ^ 
fitnds  2  X  4  or  S  X  ^ 
girte  6  X  the  dcptli  of 
floor  joifits,  plates  4  x 
6,  the  floor  joists  (J  fig. 
30),  are  notched  into  the 
girts ;    more    frequently 
file    ^tte   >re  '(imittod. 
*Che  etads  ue  of  the  nme  ko^fk . 
as  the  poetB,  ud  the  floor  joisti  v^ 
BTipported  by  a  hoard,  a,  3  or  4  x  1 
let  into  the  studs  (fig.  31),  and  firmly 
nailed ;  the  joists  are  also  nailed 
strongly  to  the  studs.    The  poets  and 
studs  are  terumed  into  the  sills  and 
girts.    Fig.  32  represents  a  tenon, 
he,  in  aide  and  end  elevation,  and 
mortice,  a;  the  portions  of  the  end 
of   the  stud  resting  on   the  beam 
are    called    the    shouldera   oi   the 
^  tenon. 

Roofs. — ^The  roofs  of  city  dwellings  and  stores  are  generally  flat,  that 
is,  with  but  very  little  inclination,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  per  foot, 
merely  sufGcient  to  discharge  the  water.  The  beams  are  laid  from  wall  to 
wall,  the  same  as  floor  timbers,  but  usually  of  less  depth,  or  at  greater  dis- 
tances between  centres,  and  with  one  or  two  rows  of  bridging.  The  roof 
is  laid  with  tongued  and  grooved  boards,  and  mostly  covered  with  tin. 

Figs.  1,  2,  3,  Plate  11.,  represent  side  or  portions  of  side  elevations  of 
the  usual  form  of  fi-amed  roo&.  The  same  letters  refer  to  the  same  parts 
in  all  the  figures  of  the  plate.    TT  are  the /ie  beams,  BB  the  mainTfcften, 
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TT  the  jack  rafters^  P  P  the  plates^  pp  the  purlines,  K  K  the  hitig  posts, 
k  k  king  hoUSj  q  q  queen  holtSy  both  are  called  smpen^ion  bolts,  G  C  the; 
coUur  or  straining  beams,  B  B  braces  or  studs,  h  h  ridge  boards,  c  c  cor- 
bels. 

The  pitch  of  the  roof  is  the  inclination  of  the  rafters,  and  is  usually 
designated  in  reference  to  the  span  as  J,  i,  ?,  &c.,  pitch,  that  is,  tlie  height 
of  the  ridge  above  the  plate  is  J,  i,  |,  &c,  of  the  span  of  the  roof  at  the 
level  of  the  plate.  The  higher  tlie  pitch  of  the  roof,  the  less  the  thrust 
against  the  side  walls,  the  less  likely  the  snow  or  water  to  lodge,  and  con- 
sequently, the  tighter  the  roof.  For  roofs  covered  with  shingles  or  slate, 
in  this  portion  of  the  country,  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  less  tlian  \  pitch ; 
above  that,  the  pitch  should  be  adapted  to  the  style  of  architecture 
adopted.     The  pitch  in  most  common  use  is  \  the  span. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  simplest  framed  roof;  it  consists  of  rafters,  resting 
upon  a  plate  framed  into  the  ceiling  beam ;  this  beam  is  supported  by  a 
suspension-rod,  A*,  from  the  ridge,  but  if  supported  from  below,  this  rod 
may  be  omitted.  This  form  of  construction  is  sufficient  for  any  roof  of 
less  than  26  feet  span,  and  of  the  usual  pitch,  and  may  be  used  for  a  40 
feet  span  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  rafters  to  12  inches ;  deep  rafters 
should  always  be  bridged.  By  the  introduction  of  a  purline  extending 
beneath  the  centre  of  the  rafter,  supported  by  a  brace  to  the  foot  of  the 
suspension  rod,  as  shown  in  dotted  line,  the  depth  of  the  rafters  may  ob- 
viously be  reduced.  It  often  happens  that  the  king-bolt  may  interfere  with 
the  occupancy  of  the  attic ;  in  that  case  the  beam  is  otherwise  supported. 
Again,  it  may  be  necessary  that  the  tie  beam,  which  is  also  a  ceiling  and 
floor  beam,  should  be  below  the  plate  some  2  to  4  feet ;  in  that  case,  the 
thrust  of  the  roof  is  resisted  (fig.  4)  by  bolts,  h  h,  passing  through  the 
plate  and  the  beam,  and  by  a  collar  plank,  C,  spiked  on  the  sides  of  the 
rafters,  high  enough  above  the  beam  to  afford  good  head  room.  For  roofs 
}  pitch  and  under  20  feet  span,  the  bolts  are  unnecessary,  the  collar  alone 
being  sufficient. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  roof,  a  larger  span  than  fig.  1 ;  the  frame  may  be 
made  very  strong  and  safe  for  roofs  of  60  feet  span.  King-bolts  or  sus- 
pension-rods are  now  oftener  used  tlian  posts,  with  a  small  triangidar 
block  of  hard  wood  or  iron,  at  the  foot  of  the  bolts,  for  the  support  of  the 
bnces.  The  objection  to  this  form  of  roof  is  that  the  framing  occupies 
all  tbe  space  in  the  attic ;  on  this  account  the  form,  fig.  3,  is  preferred  for 
rooft  of  the  same  span,  and  is  also  applicable  to  roofs  of  at  least  75  feet 
•[Muiy  by  the  addition  of  a  brace  to  the  raft;er  fi'om  the  foot  of  the  queen- 
bolt    Hie  oollsr  beam  (fig.  6),  is  also  trussed  by  the  framing  similar  to 
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iig.  2.     In  the  older  roofs,  queen  posts  are  used  (fig.  33),  with  the  foot  8e> 

cured  by  straps  or  joint  bolts  to  the  tie  beam.  In  many 
church  and  bam  roofs  the  tie  beam  is  cut  off  (fig.  5,  Hate 
IL),the  queen  post  being  supported  on  a  post,  or  itself  ex- 
tending to  the  base,  with  a  short  tie  rod  framed  into  it 
from  the  plate. 
//  Figs.  7  and  8,  Plate  11.,  represent  the  foot  of  a  rafter  on 

I .  an  enlarged  scale.    In  fig.  7,  the  face  of  the  rafter  does  not 

project  beyond  the  face  of  the  plate ;  the  coving  is  formed 


r 


J  by  a  small  triangular,  or  any  desirable  form  of  plank, 


Fig.  88.  framed  into  the  plate.  The  form  given  to  the  foot  of  the 
rafter  is  called  a  crmofoot.  In  fig.  8,  the  rafter  itself  projects  beyond  the 
plate  to  form  the  coving.  Fig.  9  represents  a  front  and  side  elevation  and 
plan  of  the  foot  of  a  main  rafter,  showing  the  form  of  tenon,  in  this  case 
double  ;  a  bolt  passing  through  the  rafter  and  beam  retains  the  loot  of  the 
former  in  its  place.  Fig.  10  represents  the  side  elevation  of  the  foot  of  a 
main  ratter  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  beam,  the  remainder  being 
supplied  by  a  rod.  In  fig.  7,  of  a  similar  construction  to  fig.  1,  the  tie  rod 
passes  directly  through  the  plate.  In  general,  when  neither  ceiling  nor 
flooring  is  supported  by  the  tie  beam,  a  rod  is  preferable. 

lioots  arc  now  vorv  noatlv  and  stronirlv  framed  bv  the  introduction  of 
cast-iron  shoos  and  abutting  plates  for  the  ends  of  the  braces  anrl  rafters. 
Fiir.  11  represents  the  elevati«m  and  plan  of  a  oast-iron  king  head  for  a 
roof  similar  to  tiir.  l>.  Fiir.  12,  that  of  the  brace  shoe:  fiff.  13,  that  of  the 
nitter  shoe  for  the  same  roof.     Fiir.  1-lr,  the  front  and  side  elevation  of  the 

queen  head  of  r<.»of  similar  to  fig.  3,  and  tig.  15, 
elevation  and  plan  of  queen  brace  sh<x\ 
^        ^v;v^  Fig.  34  rt^presents  the  section  of  a   ratter  shoe 

3-^ Z!^^-  . -2"-  -jJ    for  a  tie  rod  ;  the  side  flanches  are  shown  in  dotted 

T\z.  ^^A.  line, 

(^n  t^*i':  -^'Zr  <?;«//  '/^^  y'/'.-y-"?'.^/.';;.*  o{  the  different  members  of  a  roof: — 
Tie  luams  are  usnally  intended  tor  a  donlile  puq>ose,  and  are  therefore  af- 
teered  bv  two  strains ;  one  in  the  d:reet!';»!i  of  their  lenirth  fn»ni  the  thrust 
of  th.e  rat'teis,  the  orlier  a  cross  strain,  from  the  weiirht  of  tlie  fl«»or  and 
ooilir.ir.  In  estiinatinir  tl\e  si:!e  neeessarv  for  the  beam  the  thrust  need  not 
be  eoi^.siilored,  because  it  is  ahvavs  abundaiirlv  s:ri»nir  to  resist  this  strain, 
ar.d  :b.e  div.iensioiis  are  to  be  deteri!ii:;ed  as  f -r  a  lloor  beam  uierelv, 
eaeh  voin:  of  suspetisio!i  beiuir  a  suv'^ort.  ^VIk-u  tie  r«xls  are  used,  the 
Strain  is  in  tiie  direction  yA  thvir  ler.irh  onlv,  and  their  dimensions  can  be 

v.  « 

caicr.latec.,  knowing  tb.e   pitch,  s}»an,  :uid  weight  oi  the  rK.Hj{  per  square 
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foot,  and  the  distance  apart  of  the  ties,  or  the  amount  of  surface  retained 
by  each  tie. 

Bide. — ^Multiply  one  half  the  weight  by  one  half  the  span,  and  divide 
the  product  by  the  pitch. 

Example. — ^What  is  the  strain  upon  the  tie  rod  of  a  roof  40  feet  span 
and  15  feet  pitch  ? 

The  weight  of  the  wood-work  of  a  roof  may  be  estimated  at  35  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot,  or  on  an  average  at  about  9  lbs.  per  foot  square,  slate  at  7  to 
9  lbs.,  shingles  at  1^  to  2  lbs.  The  force  of  the  wind  may  be  assumed  at 
15  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Tlie  excess  of  strength  in  the  timbers  of  the  roof 
as  allowed  in  all  calculations,  will  be  sufficient  for  any  accidental  and 
transient  force  beyond  this.  If,  therefore,  the  roof  be  like  fig.  1,  Plate  11., 
without  ceiling  beneath,  and  retained  by  a  tie  rod,  we  may  consider  as 
the  weight  per  square  foot  for  a  slate  roof:  9  +  7  +  15  =  31  lbs.  The 
length  of  the  rafter  is  1^20'  +  15'  =  25  feet ;  hence,  if  the  tie  rods  are  10 
^feet  apart,  the  amount  of  surface  on  each  incline  supported  by  the  tie  is 
25  X  10  =  250  square  feet,  which  multiplied  by  tlie  weight  per  square 

foot,  or  250  X  31  =  7750  lbs. ;  applying  the  rule,  ^^^  x  20  ^  15  =  5166 

lbs.,  the  thrust  on  the  tie  rod.  If  we  estimate  the  strength  of  wrought- 
iron  at  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section,  or  8,000  lbs.  when  a  thread 

is  cut  upon  the  end,  then,  — —  =  0.646  square  inches,  or  a  rod  a  little 

exceeding  \  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  rafters  (fig.  1,  Plate  11.),  may  be  considered  as  jack  rafters  of  long 
bearings,  or  as  a  beam  supporting  transversely  the  weight  of  the  roof,  and 
the  accidental  pressures,  and  may  be  estimated  by  resolving  the  direction 
of  these  pressures  into  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  rafters. 

Main  rafters,  as  in  figs.  2  and  3.  The  pressure  on  main  rafters  is  in 
the  direction  of  their  length,  when  they  are  supported  by  braces  at  or  very 
near  the  points  where  the  purlines  rest ;  but  in  addition  to  the  weight  of 
the  roof,  they  support  a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  tie  beam,  and  what- 
ever may  be  dependent  upon  it.  If  the  frame  is  like  fig.  2,  that  is,  with 
a  king-bolt  or  post,  and  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed  upon  the  beam, 
then  one  half  the  weight  is  supported  by  the  bolt  or  post,  and  consequently 
by  the  rafter,  and  the  other  half  by  the  side  walls.  Under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, the  suspension  rods  (fig.  3),  support  each  \  of  the  weight  of 
the  beam,  &c.,  and  the  side  walls  each  ^.  But  in  general,  where  the  attic 
is  made  use  of,  the  load  is  not  uniformly  distributed,  by  far  the  greatest 
part  is  suspended  upon  the  rods. 
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To  find  the  pressure  on  the  main  rafter.  Multiply  one  half  the  weig^ 
of  the  roof,  and  that  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  beam  and  its  load  wiiich 
may  depend  upon  it,  by  the  length  of  the  ratter,  and  divide  the  product 
by  the  pitch. 

Eaajiiple. — What  ia  the  pressure  upon  the  main  rafter  of  a  elate  roof 
of  56  feet  span,  21  feet  pitch,  frames  10  feet  between  centres,  and  form 
lilce  fig.  3,  with  an  uniformly  distributed  load  on  the  beam  of  8,100  lbs., 
and  a  load  between  the  eufipension  rods  of  10,000  Ibe. 


The  length  of  rafter  is 


-  91* 


:  35  feet. 


Aeenming  the  load  per  square  foot  upon  the  rafter  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding example, 
then  35  X  31  X  10  =  10,850  Iba.,  \  the  weight  of  root 


{  of  the  naiform  weight 
\  lUe  weight  between  rods 


8400 


=    2,800  lbs. 


Total,  16,650  lbs. 
18650  X  35      a,  „„„  „ 


If  we  now  sBBume  the  resistance  of  wood  at  740  lbs.  per  Bijuare  inch,*  or 
600  Ihs.  for  length  exceeding  13  times  their  thickness, 

=  52.59  square  inches  of  section. 

The  proportion  of  the  depth  to  the  width  is  generally  about  10  to  8  or  5 
to  4. 

Hence  V  5S  x  5  =  1.63  x  5  =  8.1  inches  =  depth. 

1.62  X  4  =  6.5  inches  =  width. 

Qwilt,  in  his  Architecture,  recommends  the  following  dimensions  fof 
.portions  of  a  roof: 
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Fig.  2,  Plate  H 
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Fig.  8,       « 

5x4 

4x2 

4x4 

7x4 

45 

M                    M 

6x5 

5x8 

6x6 

7x6 

50 

2  Sets  of  Qneen  Posts 

8x6 

5x8 

(8x8) 
(  8  X  4  J 

9x6 

60 

(1                   (« 

8x8 

6x8 

(10  X  8  ) 
UO  X  4  ) 

11  X  6 

These  dimensions,  for  rafters,  are  somewhat  less  than  the  nsnal  practice 
in  this  country ;  no  calculations  seem  to  have  been  made  for  using  the  attic. 
An  average  of  common  roofe  here,  would  give  the  following  dimensions 
nearly :  30  feet  span,  8x6  inches ;  40  feet,  9  x  6 ;  50  feet,  10  x  7 ;  60 
feet,  11  X  8 ;  collar  beams  the  same  size  as  main  rafters.  Boof  frames 
from  8  to  12  feet  from  centre  to  centre. 

Dimensions  for  jack  rafters  15  to  18  inches  apart 


For  a  bearing  of  6  feet, 

8  " 
10  «« 
12  " 
20    " 


u 
it 

u 
u 


u 
u 
a 


8  X  2i  indiea. 
4x8        «* 
5x8        « 
6x8        " 
10  X  8        « 


Purlines : 


UBBOIH  OF  BKARXKO. 

DISTANCES  APART  TK  FSBT. 

feet 

6 

8 

10 

IS 

^ 

6x8^ 

6ix   4 

7x5 

8x5 

8 

7x6 

8x5 

9x5 

9x6 

10 

9x5 

10   X   5 

10   X   6 

11    X   6 

12 

10   X   6 

11   X   6 

12   X   7 

18   X   8 

The  pressure  on  the  plates  is  transverse  from  the  thrust  of  the  raft;ers, 
but  in  aU  forms  except  fig.  1,  owing  to  the  notching  of  the  rafters  on  the 
purlines,  this  pressure  is  inconsiderable.  The  usual  size  of  plates  for  figs. 
1  and  2|  is  6  X  6  inches.  For  forms,  fig.  1,  the  size  depends  on  the  mag* 
nitade  of  roof,  and  the  distance  between  the  ties.  The  width  in  all  such 
nwffi  to  be  greater  than  the  depth ;  4  to  6  inches  may  be  taken  as  the 
dtfplih,  8  to  13  for  the  width. 

JMnlt^— 'As  timber  cannot  always  be  obtained  of  sufficient  length  for 
ivnt  portiGiiB  of  a  frame,  it  is  often  necessary  to  unite  two  or  more 
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pieces  together  bj  tlie  ends,  called  ecarfiDg  or  lapping.     Figs.  35  and  38 

, are  tlie  moet  coiiinion  means  ul'  lapping  or  lialTin^ 

/  ^~|n  i  which  methods  luaj  be  employed  when  there  i> 
not  much  longitudinal  conipres^on  or  i-xteiuiioiL 
AVTien  such  an  effect  is  to  be  provided  for,  tha 
ujiper  as  well  as  tlie  lower  timber  should  b«  let 
into  each  other.     Figs.  37,  38,  '.i^,  40,  -11,  are  diflo^ 


Kg.  40.  Pfft  «l. 

ent  methods  to  obtain  tliis  result.  In  figs.  37,  38,  the  joint  is  brought  to  a 
iKjaring  by  a  key  driven  in  tight.  Fig,  3^  reprcfiente  a  scarf  suited  for  a 
beam  supported  at  this  joint  by  a  post,  and  where  there  is  tensile  strain, 
the  timber  should  be  joint-bolted  or  anchored.  The  centre  of  the  post 
flhould  be  beneath  the  extreme  edge  of  the  lower  joint.  Figs.  40  and  41 
aro  long  scarfs,  in  which  the  parts  are  bolted  through  and  strapped,  suited 
for  tie  beams.  Joints  aro  also  often  made  by  abutting  the  pieces  together 
and  bolting  splicing  pieces  on  each  side ;  still  furtlier  security  is  given  by 
cutting  grooves  in  both  timbers  and  pieces  and  driving  in  keys. 

Circular  Hoofs. — Tlie  rafters  of  cylindrical  roofs  may  be  constructed 
f»f  «tri]is  of  boards  cut  to  the  width  of  the  rafter,  bent  into  the  form  i(f  the 
nropoHcd  arc,  and  nailed  together  to  tho  depth  required  for  tlio  size  of  the 
Tiutt.  The  plate  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  building;  the  fixjtof  the 
rnft.erfl  aro  nailed  or  bolted  to  the  plate,  and  ties,  either  of  wood  or  iron, 
lU  often  a«  may  bo  necesfiary,  retain  tho  thnist.  For  a  50  feet  span,  of  fi 
fvut  me,  the  rafters  may  be  10  x  4  inches,  and  15  inches  apart;  such  a 
runt  being  very  flat  on  top,  must  bo  covered  with  metal.  Very  large 
eyllndrlcal  roofs  are  constructed  of  trusses,  those  of  Howe's  bridge  (fig.  53), 
tliu  •nupeneion  rod  being  radial,  and  tlio  lower  and  upper  chords  coneen- 
\f\o ;  •nch  rooft  are  nearly  semicircular,  TIio  ends  of  each  truss  arc  retained 
f  tl«  b(ilt4|  and  purlines  are  used  to  support  the  rafters ;  but  in  general 
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SQcli  roofs  are  for  railroad  station  houses,  and  no  rafters  are  used,  corrugated 
iron  being  placed  from  purline  to  purline.  Boofs  of  less  than  30  feet  span 
are  often  made  of  corrugated  iron  alone,  curved  into  a  suitable  arc,  and  tied 
by  bolts  passing  through  the  iron  about  2  to  4  feet  above  tlie  eaves. 

Iron  Roofs. — ^Plate  III.,  fig.  1,  represents  the  half  elevation  of  an  iron 
roof  of  a  forge  at  Paris ;  figs.  2,  3,  4,  details  on  a  larger  scale.  This  is  a 
common  form  of  iron  roof,  consisting  of  main  rafters,  R,  of  the  I  section, 
fig.  4,  trussed  by  a  suspension  rod,  and  tied  by  another  rod.  The  purlines 
are  also  of  I  iron,  secured  to  the  rafters  by  pieces  of  angle  iron  on  each 
side ;  and  the  roof  is  covered  i^ath  either  plate  iron  resting  on  jack  rafters, 
or  corrugated  iron  expending  from  purline  to  purline.  The  rafter  shoe,  A, 
and  the  strut,  S,  are  of  cast  iron,  all  the  other  portions  of  the  roof  are  of 
wrouglit  iron. 

The  surface  covered  by  this  particular  roof,  is  53  metres  (164  feet)  fong, 
and  30  metres  (98 J  feet)  wide.  There  are  11  frames,  including  the  two  at 
the  ends,  which  form  the  gables. 

The  following  are  tlie  details  of  the  dimensions  and  weights  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts : 

2  rafters,  0.72  feet  deep,  length  together,  99.1  feet,                .            .            .  1,751 

5  rods,  0.13  feet  diameter,      "        "       131.4    "...  882 

16  holts,            "........  79 

8  hridle-straps,  0.24  x  .05            .....            .  123 

2  pieoes,  .046  thick,  connecting  the  rafters  at  the  ridge,) 

4      "  "  at  the  foot  of  the  strut  .  .       >    ' 

4      "      .036  thick,  uniting  the  rafters  at  the  junction  in  the  strut — together 

with  their  holts  and  nuts,             .            .             .             .             .            .  1 76 

2  cast  iron  struts,              .......  808 

2  rafter  shoes,                                                 .....  287 

Total  of  one  frame,  .......  8,695 

16  purlines,  1  ridge  iron,  each  0.4G  deep,  17.2  long,     ....       2,985 

Bolts  for  the  same,  .......  64 

16  jack  raftien,  J  iron,  0.16  deep,       ......       2,489 

Wei|^t  of  iron  covering,  including  laps,  per  square  foot,      .  .  2.88 

The  weight  of  iron  in  this  roof  could  be  reduced  by  substituting  corru- 
gated iron  for  the  covering,  even  of  less  weight  per  square  foot,  and  omit- 
ting the  jack  rafters. 

Boofs  are  sometimes  made  with  deep  corrugated  main  rafters  with  flat 

inm  between,  or  purlines  and  corrugated  iron  for  the  covering.    The  great 

-ofajeetion  to  iron  roofs,  lies  in  the  condensation  of  the  interior  air  by  the 

r  oold,  or,  as  it  18  termed,  sweating ;  on  this  account  they  are  seldom 
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U6C(1  for  otlier  buildiDgs  than  boiler  houfies  or  depots,  except  a  ceiling  be 
made  below  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  air  inside  with  the  iron. 

Fig.  5  is  an  elevation  of  nearly  two  of  the  three  panels  of  one  of  the 
cast  iron  girders  for  connecting  the  columns,  and  carrying  the  transverse 
main  gutters,  which  supported  the  roof  of  the  English  Crystal  Palace. 
Figs.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  sections  of  various  parts  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

Tlie  deptli  of  the  girder  was  3  feet,  and  its  length  was  23  ft  3f  inches. 
Tlie  sectional  area  of  the  bottom  rail  and  flange  in  the  centre  (fig.  7),  was 
OJ  square  inches ;  the  width  of  both  bottom  and  top  rail  (fig.  6),  was  re- 
duced to  3  inches  at  their  extremities.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  section 
of  the  braces  and  ties  are  such  as  to  give  great  stiffness,  and  the  section  of 
the  braces  at  J  J  (fig.  8),  is  greater  than  at  cc  (fig.  9) ;  the  section  of  the 
tie  (fig.  10\  is  the  same  as  the  brace  at  cc;  they  are  all  formed  with  a 
dn[ff^  tliat  is,  with  a  taper  from  the  centre  to  the  outside  of  from  j\  to  j\ 
of  an  inch  on  a  side,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  feather.  • 

The  weight  of  these  girders  was  about  1,000  lbs.,  and  they  were  proved 
by  a  pressure  of  9  tons,  distributed  on  the  centre  panel. 

A  second  series  of  girders  were  made  of  similar  form  to  fig.  5,  but  of 
incroascil  dimensions  in  the  section  of  their  parts.  Their  weight  averaged 
about  1,350  lbs.,  and  they  were  proved,  as  above,  to  15  tons. 

A  thinl  series,  of  increased  section  of  parts,  weiglied  about  2,OCm3  lbs.. 
and  were  pn>ved  to  !22i  tons. 

FiiT.  1-  represents  an  elevation  of  two  of  the  nine  panels  of  one  of  the 
wn^i;ir!it  iron  trusses  wliicli  earrv  the  lead  tlat  and  arelit^d  roof  across  the 
nave  oi  the  Crvstal  Palace.  Tliese  trusses  are  72  feet  L>ng  and  0  feet  deep. 
The  top  rail  G,  shown  in  secri-^n  !:i:.  13,  c -nsisrs  of  two  angle  irons  4^ 
indies  deep,  oj-  inches  wule,  and  ;  ..f  an  inch  ti.ick.  with  a  plate  9  inches 
wide  and  ;  thick,  rivered  o!i  t.':\  A  >:vice  of  '2  iiiches  is  left  between  the 
auir-e  in^ns,  T!ie  av.ir'e  ir.^r.s  are  i:i  tive  leiiirhs,  and  are  c«^nnected  bv 
ci:::;:  ^  rivets  vassir.i:  th.rr-v.irh  ::.e!::.  ar.^.i  :::r-  ujh  a  plate  or  i'lat«.'S  intn> 
duccvi  In^rwoen  t:u:r..  The  t.-v-  :  hiu  is  ::.  seven  len^hs,  connected  hv  1 
,:.v .»  r.N  t.  .N.  ....'^..i^ e  »:.  iT.e  ..-,..>,  »..v  .  -li.v,  ;w..«.*  a^.'^i^*  J«i;i..e.      liie  top 

iUCl\   w....  ;»   -    ...v..  >...ve    .^.^v^.^. l 1.    .^   ...  .   '..r  .-v..^-.^,  l'».nve*.l  ov 

•  -  ^  •  • 

six   I   i:iv*h   -ivo:>   v.i>siv.j:  :hr  ::j:h  *  i:;:  ^ '.r^s  ••  -^   IS  ^    ;^  inches  ^n  the 

v'«»,>.\.C,   Il.v,     ...7\v.       .   ...   i  >      ..  t     X     ;      ...,...;■>.         i-.>      ^  «'.r>     .    . ^    .^-t.    Ceiiir.ii 

.x****''^       **      •••^»^.\••^•-***.^'        *;**.  •        *•-       *.....-        •  -        ^^»-*       •■--    ^^i-i      t    .T»»»  1  •  » *  .  r     till* 
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1  inch  thick,  of  a  T  form  of  section,  secured  to  the  column  by  six  1|  inch 
bolts.  Tlie  standard  is  2  inches  thick  at  top  and  bottom  where  it  receives 
the  rails.  Two  sockets  are  formed  in  the  middle,  to  receive  the  diagonals 
I  and  J.  I,  being  exposed  to  compression,  is  made  of  four  angle  irons, 
2J^  X  2J  X  xV  inch,  riveted  together  in  pairs  with  |  inch  rivets.  The 
diagonal  J  is  formed  of  two  bars,  4^  x  ^  inch,  and  is  secured  at  eacli  end 
by  a  If  inch  rivet.  Tlie  ends  are  tliickened  by  short  plates  riveted  to  them 
to  make  up  in  a  measure  the  loss  of  strength  from  the  large  rivet  hole. 
The  diagonal  K  is  formed  of  two  bars  4J  inches  deep  by  1  inch  thick,  and 
is  fixed  at  each  end  by  a  2  inch  bolt  and  nut.  The  other  diagonals,  being 
exposed  to  mucli  less  strain,  are  formed  of  single  bars  4^  x  }  inch,  and 
are  secured  at  each  end  by  a  1  inch  rivet. 

Tlie  standards  B  and  C  consist  each  of  four  angle  irons,  2}  x  2J  x  } 
inch,  riveted  togetlier  in  pairs,  and  the  two  pairs  riveted  together  with  six 
small  cast  iron  distance  pieces  between  them.  The  next  standard,  that  is, 
the  third  from  eacli  end,  but  not  sliown  in  the  drawing,  is  of  cast  iron.  It 
is  of  -h  section,  being  at  the  centre  6x6  inches,  thickness  of  metal  |  to  J 
of  an  inch.    The  base,  which  rests  upon  the  base  of  tlie  bottom  rail,  is  18 

x  4  inches,  and  the  top  is  18  x  3  inches.  Triangular  projections  enter 
the  top  and  bottom  rail,  where  they  are  secured  by  1  inch  rivets.  In  the 
centre  is  a  socket  or  slot  through  which  pass  the  two  light  diagonals. 
The  main  strength  of  the  truss  consists  in  the  top  and  bottom  rails,  the 
diagonals  I,  J,  K,  the  first  wrought  iron  standard,  B,  and  the  cast  iron 
standard,  D. 

On  the  Oen-eral  Principles  of  Bracing. — Let  fig.  42  bo  the  elevation 
of  a  common  roof  truss,  and  let 
a  weight,  W,  be  placed  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  suspension 
rods.    Now,  if  the  construction  j^y^ 
consisted  merely  of  tlie  rafter   ^ 
(y  B,  and  the  collar-beam  C  C,  ^ig.  42. 

resting  against  some  fixed  point,  then  the  point  B  would  support  the  whole 
downward  pressure  of  the  weight ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  connection 
of  the  parts  of  the  frame,  the  pressure  must  be  resolved  into  components 
in  the  direction  C  A  and  C  B,  C  h  will  represent  the  pressure  in  the 
direction  C'B,  Q'  w  the  portion  of  the  weight  supported  at  B,  C'a'the 
preflsare  in  the  direction  C  A,  and  w  W  the  portion  of  the  weight  sup- 
ported on  A.  The  same  resolution  obtains  to  determine  the  direction  and 
■moimt  of  force  exerted  on  a  bridge  truss  of  any  number  of  panels,  by  a 

viligbt  placed  at  any  point  of  its  length  (fig.  43.)    In  either  case,  the 
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effect  of  tlie  oblique  form  C  A,  upon  the  angle  0,  is  evidently  to  force 

it  upwards ;  that  is,  a  weight  placed  at  one 
side  of  the  frame  has,  as  in  case  of  the  arch, 


'*  a  tendency  to  raise  the  other  side.    The  effect 
^^  ^  of  this  upward  force  is  a  tension  on  a  p<H^ 

tion  of  the  braces,  according  to  the  position  of  the  weight ;  but  as  bracee, 
from  the  mamier  in  which  they  are  usually  connected  with  the  frame,  are 
not  capable  of  opposing  any  force  of  extension,  it  follows  that  the  only 
resistance  is  tliat  wliich  is  due  to  the  weight  of  a  part  of  the  structure. 

Figs.  44  and  45  illustrate  the  results  of  overloading  at  single  points 
such  forms  of  construction. 


Fie.  44. 


Fi^.  4\ 


Fli  4«. 


T.>  roTiiodv  tliis  ortVct,  if '^>?/.i^/•  ]«nices  be  intro»hiee«l,  as  sh«»wn  in  d"t- 
le^l  V!!io<  .r.ir.  4»5'.  tlio  toi^Uiu-v  ^n  a  woiirht  lut^vinor  across  the  stnicnireis 
:..^  0  'V.i^ross  tho  o-niiirors  aii-l  ox:o:i»l  ti.o  1 'races.  But  since,  as  we  liavo 
s;;:  I.  briK-es  are  not  i;>i;a'.!v  traTn^-i,  esv'CciaV.v  iu  w...Hion  structures,  t«»re- 

•  *  « 

s:>:  a  :v:>i!e  strain,  it  is  necessarv  t-.>  I'vore  'tne  ti.is  f"ree  in  another  wav; 
t:.a:  is,  ^.v  iv.trovitieini:  wc^ijrvs  Vetw^cii  t::e  v::-!  ••:'  tlie  counter  braces  and 
tl.c   '  ill's  ::j::ii::st  wiiiv-i:  ti:ev  :;:«:;:.  -rlv  iii^atis    ■!*  the  c-niuters  anJ  the 

%  V  %  • 
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brace,  but  in  general  counter  braces  are  preferable,  as  it  is  better  that  the 
force  exerted  against  any  portion  of  the  structure  should  always  be  in  one 
direction. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  shown  of  the  effect  of  a  variable  load, 
that  no  bridge,  either  straight  or  arched,  intended  for  the  passage  of  heavy 
vehicles  or  trains,  should  ever  be  without  counter  braces  or  diagonal  ties, 
and  that  only  in  the  case  of  roofs  or  aqueducts  of  similar  construction, 
when  tlie  load  is  uniform,  or  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  weight  of 
the  structure  itself. 

On  the  Truss  hy  Tension  Bod  (fig.  47). — Since  the  limit  of  the  elas- 


Fig.47. 

ticity  of  iron  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  wood,  when  iron  is  thus 
used  to  truss  timber,  the  rods  must  break  before  the  beam  reaches  the  de- 
flection that  the  weight  should  produce.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in 
construction  tlie  beam  should  not  be  cambered  by  the  tension  of  the 
rod,  but  that  the  top  of  tlie  beam  should  be  arched,  and  be  permitted  to 
settle  with  the  weight  before  it  strains  the  rod  at  all.  In  general,  the  rods 
should  be  depended  on  to  resist  the  whole  of  the  tension,  and  act  as  the 
lower  chords  of  an  ordinary  bridge ;  in  this  way  the  calculation  becomes 
very  simple  and  furnishes  safe  practical  results.  Tlius  (fig.  47.),  to  estimate 
the  strain  upon  the  suspension  rod,  «iultiply  the  weight  supported  at  the 
point  c  or  cf  by  the  length  of  the  rod  ad  or  d!  J,  and  divide  the  product 
by  the  length  of  the  strut  c  d.  The  length  of  the  rod  and  of  the  stmt, 
may  be  measured  from  any  horizontal  line  which  completes  tlie  triangle. 

ExmnpU. — ^What  must  bo  the  tension  on  the  rod  of  a  truss  40  ft.  span, 
supporting  a  load  uniformly  distributed  of  80,000  lbs. ;  the  struts  c  d^  c'  d\ 
being  8  feet,  and  the  middle  interval  12  feet,  and  the  end  ones  14  feet 
each?  Then  each  point  e,  c\  supports  V  +  y  -i-  40  or  }f  of  the  weight, 
and  the  side  walls  /^  each. 

=^  X  80,000  =  26,000,  weight  on  c  or  c\ 


Vl4?  +  3'  =  14,32,  length  of  rod. 
26000  X  14.32 


8 


=  124,106  lbs.,  tension  of  rod. 


•  « 


124106 
8000 


=  15.5  Bq.  inches  necessary  to  resist  this  tension. 
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Suppose  a  system  to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  suspension  trnsseSy  as 


Fig.  48. 

ill  flj(.  4ft,  in  which  the  load  is  unifonnly  distributed.  K  we  represent  the 
loiul  at  each  of  the  points,  4,  3,  2, 1,  2',  &c.,  by  1,  the  load  at  4  will  be 
MiipportcMl  J  upon  a  and  \  upon  3 ;  hence  the  strut  3  will  have  to  support 
II  loud  of  1  -h  .5  =  1.5 ;  of  this,  |  will  be  supported  by  2  and  i  by  a;  \ 
oi*  1 .5  =  1 , 1 H- 1  =  2,  load  on  strut  2 ;  J  of  this  load,  or  1.5,  will  be  supported 
111.  I ,  and  since  from  the  opposite  side  there  is  an  equal  force  exerted  at  1, 
tlicrefore  tlic  strut  1  supports  1  +  1.5  +  1.5  =  4;  the  tension  on  tlie  rod 
/•  2  iH  4 ;  on  2  3,  4  +  1  =  6;  on  34,  5  +  1  =  6;  on  4 a,  6  +  1  =  7;  and 
tlu)  rod  Kliould  therefore  be  increased  in  strength  in  these  proportions  from 
tlu)  central  iK)int  <?,  to  the  point  of  suspension,  a.  The  tension  on  the  rods 
#H,  2  3,  1  2,  may  be  easily  resolved  from  their  direction  and  the  load  upon 
lliif  H<*v(M'al  struts. 

If  tliirt  construction  bo  reversed,  the  parts  which  now  act  as  ties  must  be 
inndc  as  l>races,  and  braces,  ties;  then  we  have  a  roof  truss,  and  the  force 
«  >.iri<'<l  on  the  several  parts  may  be  estimated  in  a  similar  way  as  for  the 
jiijjM'nHioii  truss. 

It  iri  evident  that  neither  of  these  constructions  would  serve  for  a  bridge 
I  III  11',  huljject  to  the  ])assage  of  lieavy  loads,  but  is  only  fit  to  support  uni- 
Ifff-in  and  ('([ually  distributed  loads. 

Tn  frame  a  construction  so  that  it  may  be  completely  braced,  that  is, 
iiiidiT  the  action  of  any  arrangement  of  forces;  the  angles  must  not  admit 
i>l  iilhTation,  and  consequently  the  shape  cannot.  Tlie  form  should  be 
fi  iiJvahU'  into  either  of  the  following  elements: — Figs.  49,  50,  51. 


I'ltr.  49. 


Fie.  50. 


Fifi^Sl. 


Ill  ihrsc  iigures,  lines    --- — ^   represent  parts  required  to  resist 


ooiii|>i'<':'t*inn  ;    lines 


parts   to   resist   tension   only;   ^'^^ 


.   parts  to  resist  both  tension  and  compression. 
It   irt  evident  that  in  a  triangle  l^fig.  49.),  an  angle  cannot  increase  or 
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diminiBliy  without  the  opposite  angles  also  increasing  or  diminishing.  In 
the  form  fig.  50,  a  diagonal  must  diminish ;  in  fig.  61  a  diagonal  must 
extend,  in  order  that  any  change  of  form  may  take  place.  Consequently 
all  these  forms  are  completely  braced,  as  each  does  not  permit  of  an  effect 
taking  place,  which  would  necessarily  result  from  a  change  of  figure. 
Hence  also,  any  system  composed  of  these  forms,  properly  connected, 
breaking  joint  as  it  were  into  each  other,  must  be  braced  to  resist  the 
action  of  forces  in  any  direction ;  but  as  in  general  all  bridge  trusses  are 
formed  merely  to  resist  a  downward  pressure,  tlie  action  on  the  top  chord 
being  always  compression,  it  is  not  necessary  that  these  chords  should  act 
in  both  capacities. 


Fig:  69. 


Flg.6& 


We  instance  figs.  52  and  53,  as  illustrative  of  two  systems  of  bridge 
trussing,  the  one  being  an  elevation  of  Howe's  bridge  truss,  the  otlier  of 
Pratt's.  There  are  many  other  forms  of  trussing,  but  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  explain  the  principles  of  most  constructions.  For  farther  illustra- 
tion,  we  would  refer  to  Haupt  on  Bridge  Construction. 

DBAWINO. 


In  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work  we  have  given  descriptions  of  the 
ngnal  variety  of  drawing  instruments  and  their  use,  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
Btuned  that  the  reader  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  management  to 
construct,  with  but  little  explanation,  most  architectural  drawings. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  towards  the  execu- 
tion of  a  drawing  is  to  determine  the  scale  upon  which  the  drawing  is  to 
be  made.  The  usual  scale  for  plans  and  elevations  in  architectural  draw- 
ings is  either  four  feet  or  eight  feet  to  the  inch,  and  especially  in  all  work- 
ing drawings  it  is  necessary  that  the  scale  should  be  such  that  it  can  be 
measured  with  the  common  two-foot  rule,  whose  divisions  are  in  eighths 
4)r  sizteentliB  of  an  inch.  Working  details  are  generally  drawn  on  coarse 
pijper,  and  on  as  large  a  scale  as  possible,  often  fuU  size.  In  our  own  illus- 
ifiiiyaiiB,  the  flke  of  the  page  has  confined  ns  to  scales  much  smaller  than 
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ehonld  be  recommended  in  practice,  and  lihe  leamer,  in  Gopjing  tliem, 
Bhonld  in  no  case  adopt  the  same  Bcale,  but  select  one  for  faimseUl 

Plate  lY.,  represents  the  plans,  end  and  side  elevalion,  and  aectionof  a 

hoose. 

To  oonstmct  these,  select  a  scale  of  say  4  feet  to  the  inch,  and  eom- 
mence  with  the  plan  fig.  1.    Lay  off  a  base  line  A  B  on  this  measnre  rf 
SO  feet  for  the  length  of  the  house,  and  erect  perpendicnlarB  at  the  eztrenh 
ities  thns  measured.    Lay  off  16  feet  for  the  width  on  each  of  the  perpeor 
dicnlarB,  and  connect  these  points,  the  line  will  be  parallel  to  A  B,  and  die 
outline  of  the  house  will  be  defined.   The  thickness  of  the  wall  for  a  house 
of  this  size,  if  of  brick,  will  be  8  inches  for  wall  and  2  inches  for  fiuring 
and  plastering,  or  10  inches;  if  of  wood,  the  studs  should  be  2  x  4;  1} 
inches  for  outside  boarding  and  1  for  lath  and  plaster,  or  6^  in  total   Layoff 
now  on  the  inside  of  the  outline  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  draw  the  inte- 
rior lines.    Lay  off  now  the  partitions  marking  the  rooms ;  these  partition 
may  be  represented  by  a  single  line  or  by  two  lines.    The  thickness  of 
partijdon  for  such  an  edifice  will  be  firom  4  to  5  inches.    The  dimensieiu^ 
as  generally  marked,  should  be  from  outside  lines  to  centres  of  partitions, 
or  from  centres  to  centres  of  partitions,  as  much  more  determinate  for  the 
carpenter  to  work  fix)m  than  dimensions  in  the  clear,  that  is,  between  pfi^ 
titions,  or  actual  space  in  the  rooms.     Lay  off  now  the  position  of  the 
windows,  which  are  to  be  3  feet  wide.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  we  nmgt 
strive  in  general  to  preserve  uniformity  both  in  inside  and  outside  appear- 
ance.    Here  we  wish  the  front  window  to  be,  as  near  as  possible,  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  also,  on  the  outside,  to  be  uniform  with  the  posi" 
tion  of  tlie  door.    The  side  of  tlie  door  may  be  4  feet  from  the  end  of  the 
house;  mark  its  position  and  width ;  but  the  side  of  the  window,  if  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  will  bo  5  feet  4  iuclies  from  the  opposite  comer;  make 
it  5  feet,  and  lay  off  the  window  in  the  rear  opposite  to  the  front  window. 
The  openings  for  windows  are  distinguished  from  those  for  doors  by 
straight  lines  drawn  across  the  aperture.    The  window  in  the  end  of  the 
house,  to  present  an  uniform  appearance  outside,  should  be  in  the  centre, 
and  this  position  will  also  suit  the  purpose  for  which  the  room  is  designed, 
a  blank  comer  being  necessary  for  the  bed.     Lay  off  now  the  position  of 
the  firei)lace  in  the  centre  of  the  end  of  the  room  and  of  the  stnicture, 
the  opening  to  be  3  feet,  the  width  of  the  jambs  8  inches  each,  and  the 
width  of  the  back  2  feet  4  inches.     Draw  lines  for  a  partition  flush  with 
the  face  of  the  chimney  to  one  side  of  the  room,  with  an  opening  for  a 
.door  to  bo  for  a  closet  or  pantry ;  all  the  inside  doors  to  be  2  feet  10  inches 
widey-  ^  *ie  represented  by  openings  in  the  partitions  merely.    Lay 
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off  the  stairs,  as  shown  in  tho  lobby,  2  feet  9  inches  long.  Now  fill  in  the 
space  between  tho  interior  and  exterior  outlines  of.  tho  walls  and  partition 
in  black,  leaving  the  openings  for  the  doors  and  ^vindows  widiout  color, 
and  the  plan  is  complete.  The  filling  is  not  necessary,  but  it  adds  consid- 
erably to  the  distinctness,  and  is  more  explanatory  to  persons  not  conver- 
sant vrith  drawings,  than  leaving  it  in  plain  outline. 

To  construct  the  front  elevation  (fig.  2),  project  tlio  various  points  or 
position  of  the  comers,  window  and  door,  as  shown  on  the  plan,  and  extend 
the  lines  of  projection  as  high  as  may  be  necessary  above  tlie  lino  ED; 
on  those  lines  mark  off  tho  height  of  window  and  door,  the  height  of  the 
eaves  in  projecting  must  be  determined  from  tho  end  elevation ;  finish  the 
window  and  door  with  lines  to  represent  caps  and  sills,  and  whatever  other 
lines  may  be  necessary  for  the  style  of  finish  of  the  drawing.  On  the  line 
C  D  erect  also  the  outlines  of  the  end  elevation,  taking  the  horizontal  di- 
mensions from  the  plan,  and  projecting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  vertical  ones 
from  the  front  elevation.  Establish  the  ridge  of  the  roof  by  setting  off 
the  height  of  the  pitch  on  the  centre  line  above  the  caves,  and  draw  the 
various  lines  to  represent  the  boarding  and  cornice.  Draw  the  chimney 
in  the  centre  above  the  ridge.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  chimney  is  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  house,  and  may  be  represented  in  lighter  lines  than 
the  rest  of  tho  drawing.  The  base  of  tho  chimney  and  the  eaves  are  to 
be  projected  on  the  front  elevation.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  many  lines 
may  be  projected,  either  from  the  front  to  the  side  elevation,  or  vice  versa; 
the  true  way  is  to  construct  both  elevations  together. 

Tlie  outline  of  the  section  (fig.  4),  may  be  taken  from  the  end  elevation 
or  may  be  constructed  directly  from  the  dimensions.  Tlio  roof  is  con- 
Btructed  of  the  plainest  form,  as  being  of  very  moderate  span,  and  the 
attic  may  bo  finished  for  occupation.  Tlie  dimensions  given  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  in  all  the  figures,  is  such  as  would  be  sufllcicnt  for  the 
class  of  building  and  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.  Tlie  learner  will 
copy  the  details  as  laid  down,  but  on  the  scale  which  has  been  adopted. 

The  cellar  plan  (fig.  5),  is  easily  deduced  from  the  ground  or  first  floor 
plan  (fig.  1). 

Plate  v.,  represents  plans  of  familiar  forms  of  houses,  all  drawn  to  the 
same  scale,  as  illustrations  to  the  student,  and  as  examples  to  be  copied  on 
a  larger  scale.  The  same  letters  of  reference  are  used,  on  all  the  plans,  for 
rooms  intended  for  similar  purposes.  Tlius,  K  K  designate  kitchens,  cook- 
ing rooms,  or  laundries,  D  D  eating  rooms,  S  S  sleeping  rooms,  P  P  draw- 
ing rooms,  parlors,  or  libraries,  jp^  pantries,  cliina  or  store  closets,  or  clothes- 
preflBee,  e  a  water-closets  and  bath  rooms. 
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The  plans  and  eleTations  given  in  Plate  IV,  represent  as  small  a  dwell- 
iiig  house  as  there  should  be  occasion  for  boUdiiig.  Fig.  1,  Plate  V.,  ii 
the  first  floor  plau  of  a  house  coiitwniiig  one  room  more,  which  niav  be 
used  either  as  an  eating  or  drawing  room.  Figs.  3  and  3',  are  the  tust  and 
second  Boor  plans  of  a  still  larger  house.  Fig.  3  is  the  floor  plan  of  tbt 
same  house  differently  arranged,  tLe  kitchen  being  in  the  basement.  Fig* 
4,  die  same,  with  an  L  in  the  rear  for  the  kitchen.  These  plans  are  all  oi 
eqnare  houses,  and  altlioiigh  not  picturesque  in  their  elevations,  toe  yet 
very  convenient  and  economical  atmctnrcs;  they  are  intended  for  the 
country.  The  sheds  and  back  offices  should  be  beneath  a  different  notf 
but  attached  or  not  to  the  main  building  as  may  be  desired. 

Figs.  5,  6,  and  7,  are  first  flour  plans  of  hoii6i?s  of  a  different  outline^ 
but  yet  imifomi,  or  nearly  so ;  in  subsequent  plates  will  be  found  iUns- 
tiations  of  more  varied  forms  of  houses.  In  the  cities,  houeee  an 
iDOsUj  coniined  to  one  form  in  their  geueral  outline,  a  rectangle.  Figg. 
8  and  9  may  be  taken  as  the  usual  tj-pe  of  Kcw  Tork  City  hooBcs.  Fig» 
8,  8',  8',  are  tlic  basement,  Srst,  and  second  flotir  plans  of  a  Basement 
bcniBe,  three  rooms  dei'p.  There  is  tisually  a  cellar  beneath  the  basement, 
bat  in  some  cases  there  are  front  vaults,  entered  bencatli  the  steps  to  the 
front  door;  the  entrance  to  the  ba^meut  itself  is  also  beneath  the  steps. 
The  front  room  of  the  basement  may  be  used  as  an  eating  nxim,  for  the 
servants'  sleeping  room,  biUiarda  or  hbrary.  llie  nsnsl  dining  room  is  on 
the  first  fioor ;  a  dumb  waiter  being  placed  in  the  butler's  pantry  j>, 
for  convenience  in  transporting  dishes  to  and  from  the  kitehetL  The  ob- 
jection to  three  room  deep  houses  is  that  the  central  room  is  too  dark,  being 
lighted  by  sash  folding  doors  between  that  and  the  front  or  rear  rooms  or 
both.  Fig.  8'"  is  a  modification  to  avoid  this  objection,  the  dining  room, 
or  tea  room  as  It  is  generally  called,  being  bnilt  as  L,  so  that  there  is  at 
least  one  window  in  the  central  room  opening  directly  ont-doois.  Figs.  9, 
9',  9',  9'",  are  plans  of  the  several  floors  of  an  English  Basement  house  so 
called,  distingoished  from  the  former  in  that  the  principal  floor  is  up  one 
flight  of  stairs,  llie  first  story  or  basement,  is  bnt  one  or  two  steps  above 
the  street,  and  contains  the  dining  room,  with  its  butler's  pantry  and  dumb 
waiter,  a  small  sitting  room,  with,  in  some  cases,  a  small  bed  room  in  the 
room  in  the  rear  of  it.  The  kitchen  is  situated  beneath  the  dining  room, 
in  the  sub-basement.  The  grade  of  the  yard  is  in  general  some  few  steps 
above  the  floor  of  the  kitchen.  Vaults  for  coal  and  provisions  are  exca- 
vated either  beneath  the  pavement  in  front  or  beneath  the  yard.  The 
advantages  of  this  form  of  house  are  the  small  sitting  room  on  the  first 
floor,  which  in  small  fiunilies,  and  in  Hie  winter  months,  is  the  most  fr»- 
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about  once  and  a  half  the  width ;  if  much  longer  than  this,  break  up  the 
walls  by  transoms  or  projections.  As  to  the  particular  dimensions  no  rules 
can  be  given,  it  must  depend  on  every  person's  taste  and  means.  20  x  16 
may  be  considered  a  fair  medium  size  for  a  regular  living  room  parlor,  not 
a  drawing  room.  The  same  size  will  answer  very  well  for  a  sleeping  room. 
The  usual  width  of  single  beds  is  2  feet  8  inches,  of  three-quarter  3  feet 
6  inches,  of  whole  4  feet  6  inches,  the  length  6  feet  6  inches,  so  that  if 
adequate  means  of  ventilation  are  provided,  it  is  easy  to  see  into  how  small 
quarters  persons  may  be  thrust  The  bed  should  not  stand  too  near  the 
fire,  nor  between  two  windows ;  its  most  convenient  position  is  head  against 
an  interior  wall,  with  a  space  on  each  side  of  at  least  2  feet. 

Pantries. — Closets  for  crockery  should  not  be  less  than  14  inches  in 
wid&  in  the  clear;  for  the  hanging  up  of  clothes,  not  less  than  18  inches, 
and  should  be  attached  to  every  bed  room.  For  medium  houses,  the  closets 
of  large  sleeping  rooms  should  be  at  least  3  feet  wide,  with  hanging  room, 

« 

and  drawers  and  shelves.  There  should  also  bo  blanket  closets,  for  the 
storing  of  blankets  and  linen ;  these  should  be  accessible  from  the  entries, 
and  may  be  in  the  attic.  Store  closets  should  also  be  arranged  for  gro- 
ceries and  sweetmeats. 

Passages. — ^The  front  entries  are  usually  6  feet  wide  in  the  clear ;  com- 
mon passage  ways  are  usually  3  feet  wide ;  these  are  what  are  required,  but 
ample  passages  give  an  important  effect  to  the  appearance  of  the  houses. 
The  width  of  principal  stairs  should  be  not  less  than  3  feet,  and  all  first 
dass  houses,  especially  those  not  provided  with  water-closets  and  slop 
Binks  on  the  chamber  floor,  should  have  two  pair  of  stairs,  a  front  and 
a  back  pair ;  the  back  stairs  may  not  necessarily  be  over  2  feet  6  inches 
in  width. 

The  Height  of  Stories. — ^It  is  usual  to  make  the  height  of  all  the  rooms 
on  each  floor  equal,  it  can  be  avoided  by  furring  down,  or  by  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  stories,  by  the  introduction  of  a  mezzonine  or  intermediate 
rtory  over  the  smaller  rooms.  Both  remedies  are  objectionable ;  the  more 
tttistic  way  is  to  obviate  the  appearance  of  disproportionate  height  by 
Cleans  stated  above. 

The  average  height  of  the  stories  for  such  city  dwellings  as  we  have 
given  plans  of  are :  cellar^  6  feet  6  inches,  common  basement  8  to  9  feet, 
Boglifih  basement  9  to  10,  principal  story  12  to  15,  flrst  chamber  floor  10 
to  13,  other  chamber  floors  8'  to  10  feet,  all  in  the  clear.  For  country 
houses  the  smaller  of  the  dimensions  are  more  commonly  used.  Attic 
Btories  are  sometimes  but  a  trifle  over  6  feet  in  height,  but  are  of  course 
objectionable. 
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DiimU  qf  pairt».  iSjCatr^  consist  of  the  IvwmZ  or  j<f»  on  wU 
our  feet,  and  rtMtv,  upright  pieces  sapportiiig  the  treads  each  tread  and 
riser  forms  a  stair.  If  the  treads  are  parallel  ihej  are  called  jUmti^  if  Im 
at  one  end  flian  the  other,  thej  are  called  mmign;  in  figs.  1  and  8,  Flak 
Y.,  both  kinds  are  shown*  Any  wide  step,  for  the  pnipoae  of  restfaif^  ii 
called  a  Ionising.  The  height  firom  the  top  of  the  nearest  step  to  the  oeOr 
ing  above,  is  called  the  hsadway.  Hie  edge  of  the  step  which  is  lonnded 
is  called  a  noaing,  as  fig.  6,  Plate  Y. ;  if  a  small  hoUow  h  be  f^bied  in 
the  angle  of  the  nosing  and  riser,  it  is  called  a  moiMei  nosing.  The  pieeei 
which  support  the  ends  of  the  stairs  are  called  strings,  that  against  the 
wall  the  ioaU  Btring^  the  other  the  outer  firing.  Besides  the  strings, 
pieces  of  timber  are  framed  and  placed  beneath  the  fliers,  called  cmrriagm. 
The  opening  on  plan  (which  must  occnr  between  the  enter  strings,  if  4Mij 
are  not  perpendicular  over  each  other),  is  called  the  wM  hdle^  A,  fig.  t, 
Plate  YL 

Hie  breadth  of  stairs  in  general  use  is  firom  9  to  IS  indies.  In  Ik 
best  staircases,  the  breadth  should  never  be  less  thaa  IS  inches,  nor  mm 
than  15.  The  height  of  the  riser  should  be  the  more,  Ihe  less  the  widdi 
of  the  tread ;  for  a  15  inch  tread  the  riser  should  be  6  inches  hi^  fiir  U 
inches,  6^^  for  9  inches,  8.  In  laying  out  the  plan  of  stairs,  having  d6te^ 
mined  the  starting  point  either  at  bottom  or  top  as  the  ease  may  be,  find 
exactly  the  height  of  the  story ;  divide  this  by  the  height  you  suppose  the 
riser  should  be.  Thus  (fig.  1 ),  if  the  height  of  the  story  and  thickness  of 
floor  be  9  feet,  and  we  suppose  the  riser  should  be  about  7  inches  high, 

then  108  inches,  divided  by  7  =  I5f . 

It  is  clear  that  there  must  bo  an  even  number  of  steps,  either  16  or  15; 
to  be  near  to  what  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  height  of  the  riser,  adopt  15, 

then  VV  =  ^A  inches,  height  of  riser. 

For  this  particular  case  we  assume  the  breadth  of  the  step  as  10  inches, 
and  the  length  at  3  feet,  a  very  usual  length,  seldom  exceeding  4  feet  in 
the  best  staircases  of  private  houses. 

Lay  oS  (fig.  1),  the  outside  of  the  stairs,  two  parallel  lines  3  feet  apart, 
and  space  oW  from  the  point  of  beginning  14  treads  of  10  inches  each,  and 
draw  the  cross  parallel  lines,  and  we  have  the  plan  of  the  stairs.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  tlie  nimiber  of  treads  is  always  one  less  than  the  number 
of  risers,  the  reason  of  which  will  appear  by  observing  tlie  elevation,  fig.  -• 

To  construct  the  elevation,  the  line  of  the  stair  in  plan  may  be  pro- 
jected, and  the  height  be  divided  into  the  number  of  risers,  15  of  7}  inches 
each,  and  cross  parallels  drawn  through  these  points. 
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When  the  stairs  are  circular,  or  consist  in  part  of  winders  and  fliers,  as 
in  fig.  3,  the  width  of  the  tread  of  the  winders  should  be  measured  on  the 
central  line.  The  construction  of  the  elevation  of  a  circular  flight  may  be 
understood  from  flgs.  3  and  4. 

The  drawing  of  elevation  of  stairs  is  in  general  necessary,  to  determine 
the  opening  necessary  to  be  framed  in  tlie  upper  floor,  to  secure  proper 
headway.  Thus  (fig.  2),  the  distance  between  the  nearest  stair  and  the 
ceiling,  at  a,  should  not  be  less  than  6  feet ;  a  more  ample  space  improves 
the  looks  of  the  stairway ;  but  if  we  are  confined  in  our  limits,  this,  will  de- 
termine the  position  of  one  trimmer,  the  other  will  be  of  course  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs.  When  one  flight  is  placed  over  another,  the  space  required 
for  timber  and  plastering,  under  the  steps,  is  about  6  inches  for  ordinary 
stairs. 

Fig.  6  represents  a  circular  flight  of  stairs  without  a  well  hole,  the  nar- 
row ends  of  the  winders  being  mortised  into  a  central  shaft  or  n^wel. 
The  same  term  is  also  aj)plied  to  the  first  baluster  or  post  of  the  h^nd  rail. 
The  objection  to  all  circular  stairs  of  this  form,  or  with  a  small  well  hole, 
is  that  there  is  too  much  difference  between  the  width  of  the  tread,  but  a 
small  portion  being  of  a  suitable  size.  The  handsomest  and  easiest  stairs 
are  straight  runsj  divided  into  landings,  intermediate  of  the  stories,  and 
either  continuing  then  in  the  same  line,  or  turning  at  right  angles,  or 
making  a  full  return. 

The  top  of  tlie  hand  rail  should,  in  general,  be  about  2  feet  10  inches 
above  the  nosing,  and  should  follow  the  general  line  of  the  steps.  Tlie 
angles  of  the  head  rail  should  always  be  eased  off,  as  shown  at  the  top  and 
bottom  in  fig.  2.  A  common  form  of  the  hand  rail  is  shown  (fig.  7) ;  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  in  part  it  is  designed,  that  is,  of  affording  an 
assistance  in  ascending  or  descending,  it  should  not  be  wider  than  the 
grasp  of  the  hand,  and  where  for  architectural  effect  a  more  massive  form 
may  be  necessary,  it  is  very  convenient,  and  may  be  very  ornamental,  to 
have  a  sort  of  double  form,  that  is,  a  smaller  one  planted  on  top  of  the 
larger,  as  in  fig.  8. 

Doors. — ^Fig.  9  represents  the  elevation,  and  fig.  10  the  horizontal  sec- 
tion of  a  common  inside  door.  A  A  are  the  stil^,  B,  C,  H,  D,  the  hottom^ 
lockjjparting,  and  top  ra/U^  E  the^an«Z»,  and  F  the  muntin  ;  the  combina- 
tion of  mouldings  and  offsets  around  the  door,  G,  is  called  the  a/rchitrave  / 
in  the  section,  a  a  are  tlie  partition  studs,  h  h  the  door  jarribs. 

With  regard  to  the  proportions  of  internal  doors,  they  should  depend 
k  Bonie  d^ree  on  the  size  of  the  apartments ;  in  a  small  room  a  large 

r  wktmjB  glTes  it  a  diminutive  appearance,  but  doors  leading  from  the 
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eaino  entry,  wliicli  are  brought  into  the  same  view,  should  be  of  unifoim 
height.  The  Emaller  diKirs  which  are  fonnd  on  sale  are  2  ft.  4  in.  x  6  feet ;  | 
for  water  cloeete,  or  very  small  pantries,  they  are  Bomeliniea  made  as  uar-  ' 
row  as  20  inches,  but  any  l^s  height  than  6  feet  will  not  afford  requisite 
head  room.  2  ft,  9  m.  x  7  ft-,  3  ft.  x  7  ft.  6  in.,  or  3  ft.  6  in.  x  8  it,  are 
well  proportioned  6  panelled  doors,  Bnt  the  apparent  proportions  of  a 
dctor  may  be  varied  by  the  omJBeion  of  the  parting  rail,  making  tlie  door 
i  panelled,  or  narrowed  etill  more  by  the  omiBsion  of  the  lock  rail,  making 
a  2  panelled  donr.  Sometimes  the  mnntin  is  omitted,  making  bat  one 
panel;  but  this  of  course  will  not  add  to  the  appearance  of  width,  but  the 
reveree.  Wide  panels  are  objectionable,  as  they  are  apt  to  shrink  from 
the  mouldings  and  crack. 

When  the  width  of  the  door  exceeds  5  feet,  it  is  generally  made  in  two 
parts,  each  part  being  hung  to  its  side  of  the  frame,  or  one  part  hung  to 
the  other,  so  as  to  fold  back  like  a  shnttcr ;  nr  the  parts  may  be  made  to 
elide  back  into  pockets  or  grooves  in  the  partition,  as  shown  in  plan  and 
horizontal  section,  fi^.  11  and  12.  One  of  the  doors  in  the  drawing  i« 
shown  as  a  sash  door,  the  otiier  close  panels,  so  as  to  give  two  ill nstrst ions 
in  the  same  diagram ;  tlie  same  may  be  said  of  tlie  architrave.  It  may  he 
unnecessary  to  say  that  in  cougtniction  both  sides  and  doors  sliould  be  uni- 
form, Tlie  upper  jiaoela  of  the  close  door  may  be  madi?  of  gla^^s ;  the 
finish  around  this  half  of  the  door  is  with  an  architrave,  as  in  fig.  9,  bat 
with  different  mouldings.  The  finish  over  the  other  half  of  the  door  is  an 
entablature,  supported  by  pilasters  A,  commonly  called  by  carpenters 
antffi,  though  not  correctly  so,  the  ants  being  pilasters  at  the  end  of  a  pro- 
jecting walk 

Figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  VH.,  are  the  elevation  and  horizontal  section  of  an 
antffl  finished  outside  door,  with  «ide  lights  C  C,  and  a  top,  fan,  or  tran- 
«om  light  B.  The  bar  A  is  called  a  traiisom,  and  tliis  term  is  applied 
generally  to  horizontal  bars  extending  across  openings,  or  even  across 

Fig.  3  is  the  elevation  of  an  outside  folding  door.  The  plan  (fig,  4). 
shows  a  vestibule  V,  and  an  interior  door.  The  outer  doors,  when  open, 
fold  back  into  the  pockets  or  recesses,  pp,  in  the  wall.  This  is  the  present 
usual  form  of  doors  for  first-class  houses  in  this  city.  The  fan  lights  are 
made  semicircular,  and  also  the  head  of  the  upper  panels  of  the  door; 
these  panels  in  the  interior  or  vestibule  door  are  of  glass. 

Windows  are  apertures  for  the  admiBsion  of  light  to  the  building,  fw 
ventilation,  and  for  looking  ont.  When  used  for  the  admission  of  ligb^ 
odIt,  tiie  Bashes  may  be  stationary,  as  tboy  sometimes  are  in  churches,  bat 
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for  most  pofiitionB  they  are  intended  for  all  these  purpoBes,  and  therefore 
the  sashes  are  made  to  open,  either  by  sUding  vertically,  or  laterally,  or 
like  doors. 

The  first  is  the  common  form  of  window,  the  sashes  are  generally  bal- 
anced by  weights;  the  second,  except  in  a  cheap  form  in  mechanics'  shops, 
are  seldom  used ;  the  third  are  called  casements,  or  French  windows. 

Figs.  6  and  6  represent  the  parts  of  the  common  sash  window  and  its 
shutters,  broken,  so  as  to  show  the  details  on  a  large  scale.  The  general 
outside  appearance  of  this  window  is  familiar,  and  represented  simply  in 
the  elevations,  Plate  IV.  Fig.  5,  Plate  VII.,  is  the  elevation  of  the  win- 
dow and  shutter,  in  which  S  designates  the  sill  of  the  sash  frame,  "W  the 
stone  sill,  with  a  wash  to  discharge  the  water,  B  is  the  bottom  rail  of  the 
sash,  M  the  meeting  rails,  and  T  the  top  rail,  H  is  the  head  of  the  sash 
frame,  A  the  architrave  similar  to  that  around  doors.  In  the  sectional 
plan,  C  (J  are  the  window  stiles^  F  the  jpuUey  stUcy  w  w  the  sash  weights,  p 
the  parting  strip,  and  D  D  double  fold  shutters.  Sash  windows  for  dwell- 
ings are  almost  always  made  with  twelve  lights,  six  in  each  sash.  The 
height  of  the  window  must  of  course  depend  on  the  height  of  the  room. 
Unless  the  windows  begin  from,  or  nearly  from,  the  floor,  the  point  a 
(fig.  5),  may  be  fixed  at  a  height  of  about  30  inches  above  the  floor,  and 
the  top  of  the  window  sufficiently  below  the  ceiling  to  allow  space  for  the 
architrave  or  other  finish  above  the  window,  and  for  the  cornice  of  the 
room,  if  there  be  any ;  a  little  space  between  these  adds  to  the  effect.  For 
common  windows,  the  width  of  the  sash  is  4  inches  more  than  that  of  the 
glass,  and  the  height  6  inches  more  ;  thus  the  sash  of  a  window  3  lights 
wide  and  4  lights  high,  of  12  x  16  glass,  is  3  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  5  feet 
10  inches  high.  In  plate  glass  windows  more  width  is  taken  for  the  stiles 
and  rails.  The  most  usual  sizes  of  glass  are  7  x  9,  8  x  10,  9  x  12, 10  x  12, 
10  x  14, 11  x  15, 12  X  16,  12  x  18, 12  x  20, 14  x  20,  but  glass  may  be  had 
of  intermediate  or  of  much  larger  sizes.  Plate  glass,  either  polished  or 
rough,  may  be  had  of  size  as  large  as  14  x  7  feet. 

Fig.  7  represents  the  elevation  of  half  of  a  French  window,  the  same 
letters  designate  similar  parts  as  in  fig.  5.  A  transom  bar  is  often  framed 
between  the  meeting  rails,  and  in  this  case  the  upper  sash  may  be  movable ; 
in  the  fig.  it  is  fixed.  An  upright,  called  a  rmdlion^  is  often  introduced  in 
the  centre,  against  which  the  sash  shuts.  Fig.  8  is  a  section  of  the  eleva- 
tion, fig.  9  of  the  plan. 

For  convenience  of  egress  and  ingress,  the  lower  sashes  should  not  be 
less  than  5  feet  6  inches  high,  that  is,  when  the  window  opens  on  a  stoop  or 
balcony.    It  will  be  seen  that  in  both  forms  of  sash  the  bottom  rail  is  the 
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widest,  and  that  for  the  same  aperture  the  French  window  admitg  the  least 
light.  The  chief  objection  to  this  irindofr  lies  in  the  difficnltj  <^  Iceepii^ 
i>ut  the  rain  at  the  bottom  in  a  dririDg  Etwm.  To  obviate  this,  the  atnall 
moulding  </,  with  a  drip  or  nndercat,  is  nailed  to  the  bottom  rail ;  bot  fte 
more  effectoal  means  is  the  patent  weather  strip,  the  same  as  used  on  ont> 
eide  doors, 

Tlie  u]ost  simple  exterior  finish  for  windows  in  brick  or  stone  houses,  is 
a  plain  stone  cap  and  sill,  the  height  of  the  cap  for  common  apertures 
being  from  four  to  fire  courses  of  brict,  and  the  sill  three  courses,  the 
latter  always  to  project  from  one  to  two  inches  bevond  the  line  of  brick- 
work. UeuallT  in  wooden  structures,  and  often  in  stone  and  brick,  an 
architrave  is  formed  around  the  window  ^figs.  54,  and  55).  For  briA 
houses  the  facings  are  made  of  stone.  The  architrave  should  not  project 
so  much  as  to  interiere  with  the  shotting  back  of  the  blinds.  Blinds  ara 
commonly  three^ighths  of  an  inch  narrower,  and  one  inch  longer  than 
the  sash. 


^^i 


Fiir.  .1i>  rojire-iont^  a  *ec:i>*!i  .11  tV.e  nnhh  ap-^-.iri.!  th^'  {■.■:r..:;i  ,.(  tin-  wail 
of  a  r""m.  A.  i>  the  I';ijo,  ci,iririr:i:i^  •.■!'  a  y\:v.:i  ?tri]'  i>r  ekirrin-r.  ^vit!l  a 
itKntliliii^  .iK^vo  it.  P.  i.i  tlio  siir!':i,-;o 'T  cluiiu  mil:  bcnrocn  iIk'-o,  i;  i- 
tk-'t  H!U!'?ii:il  !■>  havo  n  [laiiillci  .ir  p'.uin  ^.'a^i.  (.■alk'd  iho  lia-l..  T!k' 
n.niir'.i  pla^torii!^  U  iijiial'.v  0'i'.t::;;:ia  xo  tiii'  i^—t,  ihc  skirting  ainl  siirliaw.' 
an'  t!:oii  naili^i  i^ii.  tlio  harvl  tiTiisli  is  noxt  ]>nt  -.-n.  and  lastly  the  I'iCH' 
mouUiiiiT.  Tlio  ['a;!o!s  01'  tlio  ilado  .iro  iiiiirateil  in  -mI  or  dlstcmi'or;  the 
surbai^e  is  seldom  u^ed  but  in  diutm;  rv>oms  or  offices. 
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For  the  finish  of  the  angle  of  the  wall  and  ceiling,  the  cornice  adds 
oflen  to  the  architectural  effect.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  mouldings  similar  to  the  style  of  finish  of  the 
houses,  extending  around  the  room.  Fig.  67  exhibits 
the  section  of  quite  a  simple  one.  The  effect  of  the 
cornice  is  to  diminish  the  apparent  height  of  the 
room ;  for  low  rooms,  if  adopted,  it  should  extend  in 
width  on  the  ceiling,  and  but  little  in  depth  on  the 
wall,  and  the  reverse  where  an  opposite  eflfect  is  desired. 

Fire-Placea. — ^Fire-places  for  wood  are  made  with  flaring  jambs  of  the 
form  shown  in  plan,  fig.  68 ;  the  depth  from  1  foot  to  16  inches,  the  width 
of  opening  in  front  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  room  to  be  warmed ;  height  2  feet  3  inches  to  2  feet  9  inches,  the 
width  of  back  about  8  inches  less  than  in  front ;  but  at  present  fire-places 
for  wood  are  seldom  used,  stoves  and  grates  having  superseded  the  fire- 
place.    The  space  requisite  for  the  largest  grate  need  not  exceed  2  feet  in 


Fig.  67. 


Fig.  68. 


'^^^^^^^^'^^^MM^^^^^^^^ 


Fig.  60. 

width  by  8  inches  in  depth.  Tlie  requisite  depth  is  given  by  the  projec- 
tion of  the  grate,  and  of  the  mantel-piece.  Fig.  60  represents  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  mantel-piece  of  very  usual  proportions.  The  length  of  the  mantel 
is  5  feet  6  inches,  the  width  at  base  4  feet  6  inches,  the  height  of  opening 
2  feet  7  inches,  and  width  2  feet  9  inches.  A  portion  of  this  opening  is 
covered  by  the  iron  sides  or  architrave  of  the  grate,  and  the  actual  open 
space  would  not  probably  exceed  18  inches  in  width  by  2  feet  in  height. 
The  sizes  of  fines  are  8  x  8,  4  x  12,  and  8  x  12  inches.  In  brick  or  stone 
houses  the  fines  are  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  but  when  distinct 
they  have  an  outside  shell  of  a  half  brick  or  4  inches.  The  fines  of  differ- 
ent fire-places  should  be  distinct,  those  from  the  lower  stories  pass  up 
through  the  jambs  of  the^pper  fire-places,  and  keeping  side  by  side  with 
but  half  a  brick  between  them,  are  topped  out,  sometimes  in  a  cluster, 
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h  i.  Divide  e  h  and  ef  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts ;  from  d 
draw  straight  lines  to  the  points  of  division  in  efj  and  from  k  draw  lines 
to  meet  those  others  successivelv.  The  intersections  so  found  are  points  in 
the  cur^'e,  which  may  be  traced  accordingly. 

To  describe  a  Cavttto. — The  cavetto  is  described  like  the  Roman  ovolo: 

by  circular  arcs,  as  shown  in 
figs.  73  and  74.  Sometimes 
it  is  composed  of  two  circular 
arcs  united  (fig.  75) ;  set  off 
b  e^  two-thirds  of  the  projec- 
tion, draw  the  vertical  hd 
equal  to  b  e,  and  on  d  describe  tha  arc  h  i.  Join  e  d  and  produce  it  to  j> ; 
draw  1  n  perpendicular  to  ^  ^,  set  off  fi  o  equal  to  fi  i,  and  draw  the 
horizontal  line  op  meeting  ep ;  on p  describe  the  arc  to  to  complete  the 
curve" 

To  describe  a  Cyma  recta^  or  Ogef. — ^The  ogee  (fig.  76),  is  compounded 

-^    h\   of  a  concave  and  a  convex  surface.     Join  a 
and  b.  the  extremities  of  the  curve,  and  bisect 


7 


D 


ru.:* 


Fig.  74. 


F1«.73l 


^  /"'        ab  2lX  c :  on  a,  o,  as  centres,  with  the  radius 

I      "^     a^c.  describe  arcs  cutting  at  d ;  and  on  J,  e, 

Fii  T&  Fii  77.  de>en]>e  arc?  curriiiir  at  f.     On  d  and  i\  as 

contrt-s,  doscrihe  the  arc?  a  *\  cl\  C"Tiu»'>:!il:  the  m«»uldinir. 

T"  th.-<'^i\h':  a  C*jt".'.i  /*•>•' /A'^  ,,r  Tv"i\. — ^Tlio  t>}l*'n  itig.  77 >,  like  tlie 
t'iree,  is  a  c«»iu!M»uiid  curve,  and  i<  di>:i:i::vii>lKMl  tr»»ni  the  i-tlier  ]»v  liavinix 

—      •  1    tlie  c-'iivcx  part  ui'i»oriiifSt.      It  is  d^-scribed  in  the 

'    "^     l")     same  inaTHier  :is  the  ••:ree. 

-A'vr . — Ii*  the  curve  he  required  t«"»  l»e  matle  quicker, 
a  sh'  -rrer  radius  than  «r  '^  must  he  cmpl'  'ved.  TIk*  pn»jec- 
ti-«!i  ft*  the  iii"uM::'.g  n  h  •tiir.  7r»',  is  usually  equal  t«»  the 

^cc-•::d.  the  Gr«.vk  :a!  -ii.     J- -in  tiie  extreme  p^'irits  '^  h  »tiir.  7"^':  hisect 

^  *:.h  at  ',  a!id  i-n  '.r  ', '•^\  de-cr:he  scmicircks.  Draw 
;erT  v-r.dic'.f.ars  •^',  Arc.  iV'-m  a  in;mhtT  "1*  {».»iiits  in 
c  :\  -.  ^',  !!Aeti:-;^  r:.e  circ;i!:.:Vrt!iccs  ;  and  t'r'»m  rlie  same 
{■•'ir.'s  sot  ••!:'  •.■'riz-tital  liiu--  O'^'ial  t«»  tlu-  rc'«-i»i.*ctivo 
i'er:'v!.«i:v*i:hir>  :  '.  ;;  e'^:;;-.!  t"  '  '/  t'-r  example.  The 
e::rve  'ii'.o  '  .'.   ',  tir.ced  thr"":^h  the  ends  "f  the  liuos, 

T    '  N    ^*'-    '  .V'  ^^^ — Pivivie  t!ie  perjHiidictilar  t/J 
<Hir.  7l»',  into  thn.o  equal  ports:  and  with  the  lirst,  at\ 


V^c 


Tu. :». 
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as  radius,  and  on  centre  «,  describe  the  arc  afh;  on  the  perpendicular  co^ 
set  off  c  2  equal  to  a  e^  join  e  I  and  bisect  it  by  the  perpendicular  o  d^ 
meeting  co  at  o.  On  centre  o^  with  radius  o  Oj  describe  the  arc  ch  to 
complete  the  figure. 


OBDEBS     OF     ABOHITEOTUBE. 

Order,  in  architecture,  is  a  system  or  assemblage  of  parts  subject  to 
certain  uniform  established  proportions,  regulated  by  the  office  each  part 
has  to  perform.  An  order  may  be  said  to  be  the  genus,  whereof  the  spe- 
cies are  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite ;  and  consists  of 
two  essential  parts :  a  column  and  entablature. 

These  are  subdivided,  the  first  into  three  parts,  namely :  the  base,  the 
shaft,  and  the  capital.  The  second  also  into  three  parts,  namely :  the 
architrave,  or  chief  beam,  C,  Plate  VJIL,  which  stands  inmiediately  on 
the  column ;  the  frieze  B,  which  lies  on  the  architrave ;  and  the  cornice  A, 
which  is  the  crowning  or  uppermost  member  of  an  order.  In  the  subdi- 
visions certain  horizontal  members  are  used,  which  from  the  curved  form 
of  their  edges  are  called  mouldings,  the  construction  of  which  has  already 
been  explained,  and  their  application  may  be  seen  on  the  Plate  ;  thus  a  is 
the  ogee,  h  the  corona,  c  the  ovolo,  d  the  cavetto,  which  with  fillets  com- 
pose the  comice,yy*thefasci».  The  capital  of  the  column  consists  of  the 
upper  member  or  abacus  ff,  the  ovolo  moulding  <?,  the  astragal  iij  and 
the  neck  A.  The  base  consists  of  the  torus  ^,  and  the  plinth  I.  The 
character  of  an  order  is  displayed,  not  only  in  its  column,  but  in  its  general 
forms  and  detail,  whereof  the  column  is,  as  it  were,  the  regulator ;  the  ex- 
pression being  of  strength,  grace,  elegance,  lightness,  or  richness.  Though 
a  building  be  without  columns,  it  is  nevertheless  said  to  be  of  an  order, 
if  its  details  be  regulated  according  to  the  method  prescribed  for  such 
order. 

In  all  the  orders  a  similar  unit  of  reference  is  adopted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  their  various  parts.  Thus,  the  lower  diameter  of  the  column  is 
taken  as  the  proportional  measure  for  all  other  parts  and  members,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  subdivided  into  sixty  parts,  called  minutes,  or  into  two 
modules  of  thirty  minutes  each.  Being  proportional  measures,  modules 
and  minutes  are  not  fixed  ones  like  feet  and  inches,  but  are  variable  as  to 
the  actual  dimensions  which  they  express — ^larger  or  smaller,  according  to 
the  actual  size  of  the  diameter  of  the  column.  For  instance,  if  the  diam- 
eter be  just  five  feet,  a  minute,  being  one-sixtieth,  will  be  exactly  one  inch. 
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Therefore  before  commenciDg  to  draw  an  deratioa  of  anj  one  of  ihv-J 
ordeiB,  determine  the  diameter  of  the  colnmn,  and  from  that  form  a  ecaW 
of  equal  parte,  by  sixty  diyisions,  and  then  lay  off  the  widths  and  beightn 
of  the  different  members  according  to  the  proportions  of  iJlie  reqtiiredL 
order  as  marked  in  the  body  or  on  the  sides  of  the  plates. 

Plate  VliL  presents  an  illogtralion  of  the  Tuscan  order,  considered  by 
architects  as  a  epnrioua  or  plain  eort  of  Doric,  and  bardty  entitled  to  re- 
mark as  a  distinct  order.  E,  in  the  frieze  corresponding  to  the  triglyph, 
illustrates  etill  further  the  connecdon  of  the  two  orders ;  bnt  by  many 
architects  this  member  is  not  introduced.  Fig.  I  is  an  elevation  of  cap- 
ital and  entablature,  6g.  3  of  the  base,  and  fig.  3  of  a  detached  capitaL 
Our  example  is  constmcted  according  to  the  roles  giren  by  Vincent 
Scamozzi. 

Examples  of  two  capitals  are  given,  differing  merely  in  the  number  of 
Bumldings  in  the  abacus.  In  fact,  thie  introduction  of  simple  mouldings 
is  abont  the  only  variety  idlowablc  in  the  order.  Ornament  is  not  admit- 
ted, nor  are  the  pillars  ever  Anted, 

A  slightly  convex  curvature,  or  entasis,  is  g^ven  in  execution  to  the 
outline  of  the  shaft  of  a  column,  by  classic  architects,  just  sofficient  to 
cotmtranct  and  correct  its  appearance,  or  Coocied  appearance,  of  curvatars 
in  a  contrary  direction  {i.  e.,  concavely),  which  might  else  take  place,  and 
cause  the  middle  of  the  shaft  to  appear  thinner  than  it  really  is. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  form  of  a  half  column  from  the  Pantheon  at 
Some.  In  fig.  5,  another  example  of  entasis,  the  lower  third  of  the  shaft 
is  uniformly  cylindrical ;  the  two  upper  thirds  are  divided  into  seven  equal 
parts.  On  the  semicircle  shown  in  the  figure,  is  a  chord  cut  off  parallel 
to  the  diameter,  the  length  of  which  is  fifty-two  parts,  only  one-half  being 
shown.  Divide  that  part,  a,  b,  of  the  circumference  between  the  diameter 
and  chord  into  seven  equal  parts,  and  draw  parallel  lines  from  each  division 
to  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  colimm,  which  will  give  the  diameter  of 
the  shaft  at  each  division ;  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  divisions, 
more  diameters  for  different  parts  of  the  shaft  may  be  found. 

Plate  IX.  exhibits  an  example  of  the  Doric  order,  from  the  temple  of 
Minerva  in  the  Island  of  Egina.  The  dimensions  are  given  in  parts  of  the 
diameter,  as  in  the  preceding  plate,  and  the  same  capital  letters  denote 
corresponding  parts.  Fig.  1  is  an  elevation  of  the  capital  and  the  entab- 
lature. Fig.  2  of  the  base,  and  a  part  of  tlie  Poditmi.  Fig.  3  shows  the 
forms  of  the  flutes  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  fig.  4  at  the  base.  Fig.  5, 
the  outline  of  the  capital  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

The  Doric  orAer  may  be  said  to  he  the  original  of  the  Greek  ordeiB, 
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of  which  there  are  properly  but  three :  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian, 
which  differ  in  the  proportion  of  their  parts,  and  in  some  of  the  ornaments 
or  mouldings.  Of  the  Doric,  the  mutules  a  a,  the  triglyphs  6  6,  the  guttee 
or  drops  ddoi  the  entablature,  the  echinus/*,  and  the  annulets  ^  ^  of  the 
capital,  may  be  considered  characteristic.  With  regard  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  triglyphs,  one  is  placed  over  every  column,  and  one  or  more  inter- 
mediately over  every  intercolumn  (or  span  between  two  columns),  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other  that  the  metopes  c,  or  spaces  between  the  tri- 
glyphs, are  square. 

In  the  best  Greek  examples  of  the  order,  there  is  only  a  single  triglyph 
over  each  intercolumn.  One  peculiarity  of  the  Grecian  Doric  frieze  is, 
that  the  end  triglyphs,  instead  of  being,  like  tlie  others,  in  the  same  axis 
or  central  line  as  the  columns  beneath,  are  placed  quite  up  to  the  edge  or 
outer  angle  of  the  frieze.  The  mutules  are  thin  plates  or  shallow  blocks 
attached  to  the  under  side  or  soffit  of  the  corona,  over  each  triglyph  and 
each  metope,  with  the  former  of  which  they  correspond  in  breadth,  and 
their  soffits  or  under-surfaces  are  wrought  into  three  rows  of  guttsa  or 
drops,  conical  or  otherwise  shaped,  each  row  consisting  of  six  guttsB,  or  the 
same  number  as  those  beneath  each  triglyph.  Though  a  few  exceptions  to 
the  contrary  exist,  the  shaft  of  the  Doric  column .  was  generally  what  is 
technically  called  fluted.  The  number  of  channels  is  either  sixteen  or 
twenty,  afterwards  increased  in  the  other  orders  to  twenty-four ;  for  they 
are  invariably  of  an  even  number,  capable  of  being  divided  by  four;  so 
that  there  shall  always  be  a  centre  flute  on  each  side  of  the  colunm. 

Plate  X.  presents  an  example  of  the  Ionic  order,  taken  from  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens.  Fig.  1  is  an  elevation  of  capital  and  entab- 
lature, fig.  2  of  the  base,  fig.  3  is  a  half  of  the  plan  of  the  column  at 
the  base  and  the  top,  fig.  4  an  elevation  of  the  side  of  the  capital.  In  the 
proportions  of  its  shaft,  which  are  more  slender,  and  the  addition  of  a  base, 
it  differs  from  the  Doric ;  but  the  capital  is  the  indicial  mark  of  the  order, 
by  which  it  is  immediately  recognized.  It  is  far  more  complex  and  irreg- 
ular than  the  other  orders  of  capitals;  instead  of  showing  four  equal  sides, 
it  exhibits  two  fronts,  with  spirals  or  volutes  parallel  to  the  architrave,  and 
narrower  haluster  sides  (fig.  4),  as  they  are  termed,  beneath  the  architrave. 

When  a  colonnade  was  continued  in  front  and  along  the  flanks  of  the 
building,  this  form  of  capital  in  the  end  column  occasioned  an  offensive 
irregularity ;  for  while  all  the  other  columns  on  the  flanks  showed  the  vo- 
lutes, the  end  one  showed  the  baluster  side.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
end  colunm  should,  therefore,  have  two  adjoining  volute  faces,  which  was 
effected  by  placing  the  volute  at  the  angle  diagonally,  so  as  to  obtain  there 
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two  volnted  surfaces  pkcod  immediately  back  to  back.  Thie  same  dia^ 
oual  disposition  of  tbo  volutes  is  employed  for  all  tbe  capitals  alike,  in 
Boman  and  Italian  examples  of  tb!a  order. 

The  capital  admits  of  great  diversity  of  character  and  decoration-^t 
Bometimce  is  without  necking,  somctimeB  with ;  which  may  either  be  plun 
or  decorated,  to  suit  the  entire  design.  The  capital  may  also  be  modified 
in  its  proportions,  first  as  regards  its  general  proportion  to  the  column; 
secondly,  as  regards  the  size  of  the  volntes  compared  with  the  width  of 
tho  face.  In  the  best  Greek  examples,  tlie  volutes  are  much  bolder  thaa 
in  die  Koman.  The  spirals  also  of  the  volutes  may  be  either  single  w 
manifold,  and  the  eye  or  centre  of  the  spiral  may  be  made  lai^r  or  smaller, 
flat  or  convex,  or  curved  as  a  rosette. 

Plate  XI.  represents  an  example  of  the  Corinthian  order,  from  the  Arch 
of  Hadrian,  at  Athens.  This  order  is  distinguished  from  the  Ionic,  m(H« 
by  its  deep  and  fuliagcd  capital  than  by  its  proportions, — the  columns  of 
both  have  bases  diflering  but  little  from  each  other,  and  their  shafts  are 
fluted  in  the  same  manner. 

Although  the  order  itself  is  the  most  delicate  and  lightest  of  the  three, 
the  capital  is  the  largest,  being  considerably  more  than  a  diameter  in 
height,  varying  in  different  examples  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  diame- 
ter, upon  the  average  about  a  diameter  and  a  quarter. 

Tlic  capital  has  two  rows  of  leaves,  eiglit  in  each  row,  so  disposed  that 
of  the  taller  ones,  composing  the  upper  row,  one  comes  in  tho  iniddlo,  be- 
neath each  face  of  the  abacus,  and  the  lower  leaves  alternati:  with  the 
iijiper  ones,  coming  between  the  stems  of  the  latter ;  so  that  in  the  first 
rir  lower  tier  of  leaves  there  is  in  the  middle  of  each  face,  a  space  between 
two  leaves  occupied  by  the  stem  of  the  central  leaf  above  tltcm.  Over 
these  two  rows  is  a  third  series  of  eight  leaves,  tnnicd  so  as  to  support  the 
wiiiall  vi>Iutefi  which,  in  turn,  support  the  angles  of  the  abacus.  Besides 
these  outer  volutes,  which  are  invariably  turned  diagonally,  as  in  the 
'  four-faced  Ionic  capital,  there  are  two  other 
smaller  ones,  tenned  caujlcoli,  which  nu'ct  each 
other  beiieatli  a  flower  on  the  face  of  the  abacus, 
Tlic  abacus  itself  is  not,  properly  s]>e;ikiiii,',  a 
square,  altlioiiith  it  may  he  said  to  be  so  in  its 
gencnil  form.  I5ut  intitciul  of  being  slraii-hr, 
the  sides  of  the  abacus  are  concave  in  jilaii,  Im;- 
iofr  curved  outwards  so  as  to  produce  a  ^lla^p 
point  at  eaoh  corner,  which  is  usually  cm  nil'. 
Fig.  SO  rc])reseuts  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  show- 
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ing  the  earliest  formation  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  In  this  example  the 
abacus  is  square,  and  the  upper  row  of  leaves  of  the  kind  called  water 
leaves^  from  their  resemblance  to  those  of  water  plants,  being  broad  and 
flat,  and  merely  carved  upon  the  vase  or  body  of  the  capital. 

The  proper  Corinthian  base  differs  from  that  of  the  usual  Ionic  or  Attic, 
in  having  two  smaller  scotiae,  separated  by  two  asti*agals :  however,  both 
kinds  are  employed  indiscriminately.  The  shaft  is  fluted,  in  general,  simi- 
larly to  that  of  the  Ionic  colunm^  but  sometimes  the  flutes  are  cabled  as  it 
is  called,  that  is,  the  channels  are  hollowed  out  for  only  about  two-thirds 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft,  and  the  remainder  cut  so  that  each  channel 
has  the  appearance  of  being  partly  filled  up  by  a  round  staff  or  piece  of 
rope,  whence  the  term  cabling. 

The  cornice  is  very  much  larger  than  in  the  other  orders, — ^larger  as  to 
height,  and  consequently  as  to  projection  also. 

From  this  greatly  increased  depth  of  cornice,  it  consists  of  a  greater 
number  of  mouldings  beneath  the  corona,  for  that  and  the  cymatium  over 
it  invariably  retain  their  places  as  the  crowning  members  of  the  whole 
series  of  mouldings.  In  our  illustration,  square  blocks  or  dentels  are 
introduced,  but  often  to  the  dentels  is  added  a  row  of  modiUions^  imme- 
diately beneath  and  supporting  the  corona.  These  modillions  are  orna- 
mental blocks,  curved  in  their  under  surface  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  the  letter  S  turned  thus,  cq  ;  and  between  them  and  the  dentels,  and 
also  below  the  latter,  are  other  mouldings,  sometimes  cut,  at  others  left 
plain.  Sometimes  a  plain  uncut  dervtd  hand  is  substituted  for  dentels ; 
sometimes,  in  simpler  cornices,  that  is  omitted  altogether,  and  plainer 
blocks  are  employed  instead  of  modillions ;  or  else  both  dentels  and  mo- 
dillions are  omitted.  The  dentel  is  not  peculiar  to  this  order,  but  is  con- 
sidered as  more  properly  belonging  to  the  Ionic. 

The  Composite  Order  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  order, 
being  but  a  union  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  Its  capital  consists  of  a 
Roman  Ionic  one,  super-imposed  upon  a  Corinthian  foliaged  base,  in  which 
the  leaves  are  without  stalks,  placed  directly  upon  the  body  of  the  vase. 
In  general,  the  entablature  is  Corinthian — ^but  in  a  few  examples  it  is  Ionic. 

Although  columns  and  entablatures  do  not  of  themselves,  properly 
speaking,  constitute  an  order,  except  they  enter  into  the  organization  of  a 
structure ;  yet,  as  the  Greek  edifices  as  such,  are  almost  entirely  inappli- 
cable to  purposes  of  the  present  day,  we  have  confined  our  illustrations 
of  the  orders  to  the  pillars  and  entablatures  merely,  remarking,  that  how- 
ever the  Greek  temples  differed  from  each  other  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 

order  adopted,  the  number  of  columns  and  mere  particulars  of  that  kind, 
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they  resemble  each  other.  Not  only  were  their  plans  invariably  parallel* 
ograms,  but  alike  also  as  to  proportion,  forming  a  doable  square,  or  being 
about  twice  as  much  in  length  as  in  breadth.  The  number  of  the  colonms 
iu  front  was  invariably  an  even  one,  as  otherwise  there  would  be  no  inte^ 
column ;  but  on  the  flanks  of  the  edifice,  where  there  was  no  entrance,  the 
number  of  intercolumns  was  an  even,  and  that  of  the  columns  an  uneven 
one,  so  that  a  column  came  in  the  centre  of  these  side  elevations. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  front  influenced  the  sides,  by  determining 
the  number  of  columns  for  them,  the  established  rule  seems  to  have  been 
to  give  the  flanks  twice  as  many  intercolumns  as  there  were  columns  at 
each  end :  thus  the  Parthenon,  which  is  octastyle  or  eight  columns  in  front, 
has  sixteen  intercolumns,  and  consequently  seventeen  colunms,  on  each 
flank.  In  like  manner,  a  hexastyle  temple  would  have  twelve  intercol- 
umns and  thirteen  columns  on  each  side. 

In  the  Doric  order,  the  distances  between  the  columns  is  governed 
entirely  by  the  triglyphs  of  the  frieze,  so  that  there  can  be  no  medium 
between  monotriglyphic  and  ditriglyphic  intercolumniation,  accordingly 
as  there  is  either  one  or  two  triglyphs  over  each  intercolumn.  But  in  die 
other  orders  there  is  no  such  restriction ;  in  them  the  intercolumns  maybe 
made  wider  or  narrower,  as  circumstances  require,  from  one  diameter  and  a 
quarter  to  a  half  in  width.  Close  spacing  carries  with  it  the  expression  of 
both  richness  and  strength,  whilst  wide  spacing  produces  an  eftect  of  open- 
ness and  lightness,  but  also  partakes  of  meagreness  and  weakness,  owing 
to  the  want  of  sufKcient  apparent  support  for  the  entablature. 

Another  mode  of  columniation  and  intercolumniation  wliich  has  some- 
times been  practised  by  Modem  Architects,  consists  in  coupling  the 
columns  and  making  a  wide  intercolumn  between  every  pair  of  columns, 
so  that  as  regards  the  average  proi>ortion  between  solids  and  voids,  tliat 
disj)ositi(Ui  does  not  difler  from  what  it  would  be  were  the  columns 
placed  singly.  Supercolunmiation,  or  the  system  of  piling  up  orders,  or 
ditloront  stagt^s  of  columns  one  above  another,  was  employed  for  such 
structures  merely  as  were  upon  too  large  a  scale  to  admit  of  the  applica- 
ti(>n  of  cohimns  at  all  as  their  decoration,  otherwise  than  by  disposing  thein 
in  tioi-s.  Tliis  methixl  was  afterwanls  adopted  bv  the  Architects  of  the  Pal- 
ladian  School.  Sometimes  all  the  tliree  orders  are  employed  in  as  many 
tiers  of  columns  or  pilasters.  In  other  cases,  the  two  extreme  orders,— 
that  is,  the  Doric  and  Corinthian, — are  brought  together;  in  other  cases 
but  a  single  onler. 

In  one  or  two  instances  the  Greeks  employed  human  figures  to  support 
entablatures  or  beams ;  the  female  figures  or  Caryatides,  aro  almost  nni' 
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formly  represented  in  an  erect  attitude,  without  any  apparent  effort  to 
sustain  any  burden  or  load ;  whilst  the  male  figures,  Telamones  or  Atlantes, 
manifestly  display  strengjii  and  muscular  action.  Besides  entire  figures, 
either  Hermes'  pillars  or  Termini  are  occasionally  used  as  substitutes  for 
columns  of  the  usual  form,  when  required  to  be  only  on  a  small,  at  least  a 
moderate  scale.  The  first  mentioned  consist  of  a  square  shaft  with  a  bust 
or  human  head  for  its  capital ;  the  latter  of  a  half-length  figure  rising  out 
of,  or  terminating  in,  a  square  shaft  tapering  downwards.  Hermes'  pillars 
eeem  to  be  in  great  favor  with  modem  German  architects,  they  having  not 
imfirequently  employed  them  for  the  decoration  of  windows. 

The  Greek  orders  may  be  considered  as  the  rudiments  of  modem 
architecture,  but  the  forms  of  their  buildings  are  almost  entirely  inappli- 
cable to  modem  purposes.  The  Somans  developed  and  matured  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  also  worked  out  a  freer  and  more  complex  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  architecture.  They  introduced  circular  forms  and 
curves  not  only  in  elevation  and  section,  but  in  plan ;  and  while,  among 
the  Greeks,  architecture  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  extemal  ap- 
pearance and  effect,  in  the  hands  of  the  Somans  it  was  made  to  minister 
to  internal  display  also.  The  true  Soman  order  consists,  not  in  any  of  the 
columnar  ordinances,  but  in  an  arrangement  of  two  pillars  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  one  another  nearly  equal  to  their  own  height,  and  having  a 
very  long  entablature,  which,  in  consequence,  required  to  be  supported  in 
the  centre  by  an  arch  springing  from  piers.  This,  as  will  be  seen  from 
fig.  1,  Plate  XTT.  was,  in  fact,  merely  a  screen  of  Grecian  architecture 
placed  in  front  of  an  arcade.  Though  not  without  a  certain  richness  of 
effect,  still  as  used  by  the  Somans,  these  two  systems  remain  too  distinctly 
dissimilar  for  the  result  to  be  pleasing,  and  their  use  necessitated  certain 
supplemental  arraugements  by  no  means  agreeable.  In  the  first  place  the 
columns  had  to  be  mounted  on  pedestals,  or  otherwise  an  entablature  pro- 
portional to  their  size  would  have  been  too  heavy  and  too  important  for  a 
thing  so  useless  and  so  avowedly  a  mere  ornament  A  projecting  key- 
stone was  also  introduced  into  the  arch.  This  was  unobjectionable  in 
itself,  but  when  projecting  so  far  as  to  do  the  duty  of  an  intermediate  cap- 
ital, it  overpowered  the  arch  without  being  equal  to  the  work  required  of 
it  The  Somans  used  these  arcades  with  all  the  three  orders,  frequently 
one  over  the  other,  and  tried  various  expedients  to  harmonize  the  constrac- 
tion  wifli  the  ornamentation,  but  without  much  effect  They  seem  always 
to  have  felt  the  discordance  as  a  blemish,  and  at  last  got  rid  of  it,  remov- 
ing the  pier  altogether,  and  substituting  in  its  place  the  pillar  taken  down 
from  its  pedestal    This  of  course  was  not  effected  at  once,  but  was  the 
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result  of  many  trials  and  expedients.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  is  ob- 
Horvcd  in  the  Ionic  Temple  of  Concord,  in  which  a  concealed  arch  iB 
thrown  from  the  head  of  each  pillar,  but  above  the  entablature,  so  as  to 
take  the  whole  weight  of  the  superstructure  from  off  the  cornice  between 
tlic  pillars.  When  once  this  was  done  it  was  perceived  that  so  deep  an 
entablature  was  no  longer  required,  and  that  it  might  be  either  wholly 
omitted,  as  was  sometimes  done,  in  the  centre  intercolumniation,  or  at  all 
events  very  much  attenuated.  There  is  an  old  temple  at  Talavera,  in 
Spain,  which  is  a  good  example  of  the  former  expedient;  and  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  built  by  Constantino  at  Jerusalem,  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  latter.  Tliere,  the  architrave  is  cut  off  so  as  merely  to 
form  a  block  over  each  of  the  pillars,  and  the  frieze  and  cornice  only  are 
carried  across  from  one  of  these  blocks  to  the  other,  while  a  bold  arch  is 
tlirown  from  pillar  to  pillar  over  these,  so  as  to  take  any  weight  from  off  a 
member  which  has  at  last  become  a  mere  ornamental  part  of  the  style. 

Figs.  2, 3  and  4,  Plate  XTT.,  from  the  Palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro, 
are  illustrations  of  the  different  modes  of  treatment  of  the  arch  and  entab- 
lature. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  works  of  the  Somans  are  those  which  we 
consider  as  belonging  to  civil  engineering  rather  than  to  architecture; 
tlioir  a(|uoduots  and  viaducts,  all  of  which,  admirably  conceived  and  exe- 
outinU  have  furnishod  practical  examples  for  modem  constructions,  of  which 
tlie  \\\ix^\  Hriilufo  across  Harlem  River  mav  be  taken  as  an  illustration. 

Tlie  whole  historv  of  Konian  architecture  is  that  of  a  stvle  in  course 
oi  transitioiu  beirinning  with  purely  Pagan  or  Grecian,  and  passing  into  a 
si\le  almost  whoUv  Christian.  Tlie  lirst  fv>rm  which  Christian  art  took  in 
emaiu'ipating  itself  \\\m\  the  Pagan  w;is  the  Romanesque,  wliich  afterwards 
branohed  otV  into  the  r>vzantine  and  the  Gothic. 

T'he  Koinanesqiie  and  Byzantine,  as  tar  as  reganls  the  architectural 
I'oatures,  an^  almost  svnovmous;  in  the  earlier  centuries  there  is  an  oma- 
Mienral  distinetion,  the  Uv^inanesoue  beiii:::  simt'lv  a  debasement  of  Roman 
art  the  IU'::anti:ie  beinir  the  an  e-'Hil  ::;ed  with  the  svinlnilic  elements 
iiitvvvlueed  bv  the  new  Cliristian  reliirion.  As  C"«m:no]:lv  use  J,  the  dome 
i>  ;il>v^  ev>n<iden\l  a  eb.araeteristie  v^f  the  Bvrar.tir.e,  bur  this  will  be  l*«und 

« 

ar..o-.g   Ko'.r.an  e\a:;v.!es.     In  i:s  widc-s:  sigT-inoation.  the  Romanesque  is 

^•>-^i\  »'  ^        i,»  .  «... 

...I    V''\..,v*  or   la.c  .     »-^..,.iv;  arv  .*  x;»*.v..^.-^  ■  ■.    .-*c  ->    .  ..*.       1!:  tlil>  \  low  tllC 

ft 

N*      •       ^      ^     «    •        •        1  •>  »      ■•  .        •• .      .         .  .«.    ,  «t 

oiov.:  for  v^r.r  puriwe. 

Ti.e  gv*:;oni4  oV.arao:cr:s::os  of  the  <.T\»ih:o  arv  ihese :  it  is  ess^ntiallj 
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pointed  or  vertical  in  ito  tendency,  and  its  details  geometrical,  in  ite  ■win- 
dow tracety,  in  its  openings,  in  its  cluster  of  shafts  and  bases,  in  its  suits  of 
mouldings,  and  by  the  universal  absence  of  the  dome,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  pointed  for  the  round  arch. 

The  Romanesque  pillars  are  mostly  round  or  square,  and  if  square, 
generally  set  evenly,  whilst  the  Gothic  square  pillar  is  set  diagonally. 

Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9,  Plate  XII.,  represent  sections  of  Gothic  pillars ; 
fig.  10  is  half  of  one  of  the  great  western  piers  of  the  Cathedral  of  Bourges, 
measuring  8  feet  on  each  side. 

Figs.  11  and  12  are  the  elevations  of  capitals  and  bases  and  the  sec- 
tions of  Gothic  pillars,  one  from  Salisbury,  the  other  from  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral. Fig.  13  is  a  Byzantine  capital  from  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople ;  fig.  14  one  from  the  palace  at  Gelnhausen ;  fig.  15,  a  Nor- 
man one,  from  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  fig.  16  a  Gothic  capital  and  base 
from  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

Mauldinga. — "  All  claeaical  architecture,  and  the  Romanesque  which  is 
legitimately  descended  from  it,  is  composed  of  bold  independent  shafts, 
plain  or  fluted,  with  bold  detached  capitals  forming  arcades  or  colonnades 
where  they  are  needed,  and  of  walls  whose  apertures  are  surronnded  by 
courses  of  parallel  lines  called  mouldings,  and  have  neither  shafts  nor 
capitals.  The  shaft  system  and  moulding  system  are  entirely  separate,  the 
Gothic  architects  confounded  the  two ;  tliey  clustered  the  shafts  till  they 
looked  like  a  group  of  mouldings,  they  shod  and  capitalled  the  mouldings 
till  they  looked  like  a  group  of  shafts." 

Oothic  M&uldings  appear  in  almost  every  conceivable  position ;  from 
the  bases  of  piers  and  piers  themselves,  to  the  ribs  of  the  fretted  vaults 
which  they  sustain,  scarce  a  member  occurs  which  is  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing consistent  decoration  by  this  elegant  method. 

Jamh  Motddings. — In  the  earliest  examples  of  Nor-  f     ~"     "^ 

man  doorways,  the  jambs  are  mostly  simply  squared  I 

back  from  the  walls ;  recessed  jambs  succeeded,  and  are    ^  ' 
common  in  both  Norman  and  Gothic  architecture ;  and  . 

vhen  thus  raised  detached  shafts  were  placed  in  each  1 

angle  (fig.  81).    In  the  later  styles,  the  shafts  were  almost  ;^  ^ 

invariably  attached  to  the  structure.     The  angles  them-  pig.8L 

selves  were  often  cut  or  chamfered  ofl",  and  the  mouldings  attached  to  the 
chamfer  plane.  The  arrangement  of  window  jambs  during  the  successive 
periods  was  in  close  accordance  with  that  of  doorways. 

In  the  richer  examples  small  shafts  were  introduced,  which,  rising  up  to 
the  spriDgiiig  of  the  window,  carried  one  or  several  of  the  arch  mouldings. 


W'/W^ 
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Vc-t  rnoul^lings  are  not  nevertheless  eseendal  accessories ;  manj  vindowB 
of  rlie  riche^-.t  tracerr  Lave  their  mullii^ns  and  jambs  composed  of  siiiiple 
rliarufer-i. 

Arf:h  Mouldlnfja.  even  when  not  continuous,  partook  of  the  same 
^rf-rifral  arran<:enient  a-  t]ii»*e  in  the  jambs,  witli  greater  richness  of  detail 
Wlum  fihaftrt  were  emjiloyed,  they  carried  groups  of  mouldings  more 
elaborate  than  tlu^e  of  the  jambs,  though  still  falling  on  the  some  plane& 

CapltaU  were  either  moulded,  or  carved  with  foliage,  animals,  &&; 
.   they  always  consisted  of  three  distinct  parts  (fig.  82),  die 

r^'  head  mould  A,  the  bell  B,  and  the  neck  mould  C.    In 
Xonnan  examples  the  head  mould  was  almost  invariably 
^   square ;  in  the  later  styles  it  is  circular,  or  corresponding 
i  ■  v/^  to  the  form  of  the  pillar. 

^v^  ._        JJtfjirt'*  consist  of  the  plinth  and  the  base  mouldings. 

,  I  Tlie  plinth  was  square  in  the  Xorman  style,  afterwards 

^^  ^  octagonal,  then  assuming  the  form  of  the  base  mouIdingB^ 

it  bent  in  and  out  with  the  outline  of  the  pier.    Base  mouldings  were  also 

extensively  used  round  the  buttresses,  towers  and  walls  of  churches. 

Strmg  Courses. — ^Tlie  most  usual  and  perhaps  essential  position  of  the 
Btriii<^  course  is  under  the  windows.  In  the  Norman  styles  they  were 
UHiijilly  heavy  in  the  outline,  and  displayed  no  i)articular  beauty  of  airange- 
iiit'iit.  Ill  the  later  styles  they  were  remarkably  light  and  elegant;  from 
nstraint  or  liorizDiitalitv,  tliey  now  rose  close  under  the  sill  of  the  window, 
and  tlicn  su<l(lcnly  droppinnr  to  accoiinnodatc  themselves  to  the  arch  of  a 
low  doorway,  and  again  rising  to  run  iininodiately  under  the  adjoining  win- 
tiow.  Ill  this  way,  the  string  c(nirsos  frequently  served  the  purpose  of  a 
(Iriji  fifofn'  or  hood  moulding  over  dooi's ;  occasionally  the  hood  mould  WM 
continued  from  one  window  to  tlie  otlier.  But  in  the  later  stvlcs  thev  were 
generally  terminated  in  heads,  ilowei-s,  or  some  quaint  device,  or  simply 
returned  at  the  springing  of  the  arch. 

(\>nu\\\^  are  not  an  essential  feature  in  Gothic  architecture.    In  die 
Nonuan  and  early  English  styles,  the  cornice  was  a  sort  of  cnlaiged  string 
course  tornied  by  the  jirojection  of  the  ui»por  part  of  the  wall,  which  m 
supjMM'ted  on  brackets  or  (V>/*7v  Av,  and  hence  termed  the  corbel  table. 
Tlie  earliest  moulding  in  Xonnau  work,  is  a  circular  bead  strip  worked 
'ST         out  of  the  e*liros  of  a  recessed  arch,  called  a  circular  lowid 
itig.  S3^.     FriMu  a  circular  form  the  bowtel  fioon  becUM 
"= —  p.'inted,  and,  bv  an  easv  transition,  into  tlie  bowtdof  one^     - 

two,  or  thri'O  lillots.  all  of  which,  with thgrnumeroiiB  laiJatiWa     '.\ 
port ormed  imf»ortant  parts  in  the  Gothic  BMnlffii^  qprtiK      | 
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Fig.  84  u  the  tmytU  moulding,  being,  in  &ct,  a  simple  filleted  bowtel, 
with  the  fillet  ondeveloped  on  one  Bide,  as  ahown  by  the  ^^  J 

dotted  lines.    If  thie  moulding  be  cut  in  half,  through      | 
the  centre  of  the  fillet,  we  have  on  the  developed  side       ^ 
the  moulding  now  termed  by  carpenters  the  rnle  joint, 
which,  by  roonding  off  the  comers  by  reverse  curves,  becomes  the  wave 
moulding. 

The  ogee  is  also  Tised  very  generally  in  Gothic  orchitectare,  both  single 
and  double,  the  latter  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  ogees. 

Figs.  85  and  86  are  examples  of 
groupings  of  mouldings,  fig.  85  being 
<^tfae  earlier  Gothic,  the  filleted  bow- 
tel  with  alternate  hollows,  fig.  86,  of 
the  perpendicular  style,  the  hollow  in 
the  one  case  being  made  prominent, 
and  dividing  individual  mouldings;  ^-O 
in  the  latter  insignificant,  and  as  a       '^  pig.eii  Fig.et 

separation  of  groups  of  mouldings. 

Arches  are  generally  divided  into  the  triangular-headed  arch,  the 
ronnd-headed  arch,  and  the  pointed  arch.  Of  round-headed  arches  there 
are  four  kinds,  the  semicircular,  segmental,  the  stilted,  and  the  horse-shoe. 

Tbe  stilted  arch,  fig.  87,  is  semicircular,  but  the  sides  are  carried  down- 
wards in  a  straight  line  below  the  spring  of  the  curve,  till  they  rest  upon 
the  imposts.  In  the  horse-shoe  arch,  the  sides  are  also  carried  down  be- 
low the  centre,  but  follow  the  same  curve  (i 
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The  pointed  arch  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  described  from 
two  centres,  and  those  described  fi-om  four.  Of  the  first  class  there  are 
three  kinds,  the  equilateral,  the  lancet,  and  the  obtuse.  The  equilateral 
(fig.  89),  is  formed  of  two  segments  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  radii  are 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  arch.  The  radii  of  the  lancet  segment  are 
longer  than  the  width  of  the  arch,  and  of  the  obtuse,  shorter. 

Of  the  complex  arches,  there  is  the  Ogee  (fig.  90),  and  the  Tudor  (fig. 
93).  Hie  Tudor  arch  is  described  from  four  centres,  two  on  a  level  with 
the  spring  and  two  below  it. 
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Of  foiled  archcB,  there  are  the  round-headed  trefoil  (fig.  91),  the  pointed 
trefoil  (fig.  93),  and  the  eqnare-headed  trefoil  arch  (fig.  94). 


FIS.S1. 

The  semi-circiilar  arch  is  the  Roman  Byzantine  and  Norman  arch,  theT 
ogee  and  horse-shoe  is  the  profile  of  many  Turkish  and  Moorish  domes,  thft' 
pointed  and  foliated  arches  are  Grothic. 

Domfg  and  Yutiits. — Both  domes  and  vanlta  are  found  in  Bomatf 
works,  but  vritli  tlie  decline  of  Roman  power  the  art  of  vaulting  was  loot) 
and  the  churches  of  all  Roman  Christendom  remained  with  notliing  bo( 
timber  roots.  But  among  the  Greek  Christians,  or  Byzantinee,  it  was  i*' 
tained,  or  else  rc-invcnted ;  bnt  the  Greek  vaulting  consisted  wholly  t£ 
ephei-ical  snrfRpcs,  whilst  the  Roman  consisted  of  cylindrical  ones.  Figa. 
95  and  96  illustrate  this  distinction,  fig.  95  being  the  elevation  of  a  Roman 
t^Undrical  cross  vault,  and  fig,  96,  the  elevatitHi  of  the  roof  of  the  chuicli 
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of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople ;  and  the  spronting  of  domes  out  of  domeB 
continues  to  characterize  the  Byzantine  style,  both  in  Greek  chnrchee  and 
Turkish  mosques,  down  to  the  present  day.  This  system  of  vaulting  has 
also  been  adopted  in  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  at  St.  Genevieve,  Paris.  As 
a  constructive  expedient  the  cross  vault  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  whole 
pressure  and  thmst  are  collected  in  four  definite  resultants,  applied  at  the 
angles  only,  so  that  it  might  be  supported  by  four 
flying  buttresses,  no  matter  how  slender,  provided 
they  were  placed  in  the  direction  of  these  result- 
ants, and  were  strong  enough  not  to  be  crushed  by 
.  the  pressure. 

Fig.  97  represents  a  compartment  of  the  sim- 
plest Gothic  vaulting,  a,  a,  groin  ribs,  h,  b,  h.  side  ribs. 
The  Ronums  inlroduced  side  ribs,  appearing 
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on  the  inside  as  flat  bands,  and  harmonizing  with  the  similar  form  of 
pilasters  in  the  walls,  but  they  never  used  groin  ribs ;  the  Gk)thic  build- 
ers introduced  these,  and  deepened  the  Eoman  ribs.  The  impenetra- 
tion  of  vaults,  either  round  or  pointed,  produces  elliptical  groin  lines, 
or  else  lines  of  double  curvature.  Yet  the  early  Gothic  architects  rarely 
made  their  groin  ribs  elliptical,  and  never  deviating  from  a  vertical  plane. 
These  ribs  were  usually  simple  pointed  arches  of  circular  curvature, 
thrown  diagonally  across  the  space  to  be  groined,  and  the  four  side  arches 
were  equally  simple,  the  only  care  being  that  all  the  arches  should  have 
their  vertices  at  the  same  level.  The  shell  between,  therefore,  was  no 
regular  geometric  surface.  The  strength  depended  on  the  ribs,  and  the 
shell  was  made  quite  light,  often  not  more  than  six  inches,  while  Roman 
vaults  of  the  same  span  would  have  been  three  or  four  feet.  The  differ- 
ence of  principle  being,  that  the  Eomans  made  their  vault  surfaces  geo- 
metrically regular,  and  left  the  groins  to  take  their  chance ;  while  the  early 
Gothic  architects  made  their  groins  geometrically  regular,  and  let  the  in- 
termediate surfaces  take  their  chance. 

In  the  next  step  the  groin  ribs  were  elliptical,  and  when  intermediate 
ribs  or  tiercerons  were  inserted,  these  ribs  had  also  elliptical  curvatures, 
but  different  from  the  groins,  in  order  that  the  vault  of  cut  stone  built 
upon  them  might  have  a  regular  cylindrical  surface.  In  augmenting  the 
number  of  tiercerons,  and  making  them  ramify,  combinations  of  circular 
arcs  were  substituted  for  the  elliptic  curves ;  the  surfaces  of  these  vaults 
could  not  be  cylindrical,  but  the  ribs  were  placed  very  near  each  other,  in 
order  that  the  portion  of  the  vault  between  each  pair  might  practically  be 
almost  cylindrical.  In  the  formation  of  the  compound  circular  ribs  three 
conditions  were  to  be  observed: — 1st,  that  the  two  arcs  should  have  a 
conmion  tangent  at  the  point  of  meeting.  2d.  That  the  feet  of  all  the 
ribs  should  have  the  same  radius,  up  to  the  level  at  which  they  completely 
separate  from  each  other.  3d.  That  from  this  point  upwards,  their  curva- 
tures should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  them  all  meet  their  fellows  on  the 
same  horizontal  plane,  so  that  all  the  ridges  of  the  vaults  may  be  on  one 
level. 

The  geometrical  difficulty  of  such  works  led  to  what  is  called  yim 
tracery  vaulting.  If  similar  arches  spring  from  each  side  of  the  pillars 
(fig.  97),  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  portion  of  vault  springing  from 
each  pillar  would  have  the  form  of  an  inverted  concave-sided  pyramid, 
its  horizontal  section  at  every  level  being  square.  Now  the  later  archi- 
tects converted  this  section  into  a  circle,  the  four-sided  pyramid  became  a 
conoid,  and  all  the  ribs  forming  the  conoidal  surface  became  alike  in  cur- 
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ratnre,  bo  that  thej  all  might  be  made  sunple  circular  arcs ;  iheae  riU 
are  contmued  with  unaltered  curvature  till  they  meet  and  form  the 
ndge ,  hat  in  this  case  the  ndges  are  not  level,  but  gradually  descend 
every  way  from  the  centre  point  (fig.  98). 

In  the  figure  this  is  not  fully  carried  ont, 
for  no  rib  is  continued  higher  than  thoee 
1  over  the  longer  sides  of  the  compartment, 
1  BO  that  a  small  lozenge  is  still  left,  with  i 
boss  at  ita  centre.  When  the  span  of  the 
main  arch  h  a,  was  large  in  proportion  to 
that  of  h  c,  the  arch  h  c  became  a  very  acute 
lancet  arch,  and  scarcely  admitting  win* 
dows  of  an  elegant  or  sufficient  size.  To  obviate  this,  the  compound  curve 
was  again  introduced,  and  tlie  ribs  were  made  less  curved  in  their  upper 
parts  than  in  the  lower.     Hence  the  four-centred  or  Tudor  arches. 

Tlie  four-centred  arch  ie  not  necessarily  flat  or  depressed,  it  can  be 
made  of  any  proportion,  high  or  low,  and  always  with  a  decided  angle  at 
the  vertex.  In  general,  the  angular  extent  of  the  lower  curve  is  not  man 
than  65°,  nor  less  than  45°.  Tlie  radius  of  the  upper  curve  varies  from 
twice  to  more  than  six  times  tlie  radius  of  the  lower,  but  generally  speak- 
ing, ttio  greater  tlieir  (li^]H-oj)ortioii,  the  less  pleasing  is  the  sudden  cliauge 
(if  curvature.  Tiie  iimjccting  ])oints  of  the  trefoil  arch  are  eometimes 
culled  eusps,  often  introduced  for  oniauicnt  merely,  hut  serving  constnic- 
tively  Imtli  in  vaults  ami  arches,  as  a  load  for  liie  sides,  to  prevent  tliem 
rising'  from  tlu'  pressure  on  tlic  crown.  Tliis  property  of  arches  has  been 
('X]ilaiin'il,  (lepeniling  on  the  principle  (ji.  MS),  that  if  a  polygon  of  rods 
1)0  ri-veiveil,  tlie  jiosiiion  in  which  it  will  stand  is  that  which  it  will  assume 
for  iisejf  wlieri  loaded  with  the  same  weights  and  suspended;  and  perhaps 
llic  i'i|uilihriuiu  of  some  of  the  holdetit  vaultings  was  insured  by  experi- 
tiu'iils  "II  systems  of  rods  representing  the  ribs  inverted ;  and  for  any  arclii- 
\i'vt  wlici  may  wish  to  introduce  pendants  or  cusps  in  his  vaultings,  tlii* 
rule  <>(  li'ial  will  he  found  jiarticularly  useful. 

Ah  viiultings,  in  general,  were  contrived  to  collect  the  whole  pres=nre 
of  eiii'ii  <'oiit]iiirtinent  into  fuir  single  resultants,  at  the  points  of  sprinpn;;. 
leiniiig  tlio  walls  so  ciunpletely  iinloailed  that  they  are  reqiiireil  onlv  lu* 
,.  lie  I  "til  ires  or  screens,  they  might  lie  entiri'Iy  omitted  or  replaced  by  n'lii- 
dnwit.  Indeed,  the  real  siipjiorting  walls  ai-c  broken  into  narrow  slips 
plrtcinl  ill-  riglit  angles  to  the  luitline  of  the  building,  and  called  hitifnfc*- 
,V(  \\i  the  endosint}  walls,  being  not  for  support,  they  may  be  placed  as 
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the  architect  pleases,  either  at  the  outer  or  inner  edge  of  the  buttresses. 
The  one  method,  being  that  adopted  by  the  French  architects,  gave  to 
their  interiors  those  deep  recesses,  whilst  the  other,  or  English  method, 
served  only  to  produce  external  play  of  light  and  shade. 

The  Norman  buttress  resembles  a  flat  pilaster,  being  a  mass  of  masonry 
with  a  broad  face,  slightly  projecting  from  the  wall.  They  are,  generally, 
of  but  one  stage,  rising  no  higher  than  the  cornice,  under  which  they 
often,  but  not  always,  finish  with  a  slope.  Sometimes  they  are  carried  up 
to,  and  terminate  in,  the  corbel  table. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  XTTL,  represents  a  buttress  in  two  stages,  with  simple 
filopes  as  set-offs ;  this  example  is  somewhat  narrower  and  projects  more 
than  the  Norman  buttress. 

Fig.  2  is  a  buttress  of  the  Early  English  style,  having  a  plain  triangu- 
lar or  pedimental  head.  The  angles  were  sometimes  chamfered  off,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  with  slender  shafts.  In  buttresses  of  different 
stages,  the  triangular  head  or  gable  is  used  as  a  finish  for  the  intermediate 
stages. 

In  the  Decorated  style,  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  buttresses  are  orna- 
mented with  niches,  as  in  fig.  3.  In  the  Pei-pendicular  style,  the  outer 
surface  is  often  partially  or  wholly  covered  with  panel-work  tracery 
(fig.  4).      , 

It  has  been  said  that  the  buttress  was  a  constructive  expedient  to  re- 
sist the  thrust  of  vaulting,  but  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  principal  vault, 
or  that  over  the  nave  or  central  part  of  the  church,  buttresses  of  the  re- 
quisite depth  would  have  filled  up  the  side  aisles  entirely.  To  obviate 
this,  the  system  of  flying  buttresses  *was  adopted,  that  is,  the  connection 
of  the  interior  with  the  outer  buttress,  by  an  arch  or  system  of  arches,  as 
shown  in  fig.  6.  To  add  weight,  and  consequently  solidity,  to  the  outer 
piers,  they  were  surmounted  by  pinnacles,  rendering  them  thus  a  suffi- 
ciently steady  abutment  to  the  flying  arches,  which,  in  their  turn,  abutted 
the  central  vaults. 

An  easy  transition  leads  us  from  pinnacles  to  spires,  the  latter  being 
but  the  perfect  development  of  the  former,  and  each  requiring  the  assist- 
ance of  the  other  in  producing  a  thoroughly  harmonious  effect.  Yet  the 
spire  never  was  a  constructive  expedient,  or  useful  in  any  way.  From  the 
tower,  the  spire  arose  first  as  a  wooden  roof,  and  as  height  was  one  of  the 
great  objects  to  be  attained,  it  w^  carried  to  an  elevation  beyond  the 
mere  requirements  of  a  protection  against  the  weather. 

The  earlier  towers  of  the  Eomanesque  style  were  constructed  without 
spires.    All  are  square  in  plan,  and  extremely  similar  in  design.    Fig.  6, 
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Plate  Xin.,  is  ail  elevation  of  the  lower  attached  to  the  church  of  S;a. 
Miiriii,  in  Coflmeilin,  and  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  examples 
of  tliiu  style.  Ita  diinensionB  are  email,  beiiig  but  15  feet  broad  and  lift 
feet  liiyli ;  a  Biiflieieucy  of  lieigliti  where  buildings  are  not  generally  tall, 
to  give  i>roniinence,  witbout  overpowering  other  objects,  which  reudere 
those  towers  not  only  beautifid  Btrtictures  in  themBelves,  but  singidariy 
q]>prnpriate  ornaments  to  the  Tiuildings  to  which  tliey  were  attached. 
Those  towers  arc  the  tyi>es  of  the  later  Italian  canipanilee,  or  bell-towen,.  ] 
most  generally  attached  to  some  angle  of  churchee,  but  sometimes  da-J 
todied,  yet  so  placed  tliat  they  etiU  form  a  part  of  the  church  dceigo.:,] 
Sometimes  they  are  but  eivic  cnnstructions,  as  belfries,  or  towers  of  de- 
fence. In  design,  the  Gothic  towers  differ  from  the  Italian  campanilm. 
The  campanile  ia  square,  carried  up  without  break  or  offset,  to  two-tliirda, 
at  least,  of  it»  intt'iided  height ;  it  is  generally  solid  to  a  considerable  height, 
or  with  only  such  openings  as  serve  to  admit  light  to  the  staircases.  Abova 
thiB  solid  part  one  round  window  is  introduced  in  each  face,  in  the  next 
story,  two,  in  the  one  above  this,  three,  then  four,  and  lastly,  five,  the 
lights  being  separated  by  slight  piers,  so  that  the  upper  story  is,  virtually. 
Ml  opeu  lo^a. 

The  Gothic  towers  have  projecting  buttresses,  frequent  ofiaets,  l<^ 
epirt-fl,  and  a  g^'neral  ]\vraniid;d  form.  Fig.  7  is  the  front  cdevation  t-f  a 
Bimplo  English  Gothic  tower;  here  the  plain  pyramidal  roof,  rising  at 
an  equal  slo^w  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  is  intersected  by  an  octagonal 
spire  of  steep  pitch,  Tlie  first  spires  were  simple  qoadrangular  pyramids, 
after^vanls  the  angles  were  cut  off,  and  they  became  octagonal,  and  this  is 
tlie  general  Gothic  form  of  spire.  Often  instead  of  intereecting  the  square 
nx>f  as  in  the  iigiire,  the  octagonal  spire  rests  upon  a  square  base,  and  the 
angles  of  the  tower  are  carried  up  by  pinnacles,  or  the  sides  by  battlements, 
or  by  lK>lh,  as  in  fig.  S,  to  soften  the  trandtion  between  the  perpendicular 
and  sloping  part. 

In  genenU  the  spires  of  English  churches  are  more  lofty  than  those  on 
the  Otiitiuont.  Tlie  angle  at  the  apes  in  the  former  being  about  10°  and  in 
the  latter,  alvtut  15^\  The  apex  angle  of  the  spires  of  Chichester  and  Lich- 
6eM.  are  fn>m  1:3''  to  IS'',  or  a  mean  between  the  two  proportions,  and  ac- 
ror«ling  to  Forgns^^n,  more  plea^ng  than  either;  although  having  more  lofty 
spire's,  yet  tlK>  Englisli  c^Mistmctii^n  b  mnch  more  massive  in  appearance, 
than  the  CVtmineutal ;  the  apertures  ai*  less  nnmeroas,  and  the  surfaces  are 
Wi!  ent  njv  and  ct>veied  with  I'^naments.  Hie  spues  of  Friberg  Church 
Mh)  iiVKny  others  on  the  CVmiio^it  «t«  made  ffien  wotk,  a  precedent  fol- 
K>wd  ftiwetines  in  dus  eoontrr,  but  not  in  lie  nnw  matoiat — ^wood 
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rather  than  stone.    In  east  iron,  the  same  effect  would  be  obtained  at  a  less 
cost,  and  equally  durable  with  stone. 

Sometimes  the  central  spires  of  the  tower  were  omitted ;  each  of  the 
pinnacles  at  the  angles  being  converted  as  it  were  into  spires.  Sometimes 
the  tower  is  abruptly  ended  by  mere  battlements  around  its  sides.  In  the 
poorer  churches,  a  bell-cot  was  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  bell  tower ; 
this  was  formed  by  carrying  up  the  gable  wall,  as  in  fig.  9,  and  making 
apertures  for  the  reception  of  the  bell.  When  the  wall  was  not  of  the  re- 
quisite thickness,  the  cot  was  either  supported  by  buttresses  from  beneath, 
or  the  corbels  were  projected  from  each  side  of  the  wall. 

Fig.  10  represents  the  upper  portion  of  the  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki  at 
Moscow.  The  Russian  towers  are  generally  constructed  independent  of 
their  churches,  and  are  intended  for  the  reception  of  their  massive  bells. 

Windows, — Before  the  use  of  painted  glass,  very  small  apertures  suf- 
ficed for  the  introduction  of  the  required  quantity  of  light  into  a  church  ; 
as  a  consequence  tlie  windows  of  the  Romanesque  churches  were  gener- 
ally small,  and  devoid  of  tracery.  Again,  as  the  Byzantine  architects 
adorned  their  walls  with  paintings,  they  could  not  make  use  of  stained 
glass ;  neither  in  their  climate,  did  they  require  large  apertures ;  they  fol- 
lowed in  general  form  the  Romanesque  window,  apertures  with  circular 
heads,  either  single  or  in  groups  (fig.  1,  Plate  XTV.  or  fig.  6,  Plate  XIII.). 
The  Norman  windows  were  also  small,  each  consisting  of  a  single  light, 
semicircular  in  the  head,  and  placed  as  high  as  possible  above  the  ground ; 
at  first  splayed  on  the  inside  only,  afterwards  the  windows  began  to  be 
recessed  with  mouldings  and  jamb  shafts  in  the  angles,  as  in  fig.  2. 

The  Lancet  in  general  use  in  the  early  Gothic  period  was  of  the  sim- 
plest arrangement :  in  these  windows  the  glass  was  brought  within  three 
or  four  inches  of  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and  the  openings  were  widely 
splayed  in  the  interior.  The  proportions  of  these  windows  vary  consider- 
ably ;  in  some  the  height  being  but  five  times  the  width,  in  others  as  much 
as  eleven  ;  eight  or  nine  times  may  be  taken  as  the  average.  Lancet  win- 
dows occur  singly:  in  groups  of  two,  three,  five  and  seven,  rarely  of  four 
and  six.  The  triplet,  fig.  3,  is  the  most  beautiful  arrangement  of  lancet 
windows.  It  was  customary  to  mark  with  greater  importance  the  central 
light,  by  giving  it  additional  height,  and  in  most  cases  increased  width 
also.  In  some  examples  the  windows  of  a  lancet  triplet  are  placed  within 
one  dripstone  forming  a  single  arch,  thus  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
a  single  three-light  window.  The  first  approximation  to  tracery  appears  to 
have  been  the  piercing  of  the  space  over  a  double  lancet  window  com- 
prised  within  a  single   dripstone ;  in  place  of  the  customary  simple 
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arch  head,  in  some  exampliM  of  lancet  wiadowe,  the  head  of  the  light  it 
foiled. 

From  the  combiiuttioa  sad  foiling,  or  casping,  of  disdoet  lancatt,  • 
eingle  window  divided  by  muIUons  and  tracery  derives  its  origin. 

A  tracened  window  may  be  justly  regarded  ba  b  distinctive  charAcUi^ 
istic  of  Gothic  architecture.  With  the  decided  cstal>h'ghiiieut  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  window  tracery,  it  became  a  recognized  constructive  arrangeme&t 
to  rocesB  the  mulliona  from  the  face  of  the  wall  in  which  the  window  arch 
was  pierced,  and  the  fine  effect  thus  produced  was,  as  the  art  advanced, 
speedily  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  distinct  orders  of  mallioDa,aiid 
by  receseiug  certain  portions  of  tlie  tracery  from  (he  face  of  the  primaij' 
mnllioiiB  and  their  corresponding  tracery  hare.  Tlie  tracerj-  bars  are  thogo 
portions  of  the  masonry  of  the  window  head  which  mark  out  the  prinupal 
figures  of  the  design ;  from  these  the  minor  and  more  gtrictly  decorative 
parte,  of  the  etone  work  may  be  distingciished  under  the  title  of  J^orm 
pieces. 

Decorated  window  tracery  has  been  generally  divided  into  two  dhirf 
varieties,  Geometrical  and  Flowing ;  the  former  consisting  of  geometrical 
fignres,  as  circles,  trefoils,  qnatrefoils,  cnrvilinear  triangles,  lozenges,  &c. 
Ac. ;  while  in  flowing  tracery,  these  figures,  though  still  existing,  aie 
gracefully  blended  together  in  one  design.  In  its  most  perfect  state,  geo- 
metrical tracery  invariably  exhiiiits  some  large  figure  of  a  distinct  and  de- 
cided character,  which  occupies  the  entire  upper  part  of  the  window-head. 

Fig.  4  represents  a  qoatrefoil  window,  fig.  5,  a  pointed  trefoil  in  out- 
line ;  with  the  centres  of  the  different  circles  indicated,  and  euch  lines  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  way  in  which  they  are  described.  These 
forms  and  modifications  of  them,  will  be  found  of  genend  application  in 
tracerted  windows.  Fig.  6  represents  two  forms  of  circular  windows,  at 
roeee  toumantes. 

Fig.  7  represents  an  example  of  the  earlier  decorated  tracery  window- 
head,  consisting  of  two  foiled  lancets,  with  a  pointed  quatrefoil  in  the 
spandrel  between  them.  One  half  of  the  windows  in  this,  as  in  some  erf 
the  following  figures,  is  drawn  in  skeleton  to  explain  their  construction. 

Fig.  8  is  another  example  of  Decorated  tracery. 

Fig.  9  is  an  example  of  the  English  leaf  tracery;  fig.  10  of  the  French 
flamboyant.  The  difference  between  the  two  styles  is,  that  while  the 
upper  ends  of  the  English  loops  or  leaves  are  round,  or  simply  pointed, 
the  upper  ends  of  the  latter  terminate  like  their  lower  ones,  in  angles  <sl 
contact,  giving  a  flame-like  form  to  the  tracery  bars  and  form  pieces. 

In  England  the  Perpendicular  style  sacceeded  the  Decorated ;  the  mnl- 
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lions  instead  of  diverging  in  flowing  or  curvilinear  lines,  are  carried  up 
straight  through  the  head  of  the  windows ;  smaller  mullions  spring  from 
the  head  of  the  principal  lights,  and  thus  the  upper  portion  of  the  window 
is  filled  with  panel-like  compartments.  Tlie  principal  as  well  as  the  sub- 
ordinate lights  are  foliated  in  their  heads,  and  large  windows  are  often  di- 
vided horizontally  by  transoms.  The  forms  of  the  window  arches  vary 
from  simple  pointed,  to  the  complex  four-centred,  more  or  less  depressed. 

Fig.  11  is  an  example  of  Perpendicular  windows. 

Fig.  12  is  a  square-headed  window,  such  as  were  usual  in  the  clere 
stories  of  Perpendicular  architecture. 

Figs.  13  and  14  are  quadrants  of  circular  windows,  used  more  especial- 
ly in  France,  for  the  adornment  of  the  west  ends  and  transepts  of  the  ca- 
thedrals. 

Besides  the  tracery  characteristic  of  Gothic  architecture,  there  is  a 
tracery  peculiar  to  the  Saracenic  and  Moorish  style,  of  which  fig.  15  may 
be  taken  as  an  example — ^it  being  a  window  of  one  of  the  earliest  mosques. 
The  general  form  of  the  window  and  door-heads  of  this  style  is  that  of  the 
horse-shoe,  either  circular  or  pointed. 

Doorways. — ^Plate  XV.  fig.  1,  represents  the  half  of  a  circular-headed 
doorway,  which  may  be  considered  the  type  of  many  entrances  both  in 
Romanesque,  Gothic,  and  later  styles.  It  consists  of  two  or  more  recessed 
arches,  with  shafts  or  mouldings  in  the  jambs.  In  the  earlier  styles  the 
arches  were  circular,  in  the  later  Gothic,  generally  pointed,  but  some- 
times circular;  in  the  earlier,  the  angles  in  which  the  shafts  are  placed  are 
rectangular ;  in  the  later,  the  shaft  is  often  moulded  on  a  chamfer  plane, 
that  is,  a  plane  inclined  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  generally  at  an  angle  of 
45°  ;  often  the  chamfer  and  rectangular  planes  are  used  in  connection. 

Fig.  2  is  a  simple  head  of  a  depressed  four-centred  or  Tudor-arched 
doorway,  with  a  hood  moulding.  Fig.  3  represents  the  incorporation  of 
a  window  and  doorway.  Sometimes  the  doorway  pierces  a  buttress ;  in 
that  case,  the  buttress  expands  on  either  side  forming  a  sort  of  porch.  The 
Gothic  architects  placed  doors  where  they  were  necessary,  and  made  them 
subservient  to  the  beauty  of  the  design. 

Fig.  4  is  an  example  of  a  gabled  doorway  with  crockets  and  finials. 
Fig.  5,  of  a  Perpendicular  doorway,  with  a  gable  above,  and  ornamented 
spandrels. 

Fig.  6  is  an  example  of  a  Byzantine,  and  fig.  7  of  a  Saracenic  doorway. 

The  Renaissance  style  succeeded  the  Gothic,  being,  originally,  but  the 
revival  or  a  fair  rendering  of  the  classical  orders  of  architecture,  with  or- 
naments from  the  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  styles. 
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It  wae  in  Italy  that  this  revival  took  place,  and  Garbett  divides  thij 
style  into  three  Italian  ecbools,  the  Florentine,  Tonetian,  and  Roman,  ex- 
hibiting a  certain  analogy  to  the  three  orders  of  ancient  architecture, 
Tlie  Florentine,  correBpoiiding  to  the  Doric,  admits  of  little  apparent 
ornament,  but  any  degree  of  real  riclinese,  pre6e^^■ing  in  its  princijial 
forms  severe  contrast;  powerful  massea  self-poised  without  corbelhng, 
without  arching ;  ireadth  of  every  thing,  of  light,  of  shade,  of  omamenl, 
of  plain  wall ;  dt'pth  of  recess  in  the  openings,  of  perepoctivo  in  the  whole 
mass,  of  projection  in  the  cornice.  To  tliose  add  a  eort  of  utilitarianisni, 
or  absence  of  features  useloas  to  convenience  or  stability,  an  absence  (if 
eacriflce  of  material,  admitting  of  great  plainness,  of  very  florid  eoricli- 
raent.  On  the  whole,  the  Florentine  may  he  called  the  plain,  comraon- 
eense  school. 

Very  different  in  princij>le  was  the  Venetian  school,  wlilch,  like  its 
prototype,  the  Corinthian,  superseded  its  eober  rivals.  Its  aim  was  spleit 
dor,  variety,  show,  and  ornament ;  not  so  much  real  as  effective  ornament 
Thus,  it  rarely  contains  so  much  car\'ing  or  minute  enrichment  as  tlie  Flo- 
rentine admits ;  but  it  has  larger  ornaments,  constructed  (or  built)  omsr 
ments,  great  features  useless  except  for  ornament,  as  inaccessible  pOTticoes, 
detached  columns,  and  architraves  supporting  no  ceiling,  towers  btull  only 
for  breaking  an  outline.  Its  decoratiun  is  spread  equally  over  the  whole 
work.  Hectangular  severity  gives  place  to  curved  elegance,  in  arches, 
domes,  circular  and  oblique-angled  plans,  true  grandeur  to  effect,  intellec- 
tual sense  of  fitness  to  eumorphic  beauty. 

The  Boman  school,  holding  the  same  place  as  the  Ionic,  is  intermediate 
in  every  respect  between  the  two  other  schools.  It  is  better  adapted  to 
churches  than  to  any  other  class  of  buildings.  This  fitness  arises  from  the 
grand,  simple,  and  unitory  effect  of  one  tall  order,  generally  commencing 
at  or  near  the  ground,  and  including,  or  rather  obliterating,  the  distinction 
of  two  or  three  stories,  making  a  high  building  appear  a  single  story. 

To  describe  these  schools  technically,  the  Florentine  is  mostly  astylar, 
the  style  of  finistration  and  rustic  quoins ;  the  Boman,  the  style  of  pilas- 
ters ;  and  the  Venetian,  that  of  columns.  In  calling  the  Florentine  ash- 
lar, a  total  absence  of  external  orders  is  not  implied,  but  their  absence  aa 
main  features,  or  on  a  considerable  scale.  Their  chief  application  is  to 
windows  and  doors,  and  the  greatest  orders  never  include  so  much  as  the 
height  of  a  single  story.  In  the  Boman  school,  the  great  scale  of  the 
principal  order  renders  it  chiefly  an  order  of  pilasters.  The  outer  pilasteiB 
of  the  great  order  were  often  filled  in  with  smaller  and  columnar  ones,  in 
two  tiers,  while  a  still  Bmaller  set  decorated  the  openings.    Aa  the  Vene- 
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iians  did  not  use  Buch  large  orders,  they  easily  made  them  more  columnar, 
Euid  introduced  hanging  entablatures.  In  tliis  school  there  is  (except  in 
churches)  no  principal  story  or  order,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  all  are 
aearlj  equal,  or  equally  important. 

General  plan  and  outline,  in  the  Florentine,  is  of  the  utmost  simplicity, 
rendering  it  fitter  for  town  than  country  buildings ;  in  tlie  Roman,  slightly 
more  varied ;  in  the  Venetian,  whenever  the  site  will  admit,  broken, 
:^omplex,  and  picturesque. 

We  have  thus  briefly  treated  of  the  distinguishing  features,  according 
to  G^rbett,  of  the  three  modem  schools ;  there  are  many  other  distinctive 
styles  and  names,  but  they  may  mostly  be  included  under  the  one  or  the 
>ther  of  these  schools,  their  claim  for  a  distinctive  name  resting  rather  on 
khe  peculiar  style  of  ornament  or  tracery  used,  than  any  great  distinctive 
Eurchitectural  feature. 

Oma/inenL — ^Architectural  ornament  is  of  two  kinds,  constructive  and 
decorative.  By  the  former  is  meant  all  those  contrivances,  such  as  capi- 
talS)  brackets,  vaulting  shafts,  and  the  like,  which  sei-ve  to  explain  or  give 
expression  to  the  construction ;  by  the  latter,  such  as  mouldings,  frets, 
foliage,  &c.,  which  give  grace  and  life,  either  to  this  actual  constructive 
fonns,  or  to  the  constructive  decoration.  It  is  to  the  latter  class  that  we 
wiflh  to  call  attention ;  mouldings  of  the  diflFerent  styles  have  been  already 
treated  of;  we  therefore  propose  to  give  now  what  are  even  more  merely 
decorations  of  a  style. 

First,  as  to  Grecian  orders.  By  reference  to  Plate  IX.  we  see  that 
lihe  Doric  has  the  triglyph  mutules  and  guttse.  By  reference  to  Plate 
Z«,  the  Ionic,  we  find  various  mouldings  of  the  cornice  frieze,  abacus, 
and  neck  of  the  cohmm  enriched.  The  principal  ornament  of  the  neck 
<rf  the  column  is  the  anthemion,  commonly  known,  in  its  most  simple 
fonn,  as  the  honeysuckle  or  palmetto  ;  in  the  anthemion  as  represented  in 
fhe  figure,  the  palmetto  alternates  with  the  lily  or  some  analogous  form. 
The  ornament  of  the  abacus  is  the  egg  and  dart,  shown  on  a  largo  scale, 
fig.  9,  Plate  XVI.,  where  may  be  found  also  the 
ornament  of  the  frieze  and  cornice,  fig.  7.  Fig.  99, 
the  fret^  and  fig.  100,  the  guilloche,  are  also  com- 
nKm  Greek  ornaments,  used  to  adorn  the  soffits 
cf  beams,  and  ceilings.  The  acanthus  is  tlie  dis- 
fiiietire  ornament  of  the  Corinthian,  of  which  a 
.  Ittf  18  repreBented  on  a  large  scale  in  front  and 

0  Tiew,  figs.  1,  8,  8,  Plate  XYI.    These  figures 
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irregular  figure  are  copied  by  tlie  dranghtsman.  Thns,  suppose  it  wen 
reciuired  to  draw  iig.  2,  and  in  a  reversed  pueition ;  circmnscribe  aninod 
the  given  figure,  a  paraUelogram ;  divide  this  paralleiogram  int-^  aaj 
imttiber  of  equal  squares,  and  in  tlie  poaition  required  for  th«  copr,  as 
fig.  3  for  instance,  construct  a  similar  parallelogtam.  For  convenience 
of  reference,  we  have  marked  the  vertical  diviaona  of  the  squares  by  le^ 
tera,  a,  h,  c,  d,  e,f,  g,  and  the  horizontal  divigione  by  figures,  1,  2, 3,  4 ;  this 
is  done  with  both  parallelograuis.  But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  if  the 
copy  is  to  be  a  reverse  of  the  original,  the  figures  marking  the  horizontal 
divisions  of  the  copy  must  be  the  reverse  of  the  original,  as  may  be  seen 
in  figs,  2  and  3.  Now  mark  on  the  different  vertical  and  horizontal  lines 
of  the  corresponding  squares,  the  relative  positions  of  tlie  parts  of  tie 
leaf,  and  thr-augli  these  points  thus  established,  construct  the  leaf  reqnired. 
A  similar  method  may  bo  used  in  constructing  a  copy  to  an  eiilarge^l 
or  to  a  reduced  size  of  the  original,  by  enlarging  or  reducing  the  compar- 
ative sizes  of  the  squares  of  the  parallelogram  of  the  copy  on  a  scale  pm- 
portioned  to  tlie  enlargement  or  reduction  required.  In  general,  the  inter- 
sections of  the  portions  of  the  leaf,  or  other  figure,  with  the  vertical  or 
horizontal  lines,  are  measured  and  transferred  by  the  eye ;  the  larger  the 
number  of  squares,  therefore,  the  greater  probability  of  the  copy  coincidio^ 
with  the  original.  Figs.  4,  5.  and  6,  are  the  side  elevation,  front  elevation, 
and  section  of  a  Greek  bracket,  the  principal  omamenta  of  viiich  are  taken 
from  the  anthemion  and  acanthtiB. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  XVII.,  is  an  elevation  of  a  portion  of  an  enriched  cornice 
from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Bome,  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  ar- 
chitecture.   Fig.  2,  is  the  under  side  of  the  modillion. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Koman  ornament,  is  ita  uniform  magnifi- 
cence. As  a  style  it  is  not  original,  but  rather  an  enlargement  or  enrid- 
ment  of  the  Greek.  There  is,  further,  this  distinction  between  the  two 
styles,  that  the  most  rarely  used  elements  among  the  Greeks  are  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  Roman  decorations,  the  scroll  and  the  acanthus,  b- 
deed,  every  form  which  will  ddmit  of  it,  is  habitually  enriched  with  acan- 
thus clothing  or  foliations.  The  acanthus  of  the  Greeks  is  the  nairow 
prickly  acanthus ;  that  of  the  Roman,  the  soft  acanthus.  For  capitals  the 
Roman  acanthus  is  commonly  composed  of  conventional  clusters  of  olive 
leaves.  The  Greek  scroll  is  seldom  elaborated,  but  the  Roman  is  seldom 
without  acanthus  foliations.     Fig.  3,  represents  a  Roman  acanthus  scroll. 

The  free  introduction  of  monstera  and  animals  is  likewise  a  character 
isdc  of  Greek  and  Roman  ornament,  as  the  sphinx,  the  triton,  the  griSOi 
and  others ;  they  occur  however  more  abundantly  in  the  Bouun. 
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As  the  Christian  art  succeeded  the  Pagan,  symbols  became  the  founda- 
tion of  decorations  in  the  Byzantine  and  Komanesque.  The  early  sym- 
bols were  the  monogram  of  Christ,  the  lily,  the  cross,  the  serpent,  the  fish, 
the  aureole,  or  vesica  piscis,  and  the  circle  or  nimbus,  the  glory  of 
the  head,  as  the  vesica  is  of  the  whole  body.  These  are  very  important 
elements  in  Christian  decoration,  especially  the  nimbus,  which  is  the  ele- 
ment of  the  trefoil  and  quatrefoil ;  the  first  having  reference  to  the  Trinity, 
the  second  to  the  four  Evangelists,  as  the  testimony  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
Cross,  at  the  extremities  of  which  we  often  find  four  circles,  besides  the 
circle  in  the  centre,  which  signifies  the  Lord.  Occasionally  the  symbolic 
images  of  the  Evangelists,  the  angel,  the  lion,  the  ox,  and  the  eagle,  are 
represented  within  these  circles. 

Tlie  hand  in  the  attitude  of  benediction,  and  the  lily  (the  fieur-de-lis), 
the  emblem  of  the  virgin  and  purity,  are  common  in  Christian  decoration. 
This  last  symbol  was  eventually  elaborated  into  the  most  chai'acteristic 
foliage  of  Byzantine  and  Komanesque  art.  Conspicuous  in  their  foliage 
also  is  a  peculiar  formed  leaf,  somewhat  resembling  the  leaf  of  the  ordinary 
thistle.  The  serpent  figures  largely  in  Byzantine  art  as  the  instrument  of 
the  fall,  and  one  type  of  the  redemption. 

As  paganism  disappeared,  their  ornaments,  under  certain  symbolic 
modifications,  were  admitted  into  Christian  decorations.  Thus  the  folia- 
tions of  the  scroll  were  terminated  by  lilies,  or  by  leaves  of  three,  four  and 
five  blades,  the  number  of  blades  being  significant ;  and  in  a  similar  way, 
the  anthemion  and  every  other  ancient  ornament.  In  the  Byzantine  the 
symbolism  is  seldom  or  ever  absent,  however  much  it  may  be  modified  or 
disguised.  An  important  feature,  always  to  be  observed  in  the  Byzantine, 
is  that  all  their  imitations  of  natural  forms  were  invariably  conventional ; 
it  is  the  same  even  with  animals  and  the  human  figure,  every  saint  had  his 
prescribed  colors,  proportions  and  symbols. 

The  Saracenic  was  the  period  of  gorgeous  diapers,  for  their  habit  of 
decorating  the  entire  surfaces  of  their  apartments  was  highly  favorable  to 
the  development  of  this  class  of  design.  The  Alhambra  displays  almost 
endless  specimens,  and  all  are  in  relief  and  enriched  with  gold  and  color, 
chiefly  blue  and  red.  The  religious  cycles  and  symbolic  figures  of  the  By- 
zantine are  excluded.  Mere  curves  and  angles  or  interlacings  were  now 
to  bear  the  chief  burden  of  a  design,  but  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  co- 
lor. The  curves  however  very  naturally  fell  into  standard  forms  and  fioral 
shapes,  and  the  lines  and  angles  were  soon  developed  into  a  very  charac- 
teristic species  of  tracery,  or  interlaid  strap  work,  very  agreeably  diversified 
by  the  ornamental  introduction  of  the  inscriptions,  which  last  custom  of 
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elaborating  inBcriptions  with  their  designs  was  peculiarly  Saracenic.  At 
chough  flowers  were  not  palpably  admitted,  jot  tlie  great  mass  of  the 
minor  details  of  Saracenic  designs  arc  com|)osed  of  flower  forms  disguise^ 
tliv  very  inscripdons  ore  Bometimce  thus  grouped  as  Aowere ;  Btill  no  ao- 
tual  fiower  ever  occurs,  as  the  exclusion  of  all  natural  images  is  fundft- 
aiciital  t.>  the  style  in  its  purity. 

Fig.  3,  i«  ft  8i)ecimen  of  Alhambra  diaper. 

All  the  symholic  elemcuts  of  the  Byzantine  are  contiiiQed  in  the  Gothic 
Oniaiuentally,  the  Gothic  is  the  geometrical  and  pointed  element  elaborated 
to  tlie  utmost ;  its  only  peculiarities  are  its  combinations  of  details ;  at  first 
the  coiivoiitioiiul  and  geometiical  prevailing,  and  afterwards  these  com- 
bined with  tho  elaboration  of  natural  objects  in  its  decoration.  "ITie  By- 
uuiliiieii  iio^'er  did  this,  their  ornaments  are  purely  conventiotial ;  while 
in  iho  tiniwt  gothic  specimens,  not  oidy  tlie  traditional  conventional  onia- 
inciitH,  but  also  elaborate  imitations  of  natural  plants  and  flowers  are  found. 
Tlip  iiiotit  striking  feature  of  all  Gothic  work  is  the  wondert'ul  claboratioa 
of  itH  geometric  tracery ;  vesicas,  trefoils,  quatrei'oile,  cinquefoils,  and  aa 
infinity  of  geometric  varieties  besides.  Tlie  tracery  is  so  paramount  a 
(ilarftcturistic,  that  the  three  English  varieties,  the  early  English,  the  deco- 
rated, and  tJie  perpendicular,  and  the  French  flamboyant,  ai'e  distiugoished 
(iluioMt  oxclueively  liy  this  feature.     Sec  Plate  XJV. 

Under  the  head  of  Gothic,  the  Norman  is  often  included,  but  it  is  rather 
H  transition  style  between  the  Romanesque  or  Byzantine,  and  the  Gothic 
'I'lie  oniamental  mouldings  used  in  the  decorative  details  of  this  style  are 
niiineroufl,  among  which  the  more  common  is  the  chevron  or  zig-zag,  (fig. 
I ,  jilato  XVIII.,)  simple  as  the  indented,  or  duplicated,  triplicated  or  qnad- 
niplcd ;  the  billet,  the  prismatic  billet,  the  square  billet,  and  the  alternate 
biiliit  (tig.  2);  the  double  cone,  the  fircone;  the  cable,  fig.4;  the  embat- 
lli'il,  fig.  5;  the  nail  head,  fig.  6.  In  the  early  English  style  we  find  the 
iliiK-lootli,  fig  7;  a  kind  of  pyramid-shaped  flower  leaves;  the  ball  flower, 
ll^r,  N,  and  the  serpentine  vine  scroll,  are  the  most  characteristic  ornamen- 
tal inoiildiugs  of  tlie  decorated  style.  The  mouldings  of  the  perpendico- 
liti'  am  not  peculiar ;  they  are  less  emiched  than  the  preceding  styles,  and 
lliti  inline  panelling  which  is  found  in  the  windows  is  spread  over  every 
^uftwu  of  the  building. 

In  thecarly  English  we  have  the  first  development  of  geometrical  tracery, 
dying  biittrcHBOs,  crockotcd  pinnacles,  columns  clustered,  and  an  extensive 
((ii|ili('i(ti(Mi  of  foliage  with  the  trefoil  leaf,  as  the  most  characteristic  orna- 
ttlKli'  (  ■omutiuiw  formed  as  a  clover  leaf,  at  other  times  very  irregularly 
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The  early  English  is  characterized,  besides  its  traceiy,  by  the  ogee  and 
the  pinnacled  canopied  recesses  of  its  buttresses  and  other  parts  producing 
a  prominence  of  diagonal  lines.  There  is  also  more  copying  of  nature  in 
its  ornamental  details. 

In  the  Perpendicular,  the  new  features  are  the  horizontal  line  and  the 
panellings,  and  the  substitution  of  perpendicular  for  flowing  tracery. 

The  crocket,  in  its  earliest  form,  was  the  simple  arrow  head  of  the 
Episcopal,  pastoral  staff;  subsequently  finished  with  a  ta-efoil,  and  after- 
wards still  further  enriched.  Figs.  9  and  10  are  early  English  crockets ; 
fig.  11  a  decorated  one.  Fig.  12  is  a  finial  of  the  same  style ;  both  finials 
and  crockets  in  detail  display  a  variety  of  forms ;  some  resembling  the 
botanical  productions  of  one  class,  some  of  another. 

The  Parapets  of  the  early  English  style  are  often  a  simple  horizontal 
course,  supported  by  a  corbel  table,  sometimes  relieved  by  a  series  of  sunk 
blank  trefoil-headed  panels ;  sometimes  a  low  embattled  parapet  crowns 
the  wall.  In  the  decorated  style,  the  horizontal  parapet  is  sometimes 
pierced  with  trefoils,  sometimes  with  wavy  fiowing  tracery  (fig.  13).  Gro- 
tesque spouts  or  gargoyles  discharge  the  water  from  the  gutters.  The 
parapets  of  the  perpendicular  style  are  frequently  embattled,  (14)  covered 
with  sunk  or  pierced  panelling,  and  ornamented  with  quatrefoil,  or  small 
trefoil-headed  arches ;  sometimes  not  embattled  but  covered  with  sunk  or 
pierced  quatrefoils  in  circles,  or  with  ti'efoils  in  triangular  spaces  as  in 
fig.  15. 

Amongst  the  varieties  of  ornamental  work,  the  mode  of  covering  small 
plain  surfaces  with  diapering  (fig.  16),  was  sometimes  used ;  the  design 
being  in  exact  accordance  with  the  architectural  features  and  details  of 
the  style.  The  rose,  fig.  17,  the  badge  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, is  often  met  with  in  the  perpendicular  style  ;  and  tendrils,  leaves  and 
fruit  of  the  vine,  are  carved  in  great  profiision  in  the  hollows  of  rich  cor- 
nice mouldings,  especially  on  screen  work  in  the  interior  of  a  church. 
Fig.  18,  in  its  original  type,  a  Byzantine  ornament,  an  alternate  lily  and 
cross,  is  a  common  finish  to  the  cornice  of  rich  screen  work  in  the  latest 
Gothic,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Tudor  fiower. 

Figs.  19,  20,  21,  are  examples  of  ornamental  crosses  used  as  finials, 
either  for  spires  or  pinnacles. 

The  Ornaments  of  the  Renaissance. — The  term  Renaissance  is  used  in  a 
double  sense ;  in  a  general  sense  implying  the  revival  of  art,  and  specially, 
signifying  a  peculiar  style  of  ornament.  It  is  also  sometimes,  in  a  very 
confined  sense,  applied  in  reference  to  ornament  to  the  style  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini ;  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  designated,  the  Henry  IL  (of  France)  style. 
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The  mixture  of  various  elemente  is  one  of  tlio  eeseiitials  of  this  BtylOi^ 
Thssa  elements  are  the  ckdaical  omameuts ;  umiataml  and  natural  flowCTlJ 
and  foliage,  the  former  often  of  a  pnre  Saracenic  cliaracter,  man  and  an£^| 
maU,  natural  and  grotesque ;  cartouches,  or  pit- reed  and  Bcrolled  shields,  qjH 
great  prominence;  tracery  independent,  and  developed  from  tlie  scrolls  O^H 
the  cartouches ;  and  jewel  forms.     Fig.  1,  Plato  XIX.  ^M 

The  Elizabethan  is  a  partial  elaboration  of  the  same  style,  the  on^)^| 
difference  being  that  what  we  now  term  the  Elizabethan  exhibits  a  ^bhH 
striking  preponderance  of  strap  and  sliield  work,  bat  the  earlier  and  pmCfl 
Elizabethan  is  much  nearer  allied  t^  the  continental  styles  of  the  timajfl 
classical  ornaments  but  rude  in  detail,  occaeioual  scroll  and  arabcsqoB  ^ 
work,  and  strap  work,  holding  a  much  more  prominent  place  than  the 
pierced  or  scrolled  shields.  Figs.  2  and  3  are  examples  of  tiie  two 
styles. 

Of  tlie  earliest  and  transition  styles  o(  Renaissance  ornament,  are  the 
Tricento  and  the  Quati-eceulo ;  the  great  features  of  the  first  are  its  intricate 
tracery  and  delicate  scroll  work  of  conventional  foliage,  the  style  being 
bat  8  slight  remove  from  the  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  Of  the  eccond 
ai«,  in  addition,  elaborate  natural  imitations  of  frtiit,  flowors,  birds  or 
aninude  (6g.  4),  sU  disposod  amply  with  a  view  to  tbe  omamental ;  aiuM 
occasional  cartouches,  or  scrolled  sliield  work.  ' 

III  all  these  styles,  the  evidence  of  their  Byamtine  or  Saracenic  ori-jia  j 
is  eonstantlv  preserved,  in  the  tracery,  in  the  scn-11  work  ami  foliage,  and 
in  the  rendering  of  classical  ornaments.  The  Renaissance  is,  therefore, 
something  more  approximative  to  a  combination  of  previons  styles  than  a 
revival  of  any  in  particular.  Yet  it  b  a  style  that  was  developed  solely 
on  sesthetic  principles,  from  a  love  of  the  forms  and  harmonies  tbemselves, 
as  varieties  of  effect  and  arrangements  of  beauty,  not  because  they  had 
any  particular  signification,  or  from  any  superstitions  attachment  to  them 
as  heirlooms. 

Fig.  5  is  an  example  of  ornament  in  the  Oinqnecento  style.  Tbe  ara- 
besque scroll  work  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  Cinqnecento,  and 
with  this  in  its  elements,  it  combines  every  other  feature  of  classical  art, 
with  the  imlimited  choice  of  natural  and  conventional  imitations  from 
the  entire  animal  and  vegetable  Idogdom,  both  arbitrarily  disposed  and 
combined.  Absolute  woite  of  art,  such  as  vases  and  implements,  and  tn- 
stnmienls  of  all  kinds,  are  prominent  elpments  of  the  Cinqnecento  ara- 
l>esqne,  but  cartonches  and  strap  work  wholly  disappear  &om  the  best 
examples.  Another  chief  feature  of  the  Cinqnecento  is  tbe  admirable 
ptay  q{  coIot  in  ita  arabesqaes  and  acrolls,  and  it  ia  worthy  of  note  that 
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delicate.     The  base  and  rail  may  be  of  the  same  profile  bnt  not  bo  large 

as  for  single-bellied  ones. 

In  balustrades,  tlie  distance  between  two  balus- 
ters slioidd  not  exceed  the  half  of  the  diameter  of 
the  thickest  part  of  the  baluster,  nor  less  than  one- 
tliird  of  it.  The  pedestals,  if  possible,  should  be  at 
inter%'als  of  about  nine  balusters,  but  as  the  pedes- 
tals must  be  placed  over  the  centre  of  the  piers,  the 
intervals  must  frequently  contain  more  balusters. 
Fig.  105  shows  the  arrangement  of  a  baluster 
with  inclined  rails  and  bases. 

When  used  in  interiors,  either  for  decoration  or  use,  the  forms  of  the 
bahister  are  much  varied  and  enriched ;  this  is  especially  observable  in 
constructions  in  iron. 
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llaviu::  thus  ffivon  a  brief  abstract  of  the  characteristics  of  varioiiB 
prvMuineut  styles  of  architecture,  we  continue  our  article  on  houses  by 
jrivinsr  elevations,  either  suite«-l  ro  plans  alreadv  exhibited,  or  to  other 
plaTis  \vl\iv'h  will  Iv  found  on  the  same  plate  as  the  elevationsw    It  must  be 
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showing  in  front  but  two  windows  to  the  stories  above  the  basement,  and 
one  basement  window.  Circular  heads  are  ahnost  invariably  used  for  the 
basement  openings,  and  for  the  windows  above  either  square  lintels  or 
slightly  arched.  Sometimes  a  species  of  Eomanesque  window  of  clus- 
tered openings  is  adopted. 

Plate  XXI.  is  an  elevation  of  a  house  after  what  is  here  usually  termed 
the  French  style  of  architecture.  Its  peculiarities  consist  rather  in  the 
form  of  roof,  its  dormer  window,  than  any  distinctive  feature  in  the  main 
elevation  or  its  ornaments.  This  style  of  house  is  well  adapted  both  for 
city  and  country  residences.  It  is  especially  popular  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boston. 

When  the  architect  is  not  controlled  by  the  form  or  size  of  the  lot, 
much  picturesqueness  may  be  given  by  varieties  of  form  and  irregularities 
of  outline  in  the  construction  of  edifices. 

Plate  XXIL,  XXHI.,  XXIV.  and  XXV.  are  elevations  and  plans  of 
country  residences  from  "  Downing's  Country  Houses,"  drawn  in  perspec- 
tive, the  principles  of  which  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  They 
may  be  taken  as  beautiful  illustrations  of  modem  constructions. 

Plate  XXTT.  are  the  plans  and  elevation  of  a  Farm  House  in  the  Eng- 
lish Rural  Style. 

Plate  XXin.  is  an  elevation  and  plan  of  a  plain  timber  cottage  villa, 
after  designs  of  Gervase  Wheeler,  Architect,  of  Philadelphia.  "The 
construction,  though  simple,  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  is  framed  in  such  a 
manner  that  on  the  exterior  the  construction  shows.  At  the  corners  are 
heavy  posts,  roughly  dressed  and  chamfered,  and  into  them  are  morticed 
horizontal  ties,  immediately  under  the  springing  of  the  roof ;  these,  with 
the  posts  and  the  studs  and  the  framing  of  the  roof  showing  externally. 
Internally  are  nailed  horizontal  braces  at  equal  distances  apart^  stopping 
on  the  posts  and  studs  of  the  frame,  and  across  these  the  furring  and  lath- 
ing cross  diagonally  in  different  directions.  On  these  horizontal  braces, 
the  sheathing  composed  of  plank  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position  is  sup- 
ported and  retained  in  its  place  by  battens,  two  and  a  half  inches  thick, 
and  made  with  a  broad  shoulder.  These  battens  are  pinned  to  the  hori- 
zontal braces,  confining  the  planks,  but  leaving  spaces  for  shrinking  and 
swelling,  thus  preventing  the  necessity  of  a  single  nail  being  driven 
through  the  planks.  A  representation  is  given  (fig.  107)  of  the  batten  B, 
and  the  mode  of  framing. 

Fig.  108  represents  the  usual  form  of  vertical  boarding,  which  is  less 
expensive  than  the  first  illustration,  and,  in  general,  will  be  found  suffi- 
ciently secured  for  the  class  of  buildings  to  which  it  is  applied. 
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Plate  y  X  I V,  is  a  villa  in  wliat  Mr.  Duwning ileeignatee  as  the  Gto 
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Gothic  Btyle,  < 
etif.  Figs.  lOS,  110,  111,  and 
112,  rcpreeent  sotoe  of  the  de- 
tails ou  3  larger  scale. 

Fig.  10&  ifl  an  elevntiim  of 
the  baj  window  with  a  halco- 
ny  over  it,  to  the  scale  of  ooe- 
qaartcr  of  an  inch  to  the  Pml 
Fig.  110,  the  vtrrge  hoard  <•( 
tlie  smaD  gable  ov(h-  Uu«  tial- 
cony.  Fig-  111,  part  i>f  tlie 
verge  board  of  the  gable  over 
the  porch.  Fig.  112  are  chim- 
ney tops,  such  as  can  bi;  vb- 
tained  of  Garukirk  clay. 
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Plate  XXV.  is  the  elevation  and  principal  floor  ploii  of  a  villa  in  the 
Italian  style,  aa  conatructed  after  plans  of  Mr,  Upjolm.     "  It  is  one  of  the 
uioiit  Buccee^ful  specimens  of  the  Italian  style  in  the 
United  States." 

This  villa  is  built  of  brick,  ptunied  externally 
of  a  light  freestone  color,  and  tlie  window  dre*&ing6, 
string  coiireee,  cornices,  brackets,  &c.,  are  all  free- 
stone. Figs.  113  and  114  are  the  front  and  side 
elevation  of  the  balcony  window  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
to  a  foot. 

Figa,  115  and  116  are  the  first  and  second  story 
plans,  and  Plate  XXVI.  an  elevation  in  perspec- 
tive of  a  tenant  house,  built  by  the  New  Y'^rk 
Workingmen's  Home  Association,  after  designs  hy 
John  W.  Kitcb,  architect. 

The  plans  are  admirably  snifed  to  the  purpose 
designed,  a  separate  house  as  it  were  for  each 
tenant;  sufficient  for  the  wants,  and  within  the 
means  of  the  laboring  classes,  especially  adapted 
for  the  population  of  large  cities.  In  itscoDBtnic- 
tion  it  is  almost  entirely  lire  proof;  the  staircases 
are  of  iron,  the  hall  floore  are  constructed  with  iron 
beams,  brick  arches,  and  blue  flagging;  the  divid- 
ing floors  and  walls  are  deafened  ;  everj'  alternate 
wall  is  of  brick;  cvciy  window  has  inside  shutters, 
*^  "*■  and  every  room  is  well  ventilated,  having  air  flues 

fi-om  each  to  the  roof. 

In  the  lower  story  are  large  stores,  with  vanlts  in  front.  On  the  south 
is  a  spacious  flagged  court  yard,  22  by  188  feet,  ^^ch  is  used  by  the  in- 
mates for  washing  and  drying  their  clothes — the  families  on  each  floor 
having  the  exclusive  use  of  it  for  specified  days  of  the  week.  The  yard 
connects  with  the  main  hall,  by  cross  halls,  and  is  shut  off  from  the  streets 
by  high  gates  that  are  kept  closed,  except  fuel  is  brought  to  the  premises, 
when  carts  can  be  driven  to  each  tenant's  cellar,  and  at  once  deposit  their 
loads.  The  cellar  is  divided  into  94  compartments,  that  is,  one  for  each 
tenement,  with  a  lock  and  key  for  each. 

On  the  upper  floor  are  two  large  adjoining  rooms,  measuring  together 
53  by  50  feet,  which  can  be  tlirown  into  one,  or  disconnected  at  pleasure. 
They  are  designed  for  lectures,  concerts,  or  moral  and  educational  uses  for 
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the  mmatcs  during  the  week,  and  for  Siinda;^^  G«hool  and  religions  obeerr- 
snces  on  tlis  Sabbath. 

The  exterior  is  of  brick  with  brown  elone  window-sills,  and  is  it»  etyk 
ie  an  excellent  example  of  the  aretutectnral  effect  that  ma^  be  prodaced 
in  our  most  common  materials,  and  in  an  unpretending  edifice,  bv  break- 
ing up  tlie  monotonj  of  facade  bj  even  elight  projections,  by  the  clo&lered 
and  circular  heads  of  the  windows,  and  by  an  appropriate  and  varied 
coraiue.  This  style  is  becoming  very  popular  and  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  construction  of  mills  and  workshops. 

Store  and  Warehouse*. — Plato  XS  V 11.  is  an  elevation  of  a  store  front, 
and  figs.  117  and  118  plans  of  first  stoty  and  basement. 
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These  plans  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  general  class  of  large  whole- 
sale or  retail  stores  covering  but  one  lot.  In  this  city  there  is  usnally 
beneath  the  sidewalks  two  stories,  the  basement  and  sub-cellar.  These 
are  generally  let  with  the  first  story,  and  the  upper  stories  together  by 
themselves.  The  depth  of  the  stores  are  mostly  from  100  to  200  feet,  on 
an  average  about  150  feet  The  centre  is  lighted  by  a  skylight  in  the  roof, 
and  by  well-boles,  B,  beneath,  in  the  several  floors.  In  front  of  the  en- 
trance is  a  platfonn,  A,  which  is  either  an  iron  grating,  or,  when  the  base- 
ment extends  through  into  the  front  vaults,  covered  with  patent  vauJt 
lights.  To  protect  the  vaults  from  moisture  the  walls  are  laid  hollow,  and 
the  outside  covered  with  asphalte.  The  hoistway  to  basement  and  sub- 
cellars,  is  by  a  trap  in  the  grating  fix>nt  of  the  window,  osnally  a  plat- 
form supported  by  chains  at  the  four  comers,  and  raised  vertically,  (rften 
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by  a  car  sliding  on  an  incline,  if  there  are  outisde  stairs  leading  to  the 
basement.  In  the  rear  an  area  of  some  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  width  is  dng 
out,  and  the  two  lower  stories  show  full.  All  the  rear  windows  are  pro- 
tected by  iron  shutters. 

The  floor  of  the  first  story  is  often  laid  with  a  rising  grade,  of  about 
1  foot  in  100  towards  the  rear,  to  prevent  the  appearance  which  a  long 
level  sometimes  has  of  descending,  and  to  afford  more  light  in  the  rear  to 
the  basement  The  offices  are  in  the  rear  on  this  floor.  The  safe  is  some- 
times built  into  the  wall,  or  into  a  projection  from  it,  or  the  safe  is  mova- 
ble ;  or,  what  is  rare  at  present,  a  book  vault  is  made  in  the  front  vault. 
The  front  windows  and  doors  are  mostly  protected  by  revolving  shutterg 
rolling  up  like  a  curtain  in  the  box  lintels  above.  Separations  are  made 
between  tenants  occupying  different  floors  by  iron  framed  skylights  over 
the  well-holes. 

C  is  the  entry  way  to  the  second  story,  separated  from  the  store  by  a 
glass  partition  protected  by  a  wrought  iron  screen  or  guard.  Above  this 
entrance  in  the  second  floor,  is  the  hoistway  for  goods,  generally  about  five 
feet  square.  The  second  floor  does  not  differ  in  plan  from  the  first,  and 
so  with  the  stories  above,  except  in  some  cases  the  well-holes  are  wider 
in  the  upper  stories.    The  floors  are  all  level. 

The  water  closets  are  mostly  on  the  third  floor,  and  in  the  front  base- 
ment vault.  The  heating  is  either  by  stoves,  hot  air  furnaces,  or  steam. 
The  shelvings,  counters  and  other  furniture  depend,  of  course,  on  the  class 
and  kind  of  business. 

FrorU  EUvaiion. — ^Various  styles  are  adopted,  but  in  one  particular 
there  is  almost  an  uniformity ;  that  is,  the  whole  front  is  supported  on  posts 
of  cast  iron  in  the  first  story,  with  iron  lintels  and  cornice ;  the  great  ob- 
ject being  to  get  as  much  light  as  possible  in  this  story.  These  posts  are 
sometimes  square  or  rectangular  in  plan,  with  a  small  sunk  panel  on  the 
face,  and  shield-like  ornaments  containing  the  number  of  the  store,  and 
capitals  at  the  top ;  sometimes  a  sort  of  Corinthian  column,  and  some- 
times two  posts,  the  inside  one  circular,  and  the  outside  square.  As  there 
is  but  little  chance  for  ornament,  the  building  seldom  assumes  any  distinc- 
tive expression  till  it  reaches  the  second  story.  The  great  ornament  of 
the  first  story  is  the  plate  glass.  The  elevation  and  plans  represent  the 
usual  form  of  the  wholesale  stores  with  but  three  openings  in  the  first  story 
— one  window  and  two  doors.  In  the  retail  stores  occupying  a  fall  lot 
there  are  generally  four  openings,  the  door  to  the  first  floor,  central  between 
two  windows,  and  the  side  door  leading  to  the  second  story ;  but  where 
all  the  stories  are  occupied  by  the  same  trade,  the  side  door  is  usually 
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CMiuttcd.  The  door  of  the  retail  store  b  generally  recesed,  with  sham 
windows  at  the  sides  to  admit  of  the  greater  digpLay  of  goods.  The  glan 
<^  the  windon^  are  somctiiuee  of  one  jilate,  as  Wge  as  8  x  14  feet  eyeHf- 
but  more  asually  in  four  squares ;  seldom  more  in  number. 

Above  the  ^t  Btory,  tlie  front  b^ins  to  assume  an  architectural  ei' 
preeaion,  thongh  «.'ldoiii  perhape  vgtj  gtgnificant  of  any  intentiou  or  d^ 
sign  for  a  epeciiic  purpose  inside.  The  example  selected  may  he  doo^ 
sidcrbd  a  fair  average  of  the  class.  It  b  to  he  reioftrked  that  wh«n 
various  buaine^ece  are  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  building,  and  irhi 
lai^e  eigiia  may  be  necessary  to  deeignate  theta,  there  will  he  bat  III 
room,  as  there  will  but  little  necessity,  for  much  omanienlal  dctaiL 

PIsle  XXVm.  IB  an  elevation  of  a  store  fiy>nt  as  designed  and  execnl 
in  cast  iron  by  D.  D.  Badger  &  Co,  of  this  cilr.     This  is  the  type  of 
class  of  buildings  coming  into  extensive  ose,  and  is,  as  lar  as  we  can  judg 
the  handsomest  of  the  class.     Tfio  style  is  Venetian,  and  when  the  fnint . 
more  than  fifty  feet  in  width,  the  effect  is  imposing.     It  ie  rather  more  a\ 
ppopriatc  for  stores  with  <jffices  above,  or  for  stores  designed  for  but  on 
purpose,  as  signs  larger  than  could  be  placed  in  the  panels  would  mar  till' 
effect,     iron  was  first  introduced  for  house  fronts  by  Mr.  Bogardns,  an^' 
it  has  much  to  recommend  it     Ornaments  can  be  applied  profusely,  an^ 
Kt  tlic  same  time  cheaply,  and  in  durability  it  exceeds  our  common  free- 
-   stones.     The  chief  objection  at  present  lies  in  this,  that  few  wish  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  new  patterns :  tlie  result  is  that  the  fomis  become  too  ste- 
reotyped, especially  objectionable  when  much  ornament  is  used.   The  color 
which  it  should  be  painted  has  been  a  BQbject  of  much  discuBsion ;  the 
prevailing  tint  at  present  is  a  sort  of  cream  color,  with  brown  trimmings 
of  the  windows. 

School  Souses. — Plate  XXIX.  contains  a  plan  and  elevation  of  a  dis- 
trict school  house,  with  seats  for  forty-eight  scholars.  There  are  two  en- 
trances, one  for  each  sex,  with  ample  accoranu>dations  of  entry  or  lobby 
room  for  the  hanging  np  of  hats,  bonnets  and  cloaks.  A  side  door  leads 
from  each  entry  into  distinct  yards,  and  an  inside  door  opens  into  the 
school-room.  The  desk,  T,  of  the  teacher,  is  central  between  the  doore, 
on  a  platform,  P,  raised  some  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  floor.  In 
the  rear  of  tlie  teacher's  desk  is  a  closet  or  small  room,  for  the  use  of 
the  teacher.  The  seats  are  arranged  two  to  each  desk,  with  two  alleys 
of  eighteen  inches,  and  a  central  one  of  two  feet ;  the  passages  areund 
the  room  are  three  feet.  The  scale  is  eight  feet  to  the  inch.  The  eleva- 
tion is  in  a  very  plain  Bomanesque  style,  to  be  constructed  of  brick  witli 
hollow  walls. 
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On  the  BequiremerUs  of  a  ScJvoolrHause. — ^Every  scholar  should  have 
room  enough  to  sit  at  ease,  his  seat  should  be  of  easy  access,  so  that  he 
may  go  to  and  fro,  or  be  approached  by  the  teacher  without  disturbing 
any  one  else.  The  seat  and  desk  should  be  properly  proportioned  to  each 
other  and  to  the  size  of  the  scholar  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  seats  as 
furnished  by  the  different  makers  of  school  furniture,  vary  from  nine  to 
sixteen  inches  in  height ;  and  the  benches  from  seventeen  to  twenty-eight 
inches ;  measuring  on  the  side  next  the  scholar.  The  average  width  of  the 
desk  is  about  eighteen  inches,  and  is  formed  with  a  slope  of  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  and  a  half  inches,  with  a  small  horizontal  piece  of  from  two 
to  three  inches  at  top.  There  is  a  shelf  beneath  for  books,  but  it  should 
not  come  within  about  three  inches  of  the  front.  The  width  of  the  seat 
varies  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches,  with  a  sloping  back,  like  that  of  a  chair ; 
it  should,  in  fact,  be  a  comfortable  chair.  It  will  be 
observed  that,  in  the  plate,  two  scholars  occupy  one  |  f-»  |  ]u  [  [lj  R 
bench ;  fig.  119  represents  another  arrangement,  in 
which  each  scholar  has  a  distinct  bench ;  and,  in  h  h  h  j 
many  respects  it  is  preferable,  but  is  not  quite  so  —  —  ^"^ 
economical  in  room.  In  primary  schools,  desks  are  I  I— .  I  U,  I  U,  [I 
not  necessary ;  and  in  many  of  the  intermediate  I  H  |_^  Lj  U 
schools,  the  seat  of  one  bench  is  formed  against  the  i — i  i — i  i — i  n 
back  of  the  next  bench ;  but  distinct  seats  are  pre-  I  LJ  LI  U  I 
ferable.    The  teacher's  seat  is  invariably  on  a  raised  Fig.  ii». 

platform,  and  had  better  be  against  a  dead  wall  than  where  there  are  win- 
dows. The  best  light  is  undoubtedly  a  skylight,  but  as  this  is  seldom  con- 
venient, the  lights  at  tlio  side  should  be  high  above  the  floor.  Blackboards 
and  maps  should  be  placed  along  the  walls.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the 
warming  and  ventilation ;  the  room  should  not  be  less  than  ten  feet  high ; 
the  best  method  of  heating  is  by  furnaces  in  the  cellar,  warm  air  should 
be  introduced  in  proportion  to  tlie  number  of  scholars,  and  ventiducts 
should  be  formed  to  carry  off  the  impure  air. 

In  cities  the  school-houses  are  made  of  a  number  of  stories — the  pri- 
maries being  in  the  lower  stories,  and,  in  some  cases,  play  rooms  also,  and 
the  granunar  schools  occupying  the  whole  floor  above.  In  these  cases  the 
teachers  are  numerous,  and  separate  rooms  are  prepared  for  the  hearing 
of  recitations.  The  style  of  interior  finish  should  always  be  simple ;  in 
the  exterior  various  styles  have  been  adopted.  We  know  of  none  more 
suitable  than  brick  school-houses,  with  Eomanesque  or  circular  window- 
beada  and  coved  cornices,  as  given  in  the  plate,  or  similar  to  the  Home, 
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Lecture  Rooms^  Churches^  Theatres^  LegidaUve  irall8.^^To  the  proper 
construction  of  rooms  or  edifices  adapted  for  these  pnrposes  some  know- 
ledge of  the  general  principles  of  acoustics,  and  their  practical  applicati<Mi, 
is  necessary.  In  the  case  of  lecture  rooms  and  churches,  the  positions  of 
the  speaker  and  the  audience  are  fixed ;  in  theatres,  one  portion  of  die 
enclosed  space  is  devoted  to  numerous  speakers,  and  the  other  to  the 
audience ;  in  legislative  halls,  the  speakers-  are  scattered  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  space,  and  also  form  the  audience. 

Tlie  transmission  of  sound  is  by  vibrations,  illustrated  by  the  waves 
formed  by  a  stone  thrown  into  still  water ;  but  direction  may  be  given  to 
sound,  BO  that  the  transmission  is  not  equally  strong  in  every  direction; 
thus,  Saunders  found  that  a  person  reading  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  one 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  in  an  open  meadow,  was  heard  most  distinctly 

in  front,  not  as  well  at  the  sides,  but  scarcely  at 
,,- -.,  all  behind.     Fig.  120  shows  the  extreme  dis- 

tance every  way  at  which  the  voice  could  be 
distinctly  heard :  ninety-two  feet  in  front,  seventy- 
five  feet  on  each  side,  and  thirty-one  feet  in  the 
rear.  The  waves  of  sound  are  subject  to  the 
same  laws  as  those  of  light,  the  angles  of  reflec- 
tion are  equal  to  those  of  incidence ;  therefore, 
f '^'-  ^'^^-  in  every  enclosed  space,  there  are  reflected  sounds 

more  or  loss  distinct,  accordinjx  to  tlie  i)()siti(>n  of  tlie  liearcr,  and  to  the  torin 
and  condition  of  the  surfaces  against  ^vliich  the  waves  of  sound  impinge. 
Tims,  of  all  the  sounds  entering  a  parabolic  Bi>hore,  the  reflected  sounds 
are  collected  at  the  f(K*us.  Solid  bodies  reflect  sound,  but  draperies  absorb 
it.  As,  in  all  rooms,  the  audience  can  never  be  concentrated  at  f(.M.*al 
points,  nor  is  it  possible  in  any  construction  to  make  calculation  for 
all  ]>ositions,  it  is  in  general  best  to  depend  on  nothing  but  the  direct  force 
of  the  voice,  and  not  to  construct  larger  than  can  be  heard  directly  without 
aids  from  reflected  sounds. 

Tliere  is  great  diiference  in  the  strength  of  voice  of  diflferent  speaker? ; 
the  limits  as  given  in  the  figure  are  for  ordinary  reading  in  an  oj)en  space. 
In  enclosed  si)aces,  <)\ving  to  the  reflected  sounds  or  some  other  cause,  there 
are  certain  i)itches  or  keys  ])eculiar  to  every  room,  and  to  speak  with  ease, 
the  speaker  must  adapt  his  tone  to  those  keys.  Tlie  larger  the  room,  the 
slower  and.more  distinct  should  be  the  articulation. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  direction  of  the  sound  influences  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  mav  be  heard.  Tlie  direction  of  the  currents  of  air  through 
which  the  sound  passes  effects  the  transmission  of  the  sound,  and  this  may 
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be  made  UBefdl  when  the  rooms  are  heated  by  hot  air,  by  introducing  the 
air  near  the  speaker,  and  placing  the  ventilators  or  educts  at  the  outside 
of  the  rooms,  and  by  placing  their  apertures  rather  nearer  the  bottom 
of  the  room  than  at  the  top.  It  would  seem  much  better  and  easier 
to  make  a  current  of  air  a  vehicle  of  sound  rather  than  depend  on  re- 
flection. 

The  best  form  for  a  lecture  room  is  the  semicircle,  or  three-fifths  of  a 
circle,  fig.  120,  the  speaker  in  the  one  case  at  the  centre,  in  the  other,  at 
the  point  A,  on  a  platform  raised  some  two  or  three  steps  above  the  floor, 
the  audience  being  ranged  in  concentric  seats,  rising  from  the  centre 
outwards.  The  room  should  be  no  higher  than  requisite  for  beauty 
or  for  ventilation.  The  ceiling  should  be  slightly  curved,  not  flat  nor  half 
globe. 

On  the  space  occupied  hy  seats  in  general, — A  convenient  arm-chair  oc- 
cupies about  twenty  inches  square,  the  seat  itself  being  about  eighteen 
inches  in  depth,  and  the  slope  of  the  back  two  inches.  Eighteen  inches 
more  affords  ample  space  for  passage  in  front  of  the  sitter :  this  accommoda- 
tion would  be  ample.  In  the  arrangement  of  seats  at  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic the  bottom  turns  up,  and  twenty-nine  inches  only  is  allowed  for  both  seat 
and  passage,  and  eighteen  inches  for  the  width  of  seat,  which  may  be  taken 
as  the  average  allowance  in  width  to  each  sitter  in  comfortable  public 
rooms.  In  lecture  rooms  stalls  are  often  used,  the  space  there  occupied  by 
seat  and  passage  being  about  two  feet  six  inches.  The  alleys  should 
be  at  the  sides  of  the  room,  with  two  intermediate,  dividing  the  seats 
into  three  equal  benches,  and  not  one  in  the  centre,  except  in  very 
large  rooms,  as  the  space  thus  left;  is  the  best  for  hearing  and  seeing  the 
speaker. 

In  the  earlier  churches,  ceremonies  and  rites  formed  a  very  large  part 
of  the  worship,  tlie  sight  was  rather  appealed  to  than  the  hearing,  and  for 
this  purpose,  churches  were  constructed  of  immense  size,  and  with  all  the 
appliances  of  ornament  and  construction,  with  pillars,  vaults,  groins  and 
traceried  windows.  In  the  churches  of  this  country,  the  great  controlling 
principle  in  the  construction  of  a  church,  is  its  adaptation  to  the  comfort- 
able hearing  and  seeing  the  preacher.  In  this  view  alone,  the  church  is 
but  a  lecture  room :  but  since  even  the  character  of  the  building  may  tend 
to  devotional  feelings  in  the  audience,  and  since  certain  styles  and  forms 
of  architecture  have  long  been  used  for  church  edifices,  and  seem  particu- 
larly adapted  for  diis  purpose,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  follow  these  time- 
honored  examples,  adapting  them  to  the  modem  requirements  of  church 
ironhip. 
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Fig.  121,  ie  s  plan  of  an  ancient  baailican   or  Bomanesqne  cborcb; 
fig.  123,  a  sectional  elevation  of  the  eame.    Fig.  123  is  a  plan  c^  a  Gothic 
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church  in  which  C  ia  the  chancel,  neually  at  the  eastern  eztremitf,  TT  the 
transept,  and  N  the  nave.  In  general  elevation  the  Ciothic  and  Rornan- 
esqne  agree ;  a  high  central  nave  and  low  side  aiales.  In  the  later  Koman- 
esque  the  transept  is  also  added. 

The  hasilicas  a^regated  within  themselves  all  die  offices  of  the  Bom- 
ish  church.  The  circular  end  or  apex,  and  the  raised  platform,  or  dais  in 
front  of  it,  was  appropriated  entirely  to  the  clergy ;  beneath  was  the  crypt 
or  confessional  where  were  placed  the  hodies  of  the  saints  and  martyiB, 
and  pulpits  were  placed  in  the  nave,  from  which  the  services  were  said  or 
sung  by  the  inferior  order  of  clergy, 

T!ie  plan,  fig.  123,  is  that  of  Hie  original  Latin  cross,  the  eastern  lim^ 
or  clianccl  heing  the  shortest,  and  the  nave  llic  longest.  Sonieliiiu'i?  tin- 
eastom  linih  was  made  equal  lo  that  of  llie  transepts,  sometiuie.s  cvon  Ivii- 
ger,  l)iit  never  to  exceed  that  of  the  nave.  In  the  Greek  cross  all  t!ie 
limbs  are  equal.  In  most  of  the  French  Gothic  churches  the  eastern  eml 
is  made  semicircular,  often  enclosed  by  three  or  more  apsidul  chapels,  that 
is,  senii-cylindei-s,  surmounted  by  semi-domes. 

The  Byzantine  church  consisted  internally  of  a  largo  square  or  rectan- 
gular chamber,  sunnountcd  in  the  centi-e  by  a  dome,  resting  u]ion  massiu- 
piers ;  an  apse  was  formed  at  the  eastern  end.  Circular  churcbos  were 
built  in  the  earlier  ages  for  baptisteries,  and  for  the  tombs  of  saints  and  em- 
perors. 

Having  thus  briefly  treated  of  the  general  form  of  ancient  cburcliw. 
we  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  how  far  they  may  be  apj)lied  ti> 
the  requirements  of  modem  church  services.  Tlic  prime  necessities  an.' 
those  of  the  lecture  room  ;  comfortable  scats,  convenient  for  hearing  aini 
seeing  the  preacher ;  and  proper  provision  for  ventilation.  In  addition,  an 
eligible  position  for  Ibc  choir,  a  small  withdrawing  room  for  the  clcri.'T- 
man,  and  a  room  suitable  for  Sunday  Schools  and  for  parish  meetings. 
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Seats  are  arranged  by  pews  or  stalls,  the  width  of  each  pew  being  in  gen- 
eral about  two  feet  ten  inches.  The  length  of  pews  is  various,  being  gen- 
erally of  two  Bizes,  adapted  to  either  small  or  large  families,  say  from  seven 
feet  six  inches,  to  eleven  feet  six,  eighteen  inches  being  allowed  for  each  sit- 
ter. In  arrangement  it  is  always  considered  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
central  aisle,  and  if  but  four  rows  of  pews,  two  aisles  against  the  wall ;  if 
six  rows,  one  row  on  each  side  will  be  wall  pews.  Few  chm*ches  are  now 
without  an  organ ;  its  dimensions  should  of  course  depend  on  the  size  of 
the  church.  In  form  it  may  be  adapted  somewhat  to  the  place  which  may 
be  appropriated  to  it.  In  general  it  is  oblong  in  form,  the  longer  side  be- 
ing with  the  keys.  The  dimensions  suited  to  a  medium  sized  church  are 
about  nine  feet  by  fifteen,  and  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  withdrawing 
room  for  the  clergyman  may  be  but  of  very  small  dimensions,  and  should 
be  accessible  from  without.  The  Sunday  School,  in  general,  requires  in 
plan  about  half  the  area  of  the  church. 

As  city  residences  differ  from  those  in  the  country,  from  the  same  ne- 
cessities do  the  city  churches  differ  from  the  rural  ones.  A  very  common 
form  of  city  church  is,  in  plan,  that  of  the  Latin  cross,  with  extremely 
short  transepts  and  chancels ;  sometimes  the  roof  is  supported  by  pillars, 
with  imitated  vaults  in  plaster,  but  often  with  a  double  pitch  roof,  and 
open  timber  finish  in  the  inside.  The  organ  loft  is  sometimes  in  one  of 
the  transepts,  sometimes  at  the  back  of  the  congregation  over  the  door  of 
entrance. 

A  sort  of  basilican  church  is  also  very  common :  rectangular  in  form 
with  a  small  semicircular  niche  behind  the  preacher,  and  small  withdraw- 
ing rooms  or  vestries  at  each  side  of  it.  The  ceilings  are  finished  after  the 
Greek  style,  with  sunk  panels,  sometimes  coved,  with  pilasters  but  seldom 
pillars,  except  short  ones,  to  support  the  galleries  which  are  adopted  in 
this  style  of  buildings,  but  not  so  commonly  in  the  Gothic.  The  rooms  for 
Sunday  Schools  are  almost  invariably  in  the  basement  of  the  city  churches. 

The  basilican  form  is  evidently  the  most  economical  in  its  occupation 
of  land ;  if  the  church  be  situated  at  the  comer  of  two  streets,  it  can  cover 
the  whole  lot,  one  side,  or  a  portion  of  one  side  being  left  blank  of  win- 
dows. If  an  elevation  similar  to  fig.  122  be  adopted,  the  light  can  be  ta- 
ken in  at  clere-story  windows.  But  this  form  is  objectionable  as  requiring 
pillars  in  construction,  which,  unless  made  of  iron,  and  of  small  size,  very 
much  interfere  with  sight  and  hearing. 

The  position  of  our  city  churches  is  usually  as  we  have  said  at  the  cor- 
ner of  streets,  but  if  they  can  be  placed  bo  far  in  the  centre  of  a  lot  as  to 
receive  the  light  from  the  back  areas,  the  position  is  preferable  as  removed 
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the  roof  of  the  church,  and  reflected  below  through  the  same  apertures  in 
the  ceiling. 

Theatre. — ^The  requirements  of  theatres  and  opera  houses,  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  of  lecture  rooms  and  churches,  in  that  the  audience 
themselves  form  an  important  part  of  the  exhibition.  It  is  not  only  ne- 
cessary that  the  audience  should  have  a  good  position  for  hearing  and  see- 
ing the  performance  upon  the  stage,  but  also  to  see  each  other.  The  most 
approved  form,  now,  for  the  body  of  the  house,  is  a  circular  plan,  the 
opening  for  the  stage  occupying  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the  circum- 
ference, the  sides  of  the  proscenium  being  short  tangents.  The  circular 
form  is  well  adapted  for  both  hearing  and  seeing,  and  also  for  lighting. 

In  the  general  position  of  the  stage,  proscenium,  orchestra,  orchestra 
seats,  parquette,  and  boxes,  but  one  plan  is  followed.  We  proceed  to  give 
briefly  the  usual  arrangements  of  seats,  and  some  other  requirements,  and  a 
small  table  of  the  proportions  of  different  houses.  The  line  of  the  front  of 
the  stage,  at  the  foot  lights,  is  generally  slightly  curved,  with  a  sweep,  say, 
equal  to  the  depth  of  tlie  stage,  and  the  orchestra  and  parquette  seats  are 
arranged  in  circles  concentric  with  it :  of  the  space  occupied  by  seats  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  entrance  to  tlie  parquette  may  be  through  the  boxes, 
near  the  proscenium,  and  often  centrally,  but  better  at  the  sides,  dividing  the 
boxes  into  three  equal  benches ;  the  seats  in  the  boxes  are  usually  concentric 
with  the  walls,  and  more  roomy  than  those  of  the  parquette.  The  orches- 
tra seats  are  of  a  height  to  bring  tlie  shoulders  of  the  sitter  level  with  the 
floor  of  the  stage,  and  the  floor  of  the  parquette  rises  to  the  outside,  1  in 
15  to  18.  The  floor  of  the  fii^st  row  of  boxes  is  some  2  to  3  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  parquette  at  the  front  centre,  and  rises  by  steps  at  each  row, 
some  4  inches  ;  in  the  next  tier  of  boxes  the  steps  are  considerably  more 
in  height,  and  so  on  in  the  boxes  above.  In  general,  three  rows  of  boxes 
are  all  that  is  necessary  ;  in  front,  above  the  second,  the  view  of  the  stage 
is  almost  a  bird's  eye  view.  The  floor  of  the  stage  descends  to  the  foot- 
lights at  the  rate  of  about  1  in  50.  In  large  theatres  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  all  tlie  lobbies  or  entries  should  be  spacious,  and  the 
means  of  exit  numerous  and  ample.  The  staircases  broad,  in  short  flights 
and  square  landings,  and  not  circular,  as,  in  case  of  fright,  the  pressure  of  . 
persons  behind  may  precipitate  those  in  front  the  whole  length  of  the 
flight.  Ladies'  drawing  rooms  should  be  placed  convenient  to  the  lobbies, 
of  a  size  adapted  to  that  of  the  theatre,  arranged  with  water  closets ; 
there  should  also  be  provided  rooms  for  the  reception  of  gentlemen's  canes 
and  umbrellas,  with  water  closets  attached.  The  box-office  should  be,  of 
course,  near  the  entrance,  but  so  arranged  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possi- 
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ble  with  the  approach  to  the  doors  of  the  house.     At  tlie  eotranee  I 
Bbould  be  a  very  gpacioas  lobby,  or  ball,  bo  that  the  aadience  may  n 
sheltered  against  the  weather ;  if  possible,  there  should  be  a  long  p 
over  the  Bidewalk,  to  cover  the  approach  to  the  carriages.     Bat  euigle  e 
trancee  are  necessary  to  distinct  parts  of  the  house,  bnt  the  greater  the 
nnmber  of,  and  the  more  ample  places  for  esit,  at  the  conclusioii  of  the 
piece,  the  better. 
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Although  much  has  been  written  aboat  the  conBtmction  of  legislative 
halls,  in  relation  to  acoustic  principleB,  there  yet  seems  to  be  great  disa- 
greement in  practical  examples,  and  in  the  deductions  of  scientific  men. 
The  Chamber  of  French  Deputies  was  constructed  after  a  report  of  most 
celebrated  architects,  in  a  semicircular  form,  surmounted  by  a  flat  dome, 
but  as  the  member  invariably  addresses  the  house  from  the  tribune,  at  the 
centre,  in  its  requirements  it  is  but  a  lecture  room.  Mr.  Mills,  Architect, 
of  Philadelphia,  recommends  for  legislative  or  forensic  debate,  a  room  cii^ 
cular  in  its  plan,  with  a  very  slightly  concave  ceiling.  I>r.  Reid,  on  the 
contrary,  in  reference  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  gave  preference  to  the 
square  form,  with  a  low,  arched  ceiling.  The  Hall  of  Representatives  nearly 
completed  at  Washington,  is  139  feet  long,  by  93  feet  wide,  and  about  36 
feet  hi^,  frith  a  Bpacions  retiring  gallery  on  three  sides,  and  a  reporter's 
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gallery  behind  the  Speaker's  chair.  The  members'  desks  are  arranged  in  a 
semicircular  form.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  with  deep  sunk  panels,  openings  for 
ventilation,  and  glazed  apertures  for  the  admission  of  light.  The  ventila- 
tion is  intended,  in  a  measure,  to  assist  the  phonetic  capacity  of  the  Hall, 
the  idr  being  forced  in  at  the  ceiling  and  drawn  out  at  the  bottom. 

In  reviewing  the  general  principles  of  acoustics,  it  will  be  found  that 
those  rooms  are  the  best  for  hearing  in  which  the  sound  arrives  directly  to 
the  ear,  without  reflection ;  that  the  sides  of  the  room  should  not  be  re- 
flectors, not  sounding  boards,  and  that  surfaces  absorbing  sound  are  less 
injurious  than  those  that  reflect.  Slight  projections,  such  as  ornaments  of 
the  cornices  and  shallow  pilasters,  tend  to  destroy  sound,  but  deep  alcoves 
and  recessed  rooms  produce  echoes.  Let  the  ceiling  be  as  low  as  possible, 
and  slightly  arched  or  domed;  all  large  external  openings  should  be 
closed ;  as  M.  Meynedier  expresses  it,  in  his  description  of  an  opera  house, 
**Let  the  hall  devour  the  sound ;  as  it  is  bom  there,  let  it  die  there." 

Crystal  Palaces. — ^Plate  XXXII.  represents  a  perspective  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace,  figs.  125, 126  a  half  plan  of  the 
ground  floor  and  of  the  galleries.  Tliis  building  originated  from  that  of 
London,  of  which  some  of  the  details  of  constniction  have  been  already 
given.  These  buildings  are  composed  wholly  of  iron,  pilass  and  wood,  but 
no  large  pieces  of  either  material  are  used ;  in  this  consists  their  great  pecu- 
liarity. Stiffness  and  tenacity  of  material  are  applied  rather  than  mass,  to 
counteract  incidental  strains ;  and,  on  this  account,  they  are  not  as  suitable 
as  walls  of  brick  and  stone  for  permanent  structures,  nor  are  they  as  cheap ; 
and  in  this  respect,  an  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  French  exhi- 
bition building ;  but  for  a  structure  easily  moved  and  put  together,  as  it  was 
intended,  and  for  green  or  hot-houses,  it  seems  especially  adapted ;  and  as 
a  practical  example  of  the  application  of  iron,  and  an  economical  applica- 
tion, it  has  been  of  great  importance. 

Before  concluding  the  article  on  architectural  drawing  it  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  speak  briefly  of  materials  as  applied  in  tlie  exteriors  of  edifi- 
ces. Sufficient  has  already  been  said  of  their  strength,  we  now  refer 
merely  to  their  fitness  to  architectural  ornament. 

Brick  in  cities  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  all  materials,  nor  do  we 
know  of  any  more  suited  to  workshops  and  factories,  for  appropriateness, 
economy,  and  durability  (when  hard  burned),  nor  do  we  know  of  any  style 
of  architecture  more  fitted  to  the  material  than  the  Romanesque,  as  in 
Plate  XX  VL  Stone  in  the  rough  or  rubble  walls,  laid  in  cement  or  mortar, 
are  often  used  for  these  structures,  but  in  that  case  the  lintels  should  be 
square,  and  it  possible  of  a  different  shade  of  stone. 
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For  city  residences,  and  stores,  the  exteriors  are  composed  of  all  sorts 
of  building  materials,  with  the  exception  of  wood,  from  its  insecurity  in 
case  of  fire ;  brick,  with  marble,  freestone,  iron  or  terra  cotta  lintels  and 
aills  for  openings,  red  brick  and  straw-colored  bricks,  brick  on  rusticated 
basements,  and  sometimes  brick  in  alternate  stripes  with  marbles ;  free- 
stone in  a  great  variety  of  shades,  mostly  of  a  reddish  brown,  often  fawn 
and  drab ;  marbles  white  and  veined  ;  native  and  foreign  granite ;  and  iron, 
the  use  of  which  in  fronts  is  the  invention  of  our  age,  and  is  destined  to 
modify  our  style  of  architecture. 

All  materials  are  suited  for  country  residences  except  iron;  stone 
houses  may  be  kept  in  their  native  color,  but  brick  or  wood  should  be 
painted.  We  extract  from  Downing  the  following  on  the  color  of  country 
houses.  "  We  think  all  buildings  in  the  country  should  be  of  those  soft 
quiet  shades  called  neutral  tints,  such  as  fawn,  drab,  gray,  brown,  etc.,  and 
that  all  positive  colors,  such  as  white,  yellow,  red,  blue  and  black  should 
always  be  avoided ;  neutral  tints  harmonizing  best  with  nature  and,  posi- 
tive colors  most  discordant. 

In  the  second  place,  we  would  adapt  the  shade  of  color  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  expression,  style  or  character  of  the  house  itself.  A  large  mansion 
may  receive  a  somewhat  sober,  dignified  hue ;  a  house  of  moderate  size,  a 
lighter  and  more  pleasant  tone ;  small  cottages  should  always  have  a  cheer- 
ful, lively  tint,  not  much  removed  from  white.  Country  houses  tliickly 
surrounded  by  trees,  should  always  be  of  a  lighter  shade  than  those  stand- 
ing exposed.  In  proportion  as  a  house  is  exposed  to  view,  let  its  hue  be 
darker ;  and  where  it  is  much  concealed  by  foliage,  a  very  light  shade  of 
color  is  to  be  preferred. 

"  A  species  of  monotony  is  produced  by  using  the  same  neutral  tint 
for  every  part  of  the  exterior  of  a  country  house.  A  certain  sprightliness 
is  bestowed  on  a  building  in  neutral  tint  by  painting  the  bolder  projecting 
features  of  a  different  shade.  Tlie  simplest  practical  rule  that  we  can  sug- 
gest for  effecting  this  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  is  the  following :  if 
the  tint  selected  for  the  body  of  the  house  be  a  light  one,  let  tlie  facings 
of  the  windows,  cornices,  etc.,  be  painted  several  shades  darker  of  the 
same  color.  Tlie  blinds  may  either  be  a  still  darker  shade  than  the  fa- 
cings, or  else  the  darkest  green.  K  on  the  other  hand,  the  tint  chosen  is 
a  dark  one,  then  let  the  window  dressings,  etc.,  be  painted  of  a  much 
lighter  shade  of  the  same  color." 

Thus  far  Mr.  Downing.  Most  persons  must  be  struck  with  the  justness 
of  his  remarks  in  general,  but  all  are  not  prepared  entirely  to  ignore  white 
as  a  color  for  country  houses.    We  have  always  fancied  in  contemplating 
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ftn  extensive  landscape  that  jottings  of  wliite  enlirened  the  ecene, 
prvTor  a  whitewashed  cottage,  canyiBg  an  air  of  cleanlin*;^  to  tbe 
admixttire  of  neutral  tint:  neither  eeems  it  high  art  to  harmonize  al 
vith  nature,  it  otlen  makes  a  very  flat  pictnre. 

However  we  huild,  or  whatever  bnilt  of,  let  the  building  express  the 
parpose,  and  let  the  material  be  enited  to  il.  Let  those  which  arc  ictCDd- 
ed  for  tiioe  be  of  lasting  materiaU,  bnt  those  that  are  tempoTBiy,  be  of 
that  moet  convenient ;  let  not  one  imitate  the  other. 

Ventilation  and  Warming. — To  the  proper  conetmctiOQ  of  all  edifices 
eonie  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  ventilatifHt  and  warming  are  neoM- 
eary,  as  the  arrangementg  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  made  in  planning  the 
btiilding.  Air  is  deteriorated  in  apartments  by  the  respiration  and  pets]»- 
ration  of  people,  and  by  combustion  in  heating  and  lighting.  At  least  3 
cubic  feet  per  minute  of  fresh  air  ehonld  be  enpplied  for  each  person  occu- 
pying the  room,  this  quantity  being  deteriorated  by  respiration  and  per- 
spiration. As  to  combostion,  1  pound  of  carbon  or  charcoal,  in  burning, 
constimeH  2.6  pounds  of  oxygen,  which  is  that  contained  in  between  13 
and  14  pounds  of  atmospheric  air;  and  1  pound  of  hydrogen,  consumes S 
pounds  of  oxygen,  which  is  that  contained  in  abont  40  pounds  of  atmcfr? 
pberic  air.  Now  tallow,  wax  and  oil  contain  upon  the  average  from  77  tO' 
80  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  from  11  to  14  por  cent,  of  hydrogen:  the  per 
centage  of  carbon  in  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  is  more  various,  but  the 
same  calculatious  may  be  used.  100  cubic  feet  of  air  weighs  about  7 
pounds,  80  from  the  above  data  the  approximate  constmiption  of  oxygen 
by  any  given  quantity  of  the  above  combustibles,  is  easily  calculated. 
The  combustion  of  coal  gas  generally  spoils  thrice  its  bulk  of  oxygen,  or, 
fifteen  times  that  of  air. 

The  methods  of  warming  most  generally  practised  in  this  country 
are  by  hot  air  furnaces ;  in  which  coal  is  consumed,  in  furnaces  inclosed 
within  a  brick  chamber  into  which  the  fresh  air  is  introduced  from  out  of 
doors,  heated,  and  conveyed  usually  by  tin  conductors  to  the  varions 
rooms  of  the  building.  In  this  case  it  will  not  of  course  be  necessary  to 
find  how  much  air  is  required  for  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  as  the  air 
for  this  purpose  is  introduced  from  the  cellar :  it  is  only  requisite  to  deter- 
mine how  much  may  be  deteriorated  by  persons  occupying  the  rooms,  and 
how  much  by  the  lighting.  Having  determined  this  quantity,  we  make 
provision  for  introducing  the  amount  through  a  cold  air  box  to  the  hot  air 
chamber  of  the  furnace.  The  velocity  of  the  current  in  this  box,  to  deter- 
mine the  sine  of  the  box,  we  call  4  feet  per  second.  This  box  is  provid- 
ed with  a  elide  valve,  to  regulate  the  amount  of  air  furnished ;  in  extremely 
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cold  weather  the  air  may  pass  too  rapidly  through  the  chamber  without 
becoming  sufficiently  heated.  The  size  of  the  conductors  is  less  in  propor- 
tionate area  than  that  of  the  air  box,  usually  not  more  than  half,  depend- 
ing somewhat  on  the  vertical  length  of  the  conductor.  The  higher  tlie 
conductor  the  stronger  the  current,  and  the  less  the  necessary  area.  All 
hot  air  flues  should  be  removed  at  least  two  inches  from  wood  work.  Hav- 
ing provided  means  for  the  introduction  of  air,  it  is  necessary  also  to  pro- 
vide means  of  egress.  In  general  the  cracks  of  doors  and  windows  provide 
some  little  outlet,  but  hardly  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  public 
rooms.  There  should  be  ventilating  flues,  somewhat  larger  than  the  hot 
air  flues.  It  is  the  general  practice  to  introduce  the  hot  air  into  the  room 
at  or  near  the  bottom,  and  there  is  considerable  disagreement  where  the 
openings  of  the  ventilators  should  be,  whether  at  top  and  bottom,  or  top 
only  or  bottom  only.  In  the  English  Houses  ot  Parliament,  the  hot  air  is 
introduced  at  the  floor,  and  the  ventilating  flues  are  in  the  ceiling ;  in  our 
House  of  Kepresentatives  exactly  the  opposite  course  is  to  be  pureued,  the 
hot  air  is  forced  in  by  a  fan  into  the  top  of  the  room,  and  taken  out  at 
the  bottom ;  probably  as  long  as  sufficient  air  can  be  got  into  and  foul  air 
out  of  the  room,  it  matters  little  whether  it  is  introduced  at  top  or  bot- 
tom. It  is  evident  that  in  common  rooms,  when  the  current  is  not  influ- 
enced by  the  ventilating  arrangement,  the  nitrogen  of  the  vitiated  air 
rises  to  the  ceiling,  whilst  the  carbonic  acid  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  as  the 
former  is  more  in  quantity,  the  uppermost  stratum  of  air  is  the  foulest;  and 
in  our  view,  if  the  foul  air  be  drawn  off  at  a  height  but  little  above  the 
height  of  the  persons  in  the  room,  it  would  seem  sufficient  for  ventila- 
tion, and  if  the  fresh  air  be  introduced  into  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the 
foul  air  taken  out  at  this  height  on  the  other,  there  would  be  a  warm  cur- 
rent of  air  circulating  at  the  height  most  effectual  for  warming  the  occu- 
pants of  the  room. 

All  ventilating  flues  should  be  provided  witli  valves  or  regulators ;  thus 
when  it  is  not  necessary  to  change  the  air,  by  retaining  it  the  heat  is  retained, 
and  if  the  cold  air  from  the  room  can  be  supplied  to  tlie  air  chamber  of 
the  furnace  so  as  to  establish  a  current,  the  heat  will  be  much  economized. 
The  previous  remarks  on  ventilation  belong  more  appropriately  to  the 
heating  and  ventilating  of  public  edifices,  and  rooms  occupied  by  numbers 
of  people ;  in  private  houses,  in  general,  there  are  but  few,  and  the  amount 
of  air  deteriorated  but  small,  and  if  heated  with  open  fire-places  and 
grates,  the  cracks  of  the  doors  and  windows  supply  plenty  of  air  for  venti- 
lation ;  but  the  objection  to  this  are  the  draughts  of  cold  air.  Tlie  most 
perfect  way  for  heating  private  houses  is  by  a  small  furnace  or  hall  stove, 
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taking  a  supply  of  fresh  air  from  outside  and  warming  the  halls,  and  open 
fires  in  the  occupied  rooms.  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  no  arrangement 
of  ventilation  and  warming  can  supply  the  place  of  a  radiant  fire ;  hut  in 
view  of  the  inconvenience  of  numerous  fires,  the  next  best  thing  is  heat- 
ing ])y  low  steam,  or  by  hot  water  pipes,  a  coil  being  placed  in  air  cham- 
bers in  the  cellar,  with  a  fresh  air  supply,  and  coils  in  all  the  necessary 
rooms.  Xo  room  in  a  house  should  be  without  a  flue,  or  movable  fan- 
lights over  the  door  for  ventilation,  and  if  an  air  tube  can  be  carried  into 
a  flue  which  is  always  heated,  a  current  is  secured.  Steam  is  now  used 
extensively  to  heat  factories  and  workshops,  and  is  decidedly  the  most 
cleanly.  The  general  arrangement  is  in  rows  of  |  or  1  inch  pipe  against 
the  walls  of  the  room ;  one  foot  in  length  of  |  inch  pipe  being  the  length 
considered  adequate  to  heat  fifty  cubic  feet  of  space.  If  there  are  many 
windows  in  the  room,  as  they  are  very  cooling  surfaces,  and  also  very  sel- 
dom tight,  more  length  of  pipe  should  be  allowed.  Steam  is  used  at  va- 
rious pressures,  but  low  or  exhaust  steam  is  preferable,  as  the  pleasantest 
to  the  occupant,  being  in  this  respect  like  hot  water.  The  desideratum 
in  all  warming  apparatus  is  to  heat  with  a  surface  not  exceeding  the  heat 
of  boiling  water.  Tlie  objection  to  water  lies  in  its  expense,  and  the  dan- 
ger if  not  kept  constantly  at  work  in  the  winter  of  freezing.  It  is  not 
therefore  adapted  to  places  which  are  to  l)e  heated  intermitingly. 

Venti/ato7\s. — Although  flues  may  be  made  for  ventilation,  still  it  is 
n(»t  alwavs  certain  that  there  will  he  an  at>cendinf]:  current ;  often  cliinmevs 
draw  hut  poorly.  In  puhlic  buildings  an  artificial  draught  is  created  hy  a 
fire  or  hy  a  fan,  as  has  heen  done  in  the  English  Uouse  of  Parliament. 
The  usual  ex])edient  in  this  country,  is  l)v  some  of  the  common  cowl^  for 
sm(>ky  chimneys,  but  the  best  a]>pears  to  he  Emerson's  Ventilator. 

Jluch  has  heen  written  on  the  subject  of  ventilation  and  warmincr,  and 
many  expedients,  undoubtedly  adecpiate  in  themselves,  have  failed,  troin 
the  carelessness  of  servants  and  from  want  of  attention.  Tlie  grand  recpii- 
site  seems  to  he,  something  that  will  he  sure,  and  will  not  get  out  of  order. 
It  is  now  but  a  half  a  century  since  ^ras  was  introduced  for  liirhtinir ;  it  has 
now  been  applied  for  cooking  and  warming,  hut  not  to  a  large  extent  ec<»- 
nomically;  whether  it  may  he  brought  into  general  use  for  this  purjXKse 
is  a  ])roblem  yet  to  he  solved ;  hut  steam,  as  now  applied  inmost  Xl-w 
England  factories,  from  a  central  set  of  l)uilers,  could  easily  be  a]>plied  to 
the  warmiiiij:  and  ventilation  of  numv  Innises,  and  for  many  culinary  niir- 
poses,  from  one  set  of  boilers ;  and  with  gas  would  supply  all  rccpiire- 
ments. 
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SPECIFICATIONS. 

The  following  blank  Specifications  for  Mason's  and  Carpenter's  work 
are  inten^pd  as  illastrations  of  the  usual  forms  of  such  papers. 


Specification  for  Mason  work.    To  be  performed  in  building,  erecting 
and  finishing  a  Dwelling  House ;  to  be  situated  on  ,  between  , 

for  .    Agreeably  to  drawings  made  and  prepared  by  ,  Archi- 

tects. 

DaU. 


8Ue  qf  Building, — . 


ExeacatUm, — TAg  ont  and  cart  awaj  all  the  gronnd  (that  maj  be  neceesary),  for  Basement, 
Cellar,  Areas,  Drains,  Gesspools,  and  footangs  for  foundations,  and  cart  away  all 
the  superflnoos  mbbish  that  may  be  made  daring  the  progress  and  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building. 

Materials  and  Worhmanship, — ^All  the  several  materials  used  in  or  about  this  Building, 
are  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  all  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  best  and  most 
workmanlike  and  substantial  manner,  under  the  direction  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  architects. 

ft.   in. 
Height  of  StariM, — ^Under  Cellar, -^ 

Basement, 

First  Story,    

Story, , 

The  roof  to  pitch 


AH  to  be  in  the  clear  between  floors  and 
ceilings  when  finished. 


Bom  Coureee. — ^All  the  base  courses  to  be  of  the  best  ....  stones,  and  to  be  ....  wide  to 
all  the  walls  and  piers  throughout,  and  all  to  be  ... .  thick,  laid  close  and  solid, 
and  of  parallel  thickness. 

Blue  Stone  Walls. — Build  up  all  the  stone  walls  agreeably  to  the  drawings  and  figures 
thereon,  with  the  best  quality  of  ... .  stones  (in  cement),  properly  hammered  square 
and  straight,  laid  dose  and  level,  well  bonded  and  flushed  in. 

The  face  of  all  the  stone  walls  that  are  in  sight,  are  to  be  iieatly  pointed. 


Uk  ouuide  wiih  Bjdnalie  CatoeBL 


(hnitftU. — Tbe  whole  vf  ih<t  mDat  k  to  be  ooitcnted  witli  trofceo  a 
Itino  Lud  ....  Uiick  in  One  toj  beit  ommer. 


C«*l  SliJe. — Build  a  ooal  ilide,  m  per  plan,  and  oorer  tbe  mi^  bcNb  top  and  bottom,  wiiA 
....  flag  none?,  well  l^d  and  bedded  in  cement,  aod  to  h  proper  psde. 


AM  ffevL — Build  up  sD  the  brick  waDs  ^reeoUj  to  the  drawings  Hid  finm  thcncik. 

The  chimnef  uf  breet*  fire  plains  in  Kilcbea  and  ha/aadrj,  and  t-ianaKj  ^ticb 

nbore  roo(  utd  all  the  rear  front,  are  to  be  faced  with  tbe  beit  qoahtj  iif 

d  bricbti  of  unifunn  de^  red  color.    AU  laid  in  nmnin^  bond  and  nlut^  poti; 
ar,  and  tnrk-jointed. 

All  the  r««id(K<  of  the  bricJi  work  tbroogbout  the  premiew  to  be  done  with  ihl 

best,  well  burnt,  hard, bricks,  oU  the  liriok  walh  in  Biuement  and  Anta  to  ha 

bnilt  li 

Build  I^ers  and  Archea  in  ccUar,  uid  Piers  and  Arches  nnder  he*rth^  and  boild 
proper  Aah-pils  as  ehown  on  plan.  Baild  all  neceawy  &at^  torn  Irimmer-arclMa 
to  aU  the  firoplacea,  arch«8  to  all  the  openings  uf  the  width  of  the  o[)ettJngs.  Par^ 
the  Saee  and  scrape  the  same  at  the  completion. 

Build  np  the  hot  air  pip«fl  as  shall  be  directed.  Leave  indents  in  walls  for  hot 
air  ttiTiea,  Ac  The  nde  walla  are  to  be  carried  up  two  toman  of  brick  abore  dta 
roof  jilaokiap  to  zvoeire  the  tin,  and  then  two  courses  on  the  tin,  laid  in  cement, 
to  receive  the  coping. 

All  the  fireplaces  ore  to  have  brick  inner  beartha.  All  brick  walls  that  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  are  to  be  well  cemenl«d  on  the  ontaido. 

Cat  away  for,  and  moke  good  after  Plambers,  Fomaoemen,  Gasmen,  Ac,  and 
finish  all  the  brick  work  complete  in  the  beat  mann^. 
All  the  fnmt  plain  Aahlar  is  to  be  backed  in  with waD  bnilt  in 

Drain. — Build  a  drain,  to  sewer  on  ....  street,  in  the  beet  manner,  and  all  to  be  propeiij 
cemented ;  also  make  oil  necessary  blind  drains,  and  put  in  proper  trafta,  Ac,  com- 
plete, and  cover  the  drain  with  iegpng,  and  all  to  be  done  in  the  beet  manner  and 
as  shall  be  direoted. 

Build  cesspools,  ....  diameter  and  ....  deep,  in  i  inch  brick  work  as  shall 
be  directed. 

Flagging. — All  the  flagging  to  be  done  with  the  very  best  quality  of  ....  flagging,  aod 
not  to  be  leBs  than  ....  thick  and  ....  snper.,  on  the  &oe,  and  to  be  well  emoothed 
off. 

Flag  all  the lay  and  bed  in  the  concrete,  and  join  neatly  and  perfectly  tight 

Flog  the  ddewolk  on  ....  with  large  uzed  strong  fia^ng,  ....  thick,  squared 
and  fine  axed,  out  of  wind,  and  the  Joints  laid  solid  in  mortar,  and  the  walk  to  ba 
....  Htonea  in  width — have  blue  cnt  stone  ourhe,  ...  by  ....,  and  cut  gutten 
....  by  ....  agreeable  V>  Atj  oidinanoe& 
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Lay  the  hearths  in  Kitchen  and  Laondry  with  bine  stone  flagghig,  asBhown  on 
phins,  to  be  ....  wide  and  ....  thick,  and  polished. 

OUT-STONE    WOBK. 

All  the  Cnt-Stone  work  is  to  be  done  with  the  Tory  best  quality  of  Stone,  of 
close,  fine  grun  and  of  uniform  color.  Out  and  set  in  the  very  best  manner,  with 
oil  putty,  and  agreeably  to  working  drawings,  pointed  and  cleaned  off,  and  all  to 
be  polished  except  what  is  mentioned  to  be  tooled. 

The  Chimney  Stacks  and  Flues  are  to  have  caps  as  per  elevation,  cramped  and 
leaded. 

Oope  the  wall  to  both  sides  of  midn  building  with  tooled  coping,  8  inches  by  14 
inches,  cramped  and  leaded,  and  bedded  in  cement 

All  the  windows  to  rear  of  building  to  have  sills  ....  by  .  • .  •  washed  and 
throated  and  moulded  lintels  ....  by  ....  to  doors  and  windows.  Sills  to  door- 
ways   by Water  table  to  be  ....  by Copings  to  gratings  ....  by 

Have  jambs  and  mantels  to  Kitchen  and  Laundry  fireplaces :  jambs  ....  by 

. . . .,  cut  in  the  usual  way. 

Front  Work. — ^All  the  windows  to  front  on to  have  architraves,  pilasters,  and 

trusses  and  cornice,  as  shown  on  elevation —  moulded  sill  ....  by  ...  .and  blocks 
under. 

Provide  and  put  up  the  rusticated  ashlar  to  first  story  ....  thick,  and  the  cor- 
nices, panels  and  balusters  over  a  moulded  water  table  to  first  story,  and  balus- 
ters and  moulded  sill  course  supported  by  heavy  consols. 

The  rusticated  ashlar  to  be  in  courses,  as  shown  on  drawings,  not  less  than 

bed,  and  ....  reveals  to  windows,  and  cramped,  resting  upon  moulded  sill  course. 
The  plain  and  rusticated  ashlar  to  return  ....  in  the  doorways,  and  all  the  front 
area  walls  and  under  stoop  throughout  to  be  faced  with  ashlar,  and  to  average  .... 

bed.    Coping  to  area  walls  ....  by Coping  to  receive  railing  ....  by  .... 

and  moulded.  Moulded  steps  ....  by  ....  Sills  to  basement  doorways  to  be  .... 
by  .... 

All  the  front  on ,  above  first  story,  is  to  have  plain  ashlar,  and  not  to  be 

less  than  ....  inch  bed,  properly  cramped  with  two  cramps  to  each  stone,  and  all 
the  architraves  to  all  the  windows  are  to  have  ....  inch  reveals. 

Front  Steps  and  Door  Piece, — ^Put  up  the  steps  and  door  piece  as  per  drawings  and  working 
drawings,  moulded  steps,  and  moulded  solid  strings,  and  panelled  ashlar  both  sides, 
and  pedestals,  rjuls  and  balusters  complete. 

Provide  and  put  up  the  cornice  properly  cramped  and  anchored,  and  cut  grooves 
in  top  for  copper. 

Iron  Work. — ^Provide  a  sufficiency  of  anchors,  ties,  and  cramps ;  and  anchors  for  cut-stone 
work,  and  iron  rims  and  covers  to  fines  for  stove  pipes,  and  registers  in  kitchen, 
laundry  and  chinmey  brest;  have  gratings  to  areas  as  pw  plans,  one  grating  to 
be  made  to  fold  open  with  chain,  fSastenings,  and  gratings  to  small  cesspools.    Pro- 
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i«  lufaa,  free  &tn]  ap^  riTwri^f  At 

be  Btida  op  villi  tbe  TW7  bat  qHCtfrf 
It  kng  ftvA  cjtde  bw. 

AB  tbe  hnri  faUbing  votk  bt  ba  dgna  widi  Ibe  bed  Invp Bne  aai  fvn 

wUte  BwUe  dnrt,  all  ike  T<wb  t*  ba  praperij  ^ngni  vitfa  [JMttf  of  Ftaw. 

LhI^  OKlcfr^ail,  ImwB  sMd  bsd  fakh,  all  lb«  valK  MiiiBeh  putUiaai.  «A 
aad  bniof  tjf  amT  ibwi'nilMiii.  throq^wBt  tba  K'"'"™e  except  wdk  of  mJv 
il  twice  OTer. 
K  In  be  nwd«  phnnb  ud  ani^t,  >ad  to  be  properif  hsnd  Bi 
the  turd  *"**™g  to  be  travelkd  haid  mud  stnootb  in  tbe  best  isAnacr,    The  eA 
ia^  at  eeflar  to  bane  one  Ibid  coM,  and  hard  fiakLed. 


Ck«mc»i^— Tbe  bed,  belb  and  dresKiig  roomii 


oormce  to  gaX.. 


Tbe  driwiiK  room.  diDiof*  rootn,  libmy.  hall,  and  Teetibnfe  on  fiR4  0atj,  to 
have  a  large  moaUed  and  cove  oornioe  with  ofie  row  <rf  laige  eniicbmeota. 

Tbe  reception  rocnn  ogling  to  be  groined,  and  pnt  op  large  motdded  oornioe,  Gn- 
iibed  plain  for  palniiny  the  niches  to  be  finished  with  a  nde  joint. 

Fonn  a  dome  over  centre  of  Etaircase,  in  panels,  with  enriched  monldint^  All 
the  ceilings  of  principal  storj,  are  to  be  formed  oat  in  rarioos  panels,  and  large 
raised  enricbed  mooldings. 

Pnt  np  a  centre  paece  in  hall, diameter,  and  one  . . . .,  and  .... 

Working  drawings  at  large  will  be  given  for  aM  comicee,  Ac  Hake  good  &11 
damages  daring  tbe  progress  and  at  the  completion  of  the  work.  And  ahonM 
aoj  blisters,  cracks  or  defects  appear  during  the  progress  or  within  eis  months  afUr 
the  completion  of  the  bnilding,  the  same  is  to  be  rectified  witbont  anj  extra  charge. 

story  doors,  are  to  be  deafened  with  the  beet  qoalitf  of  deaf' 

ProTide  materials  for  setting  all  the  mantel^  and  all  the  gralesL  (The  grates  and 
manteb  will  be  Aunisbed  by  the  owner.) 

Make  good  after  plombers,  bellhangers,  gasmen,  and  other  works  neceeear?  to 
be  done  in  the  mason's  department.  And  finish  all  the  seveiBl  works  complete  to 
the  trae  meaning  and  intention  of  tbe  drawings  and  this  specification,  leaving  all 
the  works  sonnd,  clean  and  perfect,  at  the  completion  of  the  building ;  and  th« 
bailding  is  to  be  properly  cleaned  out  at  any  and  all  timee  when  directed  by  tbe 
architects,  and  if  ne^ected  by  the  oontnctor,  the  architect  shall  hare  tbe  power  to 
have  it  cleaned  out,  and  tbe  expense  charged  to  the  contractor. 
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Specification  for  Carpenters'  Work.     To  be  performed  in  bnilding, 

erecting,  and  finishing  a  dwelling  honse,  to  be  situated  on ,  for 

Agreeably  to  the  drawings  made  by Architects. 

Date. 
Siee  of  Building. — , 

Materials  and  Worhnanship. — ^All  the  seyeral  materials  used  in  the  erection  and  finishing 
of  this  building  are  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality.  Timber  to  be  well  seasoned 
white  pine  free  from  all  defects.  All  the  lumber  for  joiners'  work,  to  be  dear  white 
pine,  and  well  seasoned,  and  free  from  all  defects,  and  all  the  works  throughout  to 
be  done  in  the  best,  most  workmanlike,  and  substantial  manner,  under  the  direction 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architects. 


Height  of  Stories, — , 


Floor  and  Boof  Beams, — ^Basement  beams  ....  by  . . . .,  and  ....  from  centres.  First, 
•  • .,  ....  story  beams,  ....  by  •  •  • . ,  and  ....  from  centres.  Boof  beams,  .... 
by  ....  from  centres. 

All  the  trimmers  and  headers  to  be  ....  thick,  by  the  depth  of  the  beams  in 
each  tier. 

All  the  beams  are  to  be  properly  framed  and  wedged,  for  fireplaces,  staircases, 
skylights,  &c.,  and  to  be  well  laid  solid  on  the  walls.  No  blocking  will  be 
allowed. 

Have  ....  rows  of  double  cross  bridging  to  each  tiw  of  beams,  and  springing 
pieces  for  arches,  and  strong  anchor  strips. 

The  ceilings  of  basement,  and  ....  stories  are  to  be  cross  furred  with  inch  ftur- 

ring  2  inches  wide,  and  to  be  12  inches  from  centres.   The  basement, story 

floors  to  be  prepared  for  deafening. 

Partitions, — ^Put  up  all  the  partitions  throughout,  agreeably  to  the  drawings,  all  to  be 
properly  framed  and  bridged  in  the  strongest  manner,  as  shall  be  directed.  All  the 
partitions  are  to  have  door  studs  and  heads  ....  by  . . . .,  sills  and  plates  ....  by 
. . . .,  filling  in  studs  ....  by  ....  and  ....  from  centres;  all  to  have  upright  block- 
ings and  templates. 

Fwrrings,  WaU  Strips^  Ac, — Stud  out  for  boxing  and  sliding  shutters,  niches  and  circular 
comers,  with  studs  ....  by  . . . .,  and  ....  from  centres;  fur  out  all  the  walls  with 
inch  furring  2  inches  wide  and  12  inches  from  centres. 

Put  up  lintels  to  all  the  openings  ....  thick  by  their  respective  widths,  pro- 
vide a  sufficiency  of  yellow  pine  planks,  wall  strips,  plates  and  wood  blocks,  and  such 
other  timber  that  may  be  required  to  complete  all  the  fbrrings  as  shall  be  directed. 
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Domt  and  Ceiling  Joitt.^-YoTra  tlie  dome  over  prmci])u!  stiurcaso  with  ....  and  franiiug 
Bs  shall  be  directed,  bracket«d  out  for  ptmolfs  cornices,  kc. 

Tlie  recejition  mom  ceiling  is  to  lie  groiijed,  and  form  a  eqaare  dome  and  eoffils. 

Provide  sU  neceeBarj  bracketa  aud  firrings  for  dicolar  soffits,  and  oradlinp  tm 
plasterers,  centrea  for  arohea,  and  taming  pieces  fur  apertures  \  all  tbe  ceniJca  u 
be  made  in  a  Btrong  and  Bubstautial  maimer. 


Reitf*  (end  ShjUghtt. — All  tbe  roof  is  f u  be  covered  with  mercliantable  planed,  poarti, 
Qud  tiiD^ned  planks,  free  from  largo  or  loose  knots  and  other  defeats,  laid  in  cunn^ 
and  fnrm  proper  guttere  aa  shall  be  directed.    ProTido  and  pat  up  an  irou  Kiitlle  ta 

roofe,  ....  bj ,  bmig  with  strong,  wrought  str^is,  Mngea,  and  iron  cotIm;  put 

on  chain,  hasp,  ataple  and  padJouk. 

provide  and  fix  an  iron  hipped  skylight  over  ....  by  ...,,  with  proper  cappog 
and  ventilation,  worked  with  pnlleya,  weights,  and  oorda.  Provide  and  fix  s  hori- 
contal  «kylight  in  dome  aa  shall  bo  directed. 

Floorln^t. — Lay  tlie  basement  floor  with  the  liest  qaality  If  inch  Yellow  Gcorpna  pine.  M^ 

row  planka,and  the ,  ....  story  floors,  with  the  best  qnalitj  of  narrow,  cIemu, 

If  inch  white  pine  jilanks,  not  to  exceed  S}  inches  wide,  all  to  be  planed,  i;rooved, 
and  tongned,  hud  in  courses,  and  blind  nailed.  All  the  floors  are  to  be  nealJ; 
deaned  otT  at  the  completion,  put  borders  to  hearths,  and  saddles  to  doorwaja, 

Saitm  and  /Vamw.^AU  the  anahee  and  frames  are  to  be  made  af^eably  to  drawings,  all 

the  ivinilows  to  the are  to  linve  Freneb  cosemenW,  hnng  iv'ith  . . .  .Lntts  and 

....  sash  fosteninga.  AH  tbe  reddne  of  the  windows  are  to  havs  ovolo  Bashes, 
double  bong  with  cords,  axle  pulleys,  weighta,  and  box  frames,  sunk  siIIb,  .... 
sash  fiutenings.  All  tbe  sashee  in  partitions  are  to  be  mades  hnng  and  Snisbed, 
as  shall  be  directed.    All  the  rear  sa^ea  are  to  be  made  imitation  French. 

Put  np  rough  groonds  for  all  bases,  doorways,  and  windows,  throughout,  for  ma- 
son to  finish  plastering  to. 


liium. — All  the  rooms,  entries  and  landings,  are  to  have  1 J  inch  moulded  bases, . , 
high.    Olosels  to  have  inch  headed  bases,  ....  inches  high. 


Wirtd4>vi». — All  the  windows  are  to  bave  1^  inch  framed  and  moulded  backa,  plain  linings 
and  moulded  architraves. 


DooTi. — All  the  doors  are  to  be inohee  thick,  four  panel,  monlded  both  ^des,  hung 

with  ....  inch  bntts,  and  city-made  mortise  locks,  sinf^e  rebat«d  jambs,  and  ta- 
chitraves  as  described  to  windows.  And  put  np  in  all  the  closets  iron  hooks,  and 
shelves  in  each,  and  beaded  rails.  All  the  bedroom  doors  are  to  have  fan  lights  and 
.  a  pivot,  and  put  up  the  Inrgf  cluscts  aud  tnintroom  as  shall  be  ditwl- 
ed  by  the  owner,  with  wide  shelves  and  iron  pins. 
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THIBD    STOBT. 


WindoiM, — . 

Door%, — . . . , 


BBOOKD    BTOBT. 


Basei, — ^All  the  rooms,  entry,  and  landing,  throughont,  are  to  have  . .  inoh  sank  plinth, . . 
inches  high,  and  moulded  hase  to  girt  . . . .,  and  the  plinths  to  he  grooved  and 
tongned  into  the  floors. 

Wind(nD9. — ^All  the  windows  on  this  story  are  to  have  boxing  and  sliding  blinds,  and  the 
architraves  .... 

Doors, — An  the  doors  on  this  story  are  to  be  ....  thick,  panelled  and  nused  mooldings 
both  sides,  hung  with  ....  wide  butts  and  ....  mortise  locks — 1^  inoh  rebatted 
jambs  and  architraves,  as  described  to  windows. 

The  sliding  doors  are  to  have  brassways,  shieves,  stops,  and  ....  mortice  locks, 
complete,  and  double  set  of  furniture. 
Closets, — ^The  closet  doors  are  to  be  ....      All  to  be  fitted  with  jambs  and  narrow 
moulded  architraves  inside. 

Fit  up  all  the  closets  with  drawers,  shelves,  locks,  knobs,  and  folding  doorways, 
large  brass  hanging  pins  and  porcelain  heads,  complete,  to  suit  the  owner. 

All  the  wide  jambs  and  soffits  to  have  moulded  panels  to  match  the  doors. 

All  the  dosets  in  dressing  rooms,  private  room,  to  be  fitted  up  with 

WiUer  Closets  and  Baths, — ^flt  up  the  water  closet  with  red  cedar  seats,  risers,  and  damped 
flaps,  hung  with  8  inch  brass  butts,  and  1}  inoh  dovetailed  cistern;  and  put  up 
moulded  panel  framing  to  baths,  and  put  up  pilasters,  caps,  cornice,  and  arches 
complete. 

Fit  up  all  the  wash  stands  with  moulded  and  bead  and  butt  dwarf  panel  doors  and 
hinges,  knob  and  brass  spring  catches,  and  shelves  complete,  as  shall  be  directed. 

PBINOIPAL   STOBT. 

Bases. — 

Windows. — 

An  the  window  shutters  to  rear  to  be  lined  with  iron  in  the  neatest  numner. 
The  sliding  shutters  to  rear  windows  in  library  to  be  ••••  thick,  in  two 
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thicknefiBca,  paacJl^  and  moulded  both  dilta,  «iih  iraa  Ib  Wtwecn,  and  luTe  pn>{w 
bnn  wi^t,  ehie*«a,  wttrmgak,  Btope,  Iml^  tmd  nortim  ktehM  vith  fioA  hudH 
eomplete.  The  tw;  window  hi  hme  inride 
bold  and  bsteningi,  ud  lo  fidd  back  luo 


faldi^  blinds  bof  wU  ttraog  Unm 


Awn.— AH  the  (bUiog  doon  U>  be  ....  thick,  and  nuaed  mooldli^  both  ride^  hn^ 

^^  wiU)  0}  incb  wide  iiUt«d  butts,  6  inch  ci^  made  iDcirtke  locks  and  large  fnrainiRk 

^L  and  pitted  flndi  btita  lo  the  veMibDle  dootK 

^H  1^  iK^ng  doDTs  to  be tliick,  pandled,  and  moulding  botb  ndca,  and  to 

^H  have  braaa  waja,  . .  ioob  ahiere^  doubte  a«tnigals  and  slop* ;  mortice  locka,  Boik 

^^1  cntuk  haniltes,  aud  double  ml  of  hiniitar«,  and  all  ^lat«d- 

^^M  All  thu  dnon  Id  hav«  . .  ioch  doable  rebated,  nicnilded  and  panelled  jamk ; 

^^P^  moulded  ....  aruLttrevee  ....  wide,  uid  pUnth  blocks. 

H  Wah 

L 


Clmu^.. 


Waiiucottiaff. — TbediDinff  room  and  library  ue  t 
tnniXDS,  and  moulded  cupping,  8  feet  S  ii 


wainsoott^  all  around  with  pueJled 


Itumi  WaitM-, — Pat  op  a  damb  waiter  fWun  basement  to  first  Mory.  with  all  it*  q 

complete^  'if  tlie  latest  and  most  appn>rDd  cun^tractioe ;  witb  dwarf  |ianel  moolded 
doori.  lockij  aiid  knnlw  complete.  And  tbe  butler's  pantry  ia  To  be  filled  op  with 
pilastuni,  cupn,  cornice,  aud  archa)  complete  in  the  neatest  manner. 


The  doors  leading  from  tbe  laandry  to  the  yard,  and  abo  from  laandrj  to  Itit- 
chen,  and  (ram  kitchen  to  ball  and  pantry,  and  the  front  entrance  doors  in  baseineni. 
to  be  made  Bash  doors,  and  to  have  proper  bolts  and  mortice  locks;  and  eliding  doon 
to  rear  to  be  lined  with  iron,  with  ehieveg,  wa;  Btope,  bolta,  mortice  locka  and  rir^s 
complete. 

The  aaahea  in  the  front  entrance  door  in  basement  are  to  be  hong,  and  put  in 
iron  lattioe  work  the  Nze  of  the  paneL 


Clottttand  Pantriet. — 

The  kitchen  and  lamidry  wsUa  and  partitions  all  aroond,  will  be  lined  witb  nsr- 
row  clear  boards,  planed  and  grooved  tongned  and  beaded,  2  feet  10  inches  bigb 
and  properly  capped. 

Fit  up  the  lanndrj  with  wash  tabe  made  perfectly  water  tight,  with  lida  com- 
plete. 

Fit  op  the  water  dosets  and  wash  stands. 
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Under  GeUoTd — ^AU  the  openings  in  cellar  are  to  have  1}  inch  head  and  hntt  folding  saah 
doors,  jHToper  frames  hung  with  4  inch  hutta,  and  thnmh  latches,  and  proper  holts. 
Cut  away,  and  make  good  after  plomhers,  and  case  all  the  pipes. 
Fit  np  the  cellar  with  coal  hins,  &c.,  as  shall  he  directed  hj  the  owner. 

8TAIB0ABB8. 

Pot  np  the  principal  staircase  agreeahlj  to  drawings,  1{  inch  ....  treads, 
mouVded  and  returned  noseings,  1|  inch  rises;  moulded,  carved  and  panelled  front 
strings,  ....  sunk  wall  strings,  all  to  he  housed  and  wedged,  put  upon  strong  car- 
riages, and  rough  hracketed.  Have  ....  moulded  and  douhle  headed  hand  rails, 
and  newels,  and  halusters,  all  to  he  of  the  hest  . . . . ;  the  halusters  and  strings  to 
he  varnished  ....  times  over,  and  the  nuls  and  newels  to  he  polished. 

Put  up  the  other  staircases  of  white  pine,  with  proper  treads,  risers^  rails  and 
halusters  complete  in  the  usual  way ;  as  shall  he  directed. 


Bay  Window.- 


EiUrofnee  Doorway, — ^Put  up  the  principal  entrance  doorway  as  per  elevation,  of  .... 
the  door  to  he  made  folding,  and  of  two  thicknesses;  moulded  hoth  sides,  hung  .... 
and  lock,  and  two  mortice  holts. 

Oomiee. — ^Put  up  a  handsome  hlock  cornice  to  rear  of  huilding,  as  per  working  drawings, 
put  up  in  the  hest  manner. 

Working  drawings  at  large  will  he  given  for  all  moulded  works. 
Ihmnture, — ^AU  the  knohs  of  every  description  throughout  the  . . . .,  to  he  .... 

All  the  residue  of  the  furniture  and  knohs  throughout  the  huilding,  to  he  of  .... 

All  the  locks  and  fastenings  throughout  the  huilding  to  he  the  hest  manufacture. 

Speaking  Tubes, — ^Provide  and  put  up  ....  speaking  tuhes,  from  ....  to  . . . .,  with  .... 
mouth-pieces  and  covers. 

Tin  Work, — ^Tin  the  roof  with  the  hest  quality  of  single  cross  tin,  properly  soldered.  Put 
np  leaders  . .  inches  diameter,  made  of  strong  douhle  cross  tin,  and  have  6  inch 
strong  copper  socket  pipe  from  gutters,  and  glohe  hasket  cover.  The  lower  length 
of  the  leader  to  he  of  cast  iron,  with  a  shoe. 

Scrape  off  all  the  rosin,  and  paint  all  the  tin  work  three  times  over  with  the  hest 
white  lead  and  oil. 

The  top  of  cornices  and  gutters  are  to  he  lined  with  .  •  ounce  copper. 

BeUe. — ^Provide  and  hang  . .  pulls  of  hells,  with  strong  copper  wire  and  tin  tuhes,  all  to 
have  lever  chain  pulls  and  proper  cranks ;  . .  pulls  to  he  plated,  and  all  the  resi- 
due to  he  of  porcelain. 

BUnde. — ^The  rear  windows  are  to  have  outside  Venetian  hlinds,  moulded  hoth  sides,  and 
painted  French  green,  hung  with  strong  hinges  and  patent  £Eistenings  and  catches. 
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PauUin^. — Paint  til  the  woodwr/rk  thrr>Qgfaoot  both  eztniar  Bid  intcrioi;  Ane  tiMi 
over  in  the  best  mA&ner.  including  all  the  rMr  «taiza»  chdvei^  ccc^  with  pan  wluta 
lead  and  oiJ. 

All  the  woodvork  in  basement  and  atcie  thron^ioiit,  and  bath  rcwma,  nd 
bntler  A  pantiy.  to  be  grained  in  imiradon  of  oak,  and  Tamkhed  twice  over  widi 
the  be>t  varnish;  als^i  {janellicg  ondcr  waab  basins;  and  all  the  rear  wood  condoM 
to  be  painted  brown  itonc  color  and  sanded. 

All  the  vestibole  doors  and  trimmingi  to  be  graiiied  in  imitation  of  dark  oik| 
and  vamiahed  ....  over. 


Glazing. — Glaze  all  the  front  windows  thronghoat  on  aD  tlie  itoriea,  and  fi^ta  to 
doorwav,  and  vestibule  duors,  with  ....  plate  ^aaa. 

Glaze  all  the  windows  of  ... .  with  .... 

AH  the  reddue  of  the  glazing  to  be  done  with except  nnder  cellar. 

Tlie  onter  .^kylisht  ^>  be  glazed  with  extra  double  thick  ribbed  glan^ 

Glaze  all  the  ^a^h  drx>rs  thronghont  and  sashes  in  partitions,  with 
enainellcKi  glasc>,  to  cfn^i  not  less  than  ....  per  foot. 

All  U)  be  left  whole  and  clean  at  the  completion  of  the  bnilding. 

The  skvlight  over  the  principal  stairs  to  be  glazed  with  atained  g^toaoit 
not  lefifi  than  |... 

The  skylight  over  reception  room  to  cost  not  less  than  $..,  aDdoneofTflrdwifl- 

Tate  t-tairs  to  co<;t  $. .. 

Size  of  the  gla**  to  be  obtained  from  the  drawings. 

Tlie  owner  to  have  the  priviloie  of  furnishing  the  stdned  glaas,  and  the  ooBtiia- 

tor  to  <lc-ilTict  the  amount  spL-citiL-<l. 

riiii-}]  ;iim1  r-  :!iT-l«.T...  all  tl:.- carpt-i.r.r-'  w.-rk  tn  the- true  meaninff  and  intention  rf 
tho  ilr.iwiriL'-..  Mn-l  Tlii-  -[•erifiririr.n;  k-avii.z  all  the  work-*  s*»und,  clean,  and  perfect 
at  tiio  ^■.iij|.l.:tinn  of  tin-  l.iiil.lini:.  All  tliL-  riours  and  stairs  are  to  be  property 
scnihbed  before  the  la>t  c-ual  of  paint  is  juit  on. 


Coj}(l'dvmf(  irliioh  may  he  In^i  ricd  In  hoth  CoTUrCLCts. 

Tlio work  is  to  l»o  romnu-rMM-d  on  or  l)ororo  the  . .  day  of  . . . .,  and  the  boDdiiig 

TO  he  conn»lotoly  Hni:-hed  and  dilivert'd  to  tlie  owner  by  the  .... 

Th«'  owniT  >hall  he  held  liarnile^-.  either  in  <iiits  at  law  or  otherwise,  from  all  damages 
to  tht?  proi^Tty  (ff  other  per-on  or  perstm«<  ariMn-r  durinjr  the  progress  of  the  work.  And 
he  shall  not  he  n'-jion-ihle  for  any  of  the  materials  to  be  nsod  in  the  erection  of  tlM  buQd- 
in:r  that  may  he  h>st  or  st..h-ri.  or  de^^troyrd  hy  tiro,  beyond  the  amount  of  any  ioanranoe 
that  lie  may  liave  on  the  buihliiiL',  nntil  the  la-t  instalment  on  the  contract  ia  p^d.  Sooh 
insurance  would  be  equally  for  tho  benetit  of  owner  and  contractor,  jwv  fwlflk 
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SHADING  AND  SHADOWS. 

Light  is  diflFiised  through  space  in  straight  lines,  and  the  lines  of  light 
are  called  rays.  When  the  source  of  light  is  situated  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance from  the  illuminated  objects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sun  with  relation 
to  the  earth,  the  rays  of  light  do  not  sensibly  diverge,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  exactly  jparaUd  to  each  other.  Such  is  the  case  in  mechanical  draw- 
ings, where  the  objects  to  bo  represented  are  always  regarded  as  illimii- 
nated  by  the  solar  light. 

Light  is  called  direct  when  it  is  transmitted  to  an  object  without  the 
intervention  of  any  opposing  medium.  But  as  all  bodies  subjected  to  the 
action  of  light  possess,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  property  of  giving 
out  a  certain  portion  of  it  to  the  surrounding  objects,  this  reflected  light 
becomes  in  its  turn,  though  with  greatly  diminished  intensity,  a  source  of 
illumaination  to  those  objects  which  are  deprived  of  direct  light. 

Everything  which  tends  to  intercept  or  prevent  the  direct  light  from 
falling  in  upon  a  body,  produces  upon  the  surface  of  that  body  a  degree 
of  obscurity  of  greater  or  less  intensity ;  this  is  called  a  shade  or  shxidmo. 
Such  eflfects  are  usually  classified  as  direct  shadows  and  ca^t  shadows. 

The  shade  proper,  or  direct  shadow^  is  that  which  occurs  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  a  body  which  is  situated  opposite  to  the  enlightened 
part,  and  is  the  natural  result  of  the  form  of  the  body  itself,  and  of  its  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  rays  of  light.  The  cast  shadow,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  that  which  is  produced  upon  the  surface  of  one  body  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  another  between  the  former  and  the  source  of  light ;  tlius  inter- 
cepting the  rays  which  would  otherwise  illuminate  that  surface.  An 
illustration  of  this  distinction  is  afforded  in  the  pyramid  represented  at 
fig.  1,  Plate  n,  where  the  shade  proper  is  shown  ^upon  that  half  of  the 
figure  which  is  denoted  by  the  letters  D'  E'  G'  F'  in  the  plan,  while  the 
cast  shadow  occupies  the  space  comprised  between  the  lines  D'  e  and  F'  d 
on  the  horizontal  plane  of  projection.     Cast  shadows  may  also  obviously 
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lio  jn-odiiciMl  upon  the  purfaee  of  si  bodyJjy^he  form  of  the  body  itself;  m, 
for  I'xanipio,  if  it  contain  projecting  or  concave  parts. 

The  limit  of  the  direct  shadow  in  any  body,  whatever  may  be  itsfonn 
or  pu>ition,  is  a  line  of  greater  or  Ices  distinctness,  tenned  the  lineqfi^ 
,tnitlnn  IhtWfiU  litjht  tuiJ  8hade ;  or,  more  shortly,  th^e  line  ijf  shade;  this 
line  is,  «»f  coui-se,  determined  hy  the  contact  of  the  luminous  rays  with  the 
Mirfaee  of  the  hody  ;  ami  if  these  rays  be  prolonged  till  they  meet  a  given 
surface,  by  joining  all  the  points  of  intersection  with  that  snrfaee,  we  ob- 
tain the  outlhw  of  the  /t/utflow  cast  npon  it  by  the  part  of  the  body  idiidi 
is  tU'|»nved  of  light. 

The  rays  of  light  being  reganled  as  parallel  to  each  other,  it  is  obvious 
that  in  the  delineation  of  shadows,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  dilu- 
tion of  one  of  them  ;  and  as  that  direction  is  arbitrary,  we  have  adq>t€d 
the  usual  and  confessedly  the  most  convenient  mode  of  regarding  the  nys 
as  in  all  cast's  falling  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  of  a  cnbe,  of  which 
the  sidi's  are  ]»aralh'l  to  the  planes  of  projection.  Tlie  diagonal  in  pn^ee- 
tion  upon  the  Vi*rtiea1  and  horizontal  pianos  lies  at  an  angle  of  45^  with 
the  ground-line  ;  and  thus  the  light  in  both  elevation  and  plan  appearett 
the  angle  of  4r>''.  In  illustration,  let  R,  H'  (fig.  1,  plate  I)  be  the  p^Qje^ 
tions  of  a  ray  of  light  in  elevation  and  plan;  and  let  A,  A',  those  oft 
jM.iut  of  which  the  shadows  are  recpiired  to  be  projected  upon  the  vertical 
pl:nu'  X  V.  Draw  the  straight  lines  A  /^  \'  (t\  parallel  to  the  lines  RE'. 
anil  tVnin  //,  wlu're  tlu'  line  A'(('im'ots  the  i)lane  X  Y,  draw  the  perpen- 
dicular (f'  ff  to  nu'et  the  t»bH4ne  line  A  t/ :  then  the  intersection  a  is  the 
position  «»t*t]ie  sliadow  of  tlu'  point  A. 

In  tliu  followinir  ilhistratioiis,  the  same  U-tter  accented,  is  employed  in 
tlie  ]»]an  as  in  the  eli'vatioij,  to  vvtw  to  the  same  point  or  object. 

Tlu*  i)r(»je('tit»ns  of  the  diagtMials  of  the  imaginary  cnbe  which  denote 
the  direction  of  the  rays  (»i'  li^dit  hiMUg  eipud  in  both  planes,  it  follows 
that  in  all  eases,  ami  wliati'ver  may  be  tlu*  form  of  the  surface  upon  which 
the  !-hadt»w  is  (•a>i,  the  obKujue  lini-s  joining  the  projections  of  the  point 
which  throws  the  shadow,  and  that  which  «lenotes  it,  are  also  eqnal.  ThnB 
the  line  A  ii  in  the  eli-vatiou  is  e<]iud  to  the  line  A'  a  in  the  plan.  Hence 
it  will  in  sonu*  ca^'s  he  t\>und  nu»re  convenient  to  use  the  compasses 
instead  of  a  ;z:i'onu'trical  construction  ;  as,  tor  example,  in  place  of  project- 
hiir  the  point  ff'  by  a  iK'r[)en{licular  to  the  ground-line,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  ])<»sition  of  the  retpiirHMJ  shallow  //,  that  point  may  be  found  by  Simply 
M'ttinir  off  \\\nn\  tlu*  line  A  a  a  distance  etpuil  to  A'  a', 

Plate  I,  lig.  1. — luquiml  to  f/^trrmhie  the  sfiodow  0(ut  upom  tki  wr- 
to'o/  (roll  X  V  h*/  the  mtiutojht  lin^i  A  B. 
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It  is  obvious  that  in  tliis  case  the  shadow  itself  will  be  a  straight  line ; 
hence,  to  solve  the  problem,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  two  points  in  that 
line.  We  have  seen  that  the  position  of  tlie  shadow  thrown  by  the  point 
A  is  at  a/  by  a  similar  process  we  can  easily  determine  the  point  J,  the 
position  of  shadow  thrown  by  the  opposite  extremity  B  of  the  given  line ; 
the  straight  line  a  J,  which  joins  these  two  points,  is  the  shadow  required. 

It  is  evident  from  the  construction  of  this  figure,  that  the  line  <z  J  is 
equal  and  parallel  to  the  given  line  A  B ;  this  results  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  latter  is  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  X  Y.  Hence,  when 
a  lin^  is  parallel  to  a  jplane^  its  shadow  njpon  thaif  plant  is  a  line  which  is 
equal  and  parallel  to  it. 

Suppose  now  that,  instead  of  a  mere  line,  a  parallel  slip  of  wood  or 
paper,  A  B  C  D,  be  taken,  which,  for  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity,  we 
shall  conceive  as  having  no  thickness.  The  shadow  cast  by  this  object 
upon  the  same  vertical  plane  X  Y  is  a  rectangle  ah  c  d^  equal  to  that 
which  represents  the  projection  of  the  slip,  because  all  the  edges  of  the 
latter  are  parallel  to  the  plane  upon  which  the  shadow  is  thrown.  Hence, 
in  general,  when  any  surface^  whatev#r  may  be  its  form,  is  parallel  to  a 
plane ^  its  shadow  thrown  upon  that  plane  is  a  figure  similar  to  it^  and  simi- 
larly situated.  Tliis  principle  facilitates  the  delineation  of  shadows  in 
many  cases.  In  the  present  example,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
utility  ;  for,  after  having  determined  the  position  of  any  one  of  the  points 
a,  J,  c,  d,  the  figure  may  be  completed  by  drawing  lines  equal  and  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  the  slip,  without  requiring  to  go  through  the  operations  in 
detail. 

Fig.  2. — ^When  the  object  is  not  parallel  to  the  given  plane,  the  cast 
shadow  is  no  longer  a  figure  equal  and  similarly  placed  ;  the  method  of 
determining  it  remains,  however,  unchanged ;  thus,  take  the  portion  A  E 
of  the  slip  A  B,  which  throws  its  shadow  on  the  plane  X  Y ;  draw  the 
lines  A  a,  E  ^,  C  c,  F/*,  and  A'  a\  E'  e\  parallel  to  the  rays  of  light ;  make 
A  a  and  C  c  equal  to  A'  a';  and  E  e  and  ¥/  equal  to  E'  e' ;  connect  a  efc^ 
and  we  have  the  outline  of  the  shadow  of  the  slip  A  E. 

By  an  exactly  similar  construction  we  have  the  shadow  of  the  portion 
E  B  on  the  plane  Y  Z,  which  being  inclined  to  the  plane  of  projection  in 
a  direction  contrary  to  X  Y,  necessarily  causes  the  shadow  to  be  broken, 
and  the  part  ^  ^  to  lie  in  a  contrary  direction  to  af. 

Fig.  3  still  further  illustrates  the  determination  of  the  shadow  of  the 
slip  upon  a  moulding  placed  on  the  plane  X  Y  parallel  to  the  slip. 

Fig.  4. — Tofi/nd  the  shadow  cast  Try  a  straight  line  A  B  vpon  a  curved 
surfajce^  either  convex  or  concave^  whose  horizontal  projection  is  repre- 
sented hy  the  line  X  e'  Y. 
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It  has  been  already  explained,  that  the  ehadow  of  a  poiot  upon  any 
surface  whatever  ia  tbirnd  by  drawing  a  etraight  line  through  that  point, 
jiarallel  to  the,  direction  of  the  light,  and  mai-king  its  intereeetion  with  tbft 
given  fiurface.  Tlierefore,  throngh  the  projectiona  A  and  A'  of  one  of  the 
points  iu  the  given  straight  line,  draw  the  lines  A  a.  A'  a',  at  an  angle  of 
45° ;  and  through  the  point  a',  where  the  latter  meets  the  projection  of  the 
given  surface,  raise  a  perpendicular  to  the  ground-line ;  its  inteisection 
with  the  Une  A  a  is  the  position  of  the  shadow  of  the  tirst  point  taken ; 
and  BO  for  all  the  reversing  points  in  the  line. 

If  it  bo  required  to  dcUneate  tho  entire  eimdow  cast  by  a  slip  ABCDv 
by  the  construction  above  explained,  trace  two  equal  and  parallel  carve* 
ash,  efd,  which  wiU  represent  the  shadows  of  the  sides  A  B  and  C  D; 
while  those  of  tJie  remaining  sides  will  he  found  denoted  by  the  vertical 
straight  lines  a  c  and  b  d-,  also  equal  and  parallel  to  each  otlier,  and  to  the 
corresponding  sides  of  the  figure,  seeing  that  these  are  tliemeelves  vertical 
and  parallel  to  the  given  surfaces. 

Fig.  5. — ^When  the  slip  is  placed  perpendicularly  to  a  given  plane  X  Y, 
on  which  a  projecting  moulding,  o£  any  form  whatever,  is  situated,  the 
sliedow  of  the  upper  side  A'  B',  which  is  projected  vertically  in  A,  will  be 
simply  a  line  A  a  at  an  angle  of  45°,  traversing  the  entire  enrfaco  of  the 
nioiihling,  and  prolongt-d  unhrokc^n  beyond  it,  Tliis  may  easily  be  ih- 
monstrated  by  finding  the  position  of  the  shadow  of  any  nmnber  of  points 
snch  as  D',  taken  at  pleasure  upon  the  straight  line  A'  B'.  The  shadow 
of  the  opposite  side,  projected  in  C,  will  follow  the  same  rule,  and  be  de- 
noted by  the  line  C  c,  parallel  to  the  former.  Hence,  as  a  useful  general 
rule :  in  aU  cases  where  a  straight  Une  is  perpendicular  to  a  pla/ne  of  pro- 
jection, it  throws  a  shadow  upon  that  plane  in  a  atToight  Une,  forming  an 
angle  of  i5°  with  the  groundrlim. 

Fig.  6  represents  still  another  example  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  slip 
in  a  new  position  ;  here  it  is  supposed  to  be  set  horizontally  in  reference 
to  its  own  surface,  and  perpendicularly  to  the  given  plane  X  Y.  Here 
the  shadow  commences  from  the  side  D  B,  which  is  in  contact  with  this 
plane,  and  terminates  in  the  horizontal  line  a  c,  which  corresponds  to  the 
opposite  side  A  C  of  the  slip, 

Plate  I,  fig.  7. — Required  to  find  the  shadow  cast  upon  a  vertical  plam 
XY  hy  a  given  circle  parallel  to  it. 

Let  C,  C,  be  the  projections  of  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  R,  R',  those 
of  the  rays  of  light. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  when  a  figure  is  parallel  to  a  plane,  its 
shadow  cast  upon  that  plane  is  a  figure  in  every  respect  equal  to,  and 
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symmetrical  with  it ;  therefore  the  shadow  cast  by  the  circle  now  under 
consideration  will  be  expressed  by  another  circle  of  equal  radius ;  conse- 
quently, if  the  position  of  the  centre  of  this  new  circle  be  determined,  the 
problem  will  be  solved.  Now  the  position  of  the  shadow  of  the  central 
point  C,  according  to  the  rules  already  fully  developed,  is  easily  fixed  at 
€;  from  which  point,  if  a  circle  equal  to  the  given  circle  be  described,  it 
will  represent  the  outline  of  the  required  shadow. 

Fig.  8. — ^When  the  circle  is  perpendicular  to  both  planes  of  projection, 
its  projection  upon  each  will  obviously  be  represented  by  the  equal  diam- 
eters A  B  and  C  D',  both  perpendicular  to  the  ground-line.  In  this  case, 
to  determine  the  cast  shadow,  describe  the  given  circle  upon  both  planes, 
as  indicated  by  the  figures,  and  divide  the  circumference  of  each  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts  ;  then,  having  projected  the  points  of  division,  as 
A',  C*,  E*,  &c.,  to  their  respective  diameters  A  B  and  CD',  draw  from 
them  lines  parallel  to  the  rays  of  light,  which,  by  their  intersection  witli 
the  given  plane,  will  indicate  so  many  points  in  the  outline  of  the  cast 
shadow. 

Fig.  11. — Ji  the  given  circle  be  hoiizontal,  its  shadow  cast  upon  the  ver- 
tical plane  X  Y  becomes  an  ellipse  which  must  be  constructed  by  means 
of  points,  as  indicated  by  the  figures  referred  to  above ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
in  the  circumference  of  the  circle  a  certain  number  of  points  are  to  be 
taken,  such  as  A'  D'  B',  &c.,  which  are  to  be  projected  successively  to 
A,  D,  B,  on  the  line  A  B,  and  through  each  of  these  points  lines  are  to  be 
drawn  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  their  intersection 
with  the  given  plane  determined.  The  junction  of  all  these  points  will 
give  the  ellipse  adh^  which  is  the  contour  of  the  required  shadow. 

Fig.  9  represents  a  circle  whose  plane  is  situated  perpendicularly  to 
the  direction  of  the  luminous  rays.  In  this  example  the  method  of  con- 
structing the  cast  shadow  does  not  differ  from  that  pointed  out  in  reference 
to  fig.  1 1,  provided  that  both  projections  are  made  use  of.  But  it  is  obvious, 
that  instead  of  laying  down  the  entire  horizontal  projection  of  this  circle, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  set  off  the  diameter  D'  E'  equal  to  A  B,  because 
the  shadow  of  this  diameter,  transferred  in  the  usual  way,  gives  the  major 
axis  of  the  ellipse  which  constitutes  the  outline  of  the  shadow  sought, 
while  its  minor  axis  is  at  once  determined  by  a  J,  equal  and  parallel  to 
AB. 

Fig.  10  exliibits  the  case  of  a  circle  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  of  pro- 
jection, throwing  its  shadow  at  once  upon  two  plane  surfaces  inclined  to 
each  other.  To  delineate  this  shadow,  all  that  it  is  necessary  specially 
to  |>oint  out  is,  that  the  points  d  and  e  are  found  by  drawing  from  Y  a 
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linu  V  D',  parallel  to  the  rays  of  light,  and  projeciiiig  the  point  B'  to  D 
and  E. 

t'ig.  12  represents  conetrnctiona  similar  to  the  foregoing,  for  obtaining 
tlie  fiirm  of  the  Bltadow  cast  by  a  horizontal  circle  upon  a  vertical  cun'ed 
surface. 

We  inay  liere  remark,  that  in  every  drawing  where  the  shadows  are  te 
be  inecrtcd,  it  in  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  projections  which  n- 
present  tlic  object  whose  shadow  is  required  should  be  exactly  defined,  ■» 
well  as  the  enrfaee  upon  which  this  shadow  is  cast ;  it  is  therefore  advis-  ' 
able,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  and  to  insure  accuracy,  to  draw  the 
figures  in  China  ink,  and  to  erase  all  pencil  marks  before  proceeding  to 
the  oiierations  neeeseary  for  finding  the  slmduws. 

Pluto  n,  fig.  1. — To^nd  i/ie  outlm«  of  the  sfiadow  caet  uj}on  both  plana 
of  prujeetimi  h»j  a  regular  hexagonal-  pyramid. 

lu  those  figures  it  is  at  onco  obvious,  that  the  three  sides  A'  B'  F, 
A'  B'  C,  and  A'  C  D'  alone  receive  the  light;  consequently  the  ettgea 
A'  F'  and  A'  C  are  tiie  lines  of  sliade.  To  solve  tliis  problem,  then,  w« 
liavo  only  to  determine  the  eliadow  cast  by  these  two  lines,  which  U- 
ncpom]'liiOjed  by  drawing  from  the  projections  of  the  vertex  of  the  pyra- 
mid the  line*  Ai'  and  A'  a'  parallel  to  the  ray  of  light,  then  raising  &om 
the  piiint  h'  a  inTpondiciilar  to  the  ground  line,  which  gives  at  a'  the 
wbiidnw  tif  ilie  vi'rti'X  on  tlio  horizontal  plane,  and  finally  by  joining  this 
hint  ]>oint  a'  witli  the  points  D'  and  F' ;  the  lines  D'  a!  and  F'  a'  are  the 
outlines  of  the  required  shadow  on  the  horizontal  plane.  But  ae  the  pyra- 
mid happens  to  be  situated  suflBciently  near  the  vertical  plane  to  throw  a 
portion  of  its  shadow  towards  the  vertex  upon  it,  this  portion  may  be 
found  by  raising  from  the  point  <?,  where  the  line  A'  a'  cuts  the  grotmd-line, 
a  jK-qieiidioular  c  a,  intersecting  the  line  A  h'  in  a;  the  lines  a  d  and  a  e 
joining  this  point  with  those  where  the  horizontal  part  of  the  shadow 
meets  the  ground-line,  will  be  its  outline  upon  the  vertical  plane. 

Fig.  2. — I^fqiiired  to  dt'Urmine  the  limit  of  shade  on  a  cylinder  placed 
tvrtu-allif,  and  Hiewise  its  shadow  cast  upon  the  tvio  planes  of  projection. 

Tlio  lines  of  shade  on  a  cylinder  situated  as  indicated,  are  at  once  found 
by  drawing  two  tangents  to  its  base,  parallel  to  the  ray  of  light,  and  pro- 
jecting tlirough  the  points  of  contact  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder. 

Draw  the  tangents  D'  d'  and  C  c'  parallel  to  the  ray  E' ;  these  are  the 
outlines  of  the  shadow  cast  upon  the  horizontal  plane.  Throogh  the  point 
of  contact  C  draw  the  vertical  line  C  C ;  this  line  denotes  the  line  of  shade 
upon  the  sturface  of  the  cylinder.    It  is  obviously  lumeceeBuj  to  draw  the 
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perpendicular  from  the  opposite  point  D',  because  it  is  altogether  con- 
cealed in  the  vertical  elevation  of  the  solid.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
points  C  and  D'  with  accuracy,  draw  through  the  centre  O'  a  diameter 
perpendicular  to  the  ray  of  light  R'. 

Had  this  cylinder  been  placed  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  from  the 
vertical  plane  of  projection,  its  shadow  would  have  been  entirely  cast  upon 
the  horizontal  plane,  in  which  case  it  would  have  terminated  in  a  semi- 
circle drawn  from  the  centre  o\  with  a  radius  equal  to  that  of  the  base. 
But  as  a  portion  of  the  shadow  of  the  upper  part  is  thrown  upon  the  ver- 
tical plane,  its  outline  will  be  defined  by  an  ellipse  drawn  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  fig.  11,  plate  I. 

Fig.  3. — To  find  the  line  of  shade  in  a  reversed  cone^  omd  its  shadow 
cast  upon  the  two  planes  of  projection. 

From  the  centre  A'  of  the  base  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  ray  of  light ; 
from  the  point  a'  where  it  intersects  the  perpendicular,  describe  a  circle 
equal  to  the  base,  and  from  the  point  A'  draw  the  lines  A'  V  and  A'  c',  touch- 
ing this  circle ;  these  are  the  outlines  of  the  shadow  cast  upon  the  horizon- 
tal plane.  Then  from  the  centre  A'  draw  the  radii  A'  B'  and  A'  Of  parallel 
to  a'  V  and  a'  c' ;  these  radii  are  the  horizontal  projections  of  the  lines  of 
shade,  the  former  of  which,  transferred  to  B  D,  is  alone  visible  in  the  ele- 
vation. But  in  order  to  trace  the  outline  of  that  portion  of  the  shadow 
which  is  thrown  upon  the  vertical  plane,  it  is  necessary  to  project  the 
point  C  to  C,  from  which,  by  a  construction  which  will  be  manifest  from 
inspection  of  the  figures,  we  derive  the  point  c  and  the  line  c  d^A  part  of 
the  cast  shadow  of  the  line  C  A'.  The  rest  of  the  outline  of  the  vertical 
portion  of  the  cast  shadow  is  derived  from  the  circumference  of  the  base, 
as  in  fig.  2. 

Fig.  4. — ^When  the  cylinder  is  placed  horizontally,  and  at  the  same 
time  at  an  angle  with  the  vertical  plane,  the  construction  is  the  same  as 
that  explained  (fig.  2) ;  namely,  lines  are  to  be  drawn  parallel  t»  the  ray 
of  light,  and  touching  the  opposite  points  of  either  base  of  the  cylinder, 
and  through  the  points  of  contact  A  and  C  the  horizontal  lines  A  E  and 
C  D  are  to  be  drawn,  denoting  the  limits  of  the  shade  on  the  figure.  The 
latter  of  these  lines  only  is  visible  in  the  elevation,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  former,  A  E  alone,  is  seen  in  the  plan,  where  it  may  be  found 
by  drawing  a  perpendicular  from  A  meeting  the  base  F'  G'  in  A'.  The 
line  A'  E'  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  the  line  of  shade 
required.  Project  the  shadow  of  the  line  A  E  on  the  vertical  plane  as  in 
previous  examples,  and  the  construction  will  define  the  outline  of  the 
shadow  of  the  cylinder. 
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Tlic  example  here  given  presents  tbe  particular  case  in  which  the  base 
of  the  cjlinder  is  parallel  to  the  diroction  of  the  rays  of  light  in  the  hori- 
iiontal  projection.  In  this  case,  all  that  is  required  in  order  to  determine 
the  lino  A'  E'  is  to  ascertain  the  angle  wliich  the  ray  of  light  makeH  \rilh 
the  projection  of  the  figure.  Draw  a  tangent  to  the  circle  F'  A"  G'  (which 
rcjirceonts  the  hase  of  the  cylinder  laid  down  on  tlie  horizontal  plane),  in 
pueh  a  manner  as  to  make  with  F'  G'  an  angle  of  35°  ItJ',  and  tlirough  the 
point  of  contact  A'  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  tlie  cylinder;  this 
line  E'  A'  will  be  the  line  of  shade  as  before. 

Fig.  5  reprosente  a  cylinder  upon  which  a  shadow  is  thrown  by  a  ree- 
tangiilar  jiriam,  of  which  the  sides  are  paralh-l  to  the  planes  of  projection. 
The  shadow  in  this  case  is  derirod  from  tlie  edges  A'  D'  and  A'  E',  the 
first  of  which,  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection,  gives,  accord- 
ing to  principles  already  laid  dowa,  a  straight  lino  at  an  angle  of  45°  for 
the  outline  of  it«  shadow,  whereas  tho  side  A'  E'  being  parallel  to  tliat 
plane,  its  shadow  is  determined  by  a  portion  of  a  circle  ab  c,  described 
from  the  centre  o. 

Figs,  a,  7. — If  the  prism  be  hexagonal,  or  a  cylinder  be  subetitated  for 
it,  the  mode  of  construction  remains  the  same.  But  it  sliould  be  observed, 
that  it  is  best  in  all  such  cases  to  conimenco  bj  finding  the  points  which  J 
indicate  tho  main  direction  of  llie  oiitliiic.  To  asci-rlain  tha  point  a  at 
which  the  shadow  commences,  draw  from  a'  the  line  a'  A'  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  which  is  then  to  be  projected  vertically  to  a  A.  Then  the  highest 
point  h  (fig.  7)  should  be  determined  by  the  intersection  of  the  radius 
O'  B'  (drawn  parallel  to  the  ray),  with  the  circumference  of  the  base  of 
the  cylinder  on  which  the  required  shadow  is  cast ;  and  finally,  the  point 
c,  where  the  outline  of  the  cast  shadow  intersects  the  line  of  shade,  ahoold 
be  determined  by  a  similar  process. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  hexagonal  prism  upon  which  a  shadow  is  thrown 
by  a  rectangular  prism.  Determine  the  point  a  as  in  fig.  5,  plate  II.; 
draw  from  the  angular  points  h',  c'  lines  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
light,  intersecting  the  edge  of  tho  rectangular  prism  at  B',  C ;  project  these 
points,  and  draw  the  lines  B  J,  C  e;  their  intersections  with  the  edges  of 
the  hexagonal  prism  will  he  the  limiting  points  &,  c,  of  the  required 
shadow. 

Fig,  2  represents  a  hexagonal  prism  upon  which  a  shadow  is  cast  by 
another  hexagonal  prism.  The  construction  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
preceding.  Lines  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  light  are  drawn  from 
the  angular  points  of  both  interior  and  exterior  prisma ;  these  points  are 
projected,  and  the  limiting  points  a,  h,  e,  d,  of  the  shadow  are  determined. 
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Fig.  3  represents  a  hexagonal  prism  upon  which  a  shadow  is  cast  by  a 
cylinder,  a  variety  of  the  preceding;  but  as  in  this  case  the  outline 
of  the  shadow  is  curved,  in  addition  to  the  lines  from  the  angular  points 
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of  the  prism,  parallels  are  also  drawn  from  as  many  intermediate  points 
b'  d\vi&  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  outline  of  the  curved  shadow. 

Plate  in.,  fig.  7. — To  define  the  shadows  cast  upon  the  interior  of  a  hol- 
low cylinder  in  section  by  itself  and  hy  a  cvrcvlar  piston  fitted  into  it. 

The  example  shows  a  steam  cylinder.  A,  in  section,  by  a  plane  passing 
through  its  axis,  with  its  piston  and  rod  in  ftdl. 

Conceive,  in  the  first  instance,  the  piston  P  to  be  removed ;  the  shadow 
cast  into  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  will  then  consist,  obviously,  of  that 
projected  by  the  vertical  edge  B  C,  and  by  a  portion  of  the  horizontal 
edge  B  A.  To  find  the  first,  draw  through  B'  a  line  B'  V  at  an  angle  of 
45°  with  B'  A ;  the  point  &',  where  this  line  meets  the  interior  surface  of 
the  cylinder,  being  projected  upwards  to  fig.  7,  gives  the  line  Jy  as  the 
outline  of  the  shadow  sought.  Then,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  light, 
draw  a  tangent  at  F'  to  the  inner  circle  of  the  base  ;  its  point  of  contact 
being  projected  to  F  in  the  elevation,  marks  the  commencement  of  the  out- 
line of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  cylinder.  The  point  J, 
where  it  terminates,  will  obviously  be  the  intersection  of  the  straight  line 
f  h  already  determined,  with  a  ray  B  h  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
edge  B  C ;  and  any  intermediate  point  in  the  curve,  as  «,  may  be  found  by 
taking  a  point  E',  between  B'  and  J',  projecting  it  to  E,  and  causing  rays 
E  ^,  E'  e\  to  pass  through  these  points.  The  outline  of  the  shadow  required 
will  then  be  the  curve  Y eh  and  the  straight  line  hf.  Suppose  now  the 
piston  P  and  its  rod  T  to  be  inserted  into  the  cylinder  as  shown.  The 
lower  surface  of  the  piston  will  then  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder,  of  which  the  outline  D  rf  A  o,  may  be  formed  in  the 
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same  way,  aa  will  be  obviooB  from  inspection  of  the  figures,  and  compari- 
Bon  of  the  letters  of  reference.  The  piston-rod  T  being  cylindrical  and 
vertical,  it  casta  also  its  shadow  into  the  inferior  of  tlie  cylinder ;  it  oriD 
obviouely  consist  of  a  rectangle  ij  I  k  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  of 
which  the  sides  ij  and  k  I  are  determined  by  the  tangents  I'  i'  and  K'  yf. 
Figure  4. — ^Thia  example  coneiate  of  a  hollow  cyhnder,  surmounted 
by  a  circular  disc  or  cover,  sectioned  throngh  the  centre,  where  it  is  also 
penetrated  by  a  cylindrical  aperture.  The  construction  necessary  for  find- 
ing the  outlines  of  the  cast  shadow  wiU  obviously  be  the  same  aa  already 
laid  down.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  proper  to  know  beforehand  what 
parts  of  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  central  aperture  cast  their 
shadows  into  the  interior  of  the  cylinder ;  if,  then,  we  take  the  trouble  to 
construct  the  shadows  of  each  of  these  edges  separately,  we  shall  find  that 
that  of  the  upper  edge  is  a  curve  b  ef,  and  that  of  the  lower  a  eimilar 
curve  ace,  cutting  the  former  in  c.  This  point  limits  the  parts  of  each 
curve  which  are  actually  visible  ;  namely,  the  portion  J  c  of  the  first,  and 
the  portion  e  c  of  the  second  ;  hence  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  avoid  im-  i 
necessary  work,  we  should  first  determine  the  position  of  the  point  of  inter- 
section, c,  of  the  two  ciirvee,  which  is  in  fact  the  cast  shadow  of  the  lowest 
point  C  in  the  curve  D  C,  previously  laid  down  in  the  circular  opening  rf 
the  cover,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  fig.  7,  plate  IH. 


Fig.S.-Letacylinder  in  section  to  be  eet  at  an  inclination  to  the  horizon- 
tal plane.  To  find  the  outline  of  the  shadow  cast  into  ita  interior,  describe 
upon  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  a  semicircle  A'  a'  B', 
representing  its  interior  surface,  and  then,  in  any  convenient  part  of  the 
paper,  draw  the  diagonal  m  o  parallel  to  the  line  of  light  A'  E',  and  con- 
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struct  a  sqnare  vbnop  (fig.  6) ;  from  one  of  the  extretnitiefi,  o,  draw  the 
line  0  r  parallel  to  A'  B',  and  through  the  opposite  extremity,  m,  draw  a 
perpendicular  r  » to  this  line,  and  set  off  on  the  perpendicular  the  distance 
r  a  eqnal  to  the  side  of  the  square,  and  join  a  o.  Now, 
draw  through  the  point  A',  in  the  ori^nal  figure,  a  line 
A'  a\  parallel  to  a  o,  intersecting  the  circle  A'  a'  B'  in  the 
point  a\  which  being  projected  by  a  line  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  meeting  the  line  A  a,  drawn  at 
an  angle  of  45°,  gives  the  first  point  a  in  the  curve  C  d  a. 
The  other  points  will  be  obtained  in  like  manner,  by  draw- 
ing at  pleasure  other  Enes,  Buch  as  D'  <f',  parallel  to  A'  a'. 

To  find  the  outlijie  qf  the  ahadow  cast  itUo  the  interior  of  a  hollow 
hemiaphere. 

Let  A  B  C  D  (fig.  7)  represent  the  horizontal  projection  of  a  concave 
hemisphere.    Here  it  is  sufficiently  ^■ 

obvious,  that  if  we  draw  through 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  ray  of  light  A  C, 
the  points  B  and  D  will  at  once 
give  the  extremities  of  the  curve  -; 
Bought  Construct  the  square  (fig. 
6),  making  m  o  the  diagonal  paral- 
lel with  A  C  at  m;  erect  the  per- 
pendicular m  m',  making  m,  wi' 
equal  to  one  side  of  the  square; 
connect  rn'o.    Take  now  upon  the 

prolongation  of  the  line  B  D  any  f^t. 

point  O',  from  which,  as  a  centre,  describe  a  Bemicircle  with  the  radius 
A  O,  and  from  the  point  A'  draw  the  straight  line  A'  a  parallel  to  o  m'; 
the  point  a'  of  its  intersection  with  the  circle  A'  a'  C,  projected  to  a,  will 
be  another  principal  point  in  the  outline  of  the  shadow. 

By  imagining  similar  sections,  such  as  E  F  parallel  to  the  former  A  C, 
and  laying  down  in  the  same  way  semicircles  E  F  corresponding  to  them, 
and  drawing  through  E'  lines  parallel  to  o  wi',  and  projecting  their  intereec- 
tion  with  their  semicircles  to  the  corresponding  sections  E  F  on  the  plan,  the 
remaining  points  in  the  curve  sought  may  be  obtained.  But  ae  this  curve 
is  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  diameter  D  B  is  the  major  axis,  and  the  lino  O  a 
the  half  minor  axis,  it  follows  that  this  last  line  being  determined,  the 
curve  may  be  conetmcted  by  the  ordinary  methods  for  ellipses. 
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lh»  i|ih«rir»l  m&et;  ffawcAsv  mO  the  poina 

iKcealk  it  mirst  bo  Jotcrmined  tip-n  tho  cv- 
liodneal  p^t-    Thmo^  A'  in  the  plan  draw 
the  line  A'  «"  puafid  Ut  the  nj  of  light ; 
pn^e«t  a'  tni  it  intowcte  the  line  of  light 
A  a  to  the  elerstioB  >t  a.   The  line  of  shadow 
behnr  a  ie  the  shadow  of  ihe  edge  of  the  cj- 
Maier^  and  mnt  dserefore  be  a  straight  line. 
Ihe  lioe  cf  shadow  t-orwc-en  n  and  g  h  pro- 
daced  br  the  oatline  of  the  circnlar  part  fall- 
ing on  a  cylindrical  Furface.  ami  is  established  as  in  previons  constmctions, 
liv  ilrawiDg  lines  parallel  to  the  ravs  of  light  tliroagh  different  points,  as 
li  in  the  curved  outline,  and  eirailar  lines  through   the  corresponding 
jKiints  B'  in  the  plan,  and  projecting  their  intersections  i'  with  the  semi- 
circle till  they  intersect  the  firet  line  at  J  as  points  in  the  line  of  shadow. 

Plate  in.,  figs.  1,  2. — To  iind  the  line  of  shade  in  a  t^hciv,  and 
the  outline  rf  its  thad«w  cait  upon  the  horiscmtai  piane. 

Tlie  line  of  shade  in  a  sphere  is  Eimply  the  circomference  of  a  great 
circle  of  which  the  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  directioa  of  the  liiiiiinous 
ray,  and  consequently  inclined  to  the  two  phuiee  of  projection.  This  line 
will,  therefore,  be  represented  in  eleyation  and  plan  by  two  eqoal  ellipses, 
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the  major  axes  of  which  are  obviously  the  diameters  C  D  and  C  D',  drawn 
at  an  angle  of  45^. 

To  find  the  minor  axes  of  these  curves,  assume  any  point  O*,  upon  the 
prolongation  of  the  diameter  of  the  perpendicular  C  D'  (fig.  2),  draw 
through  this  point  the  straight  line  O*  o\  inclined  at  an  angle  of  35°  16', 
to  A'  B'  or  its  parallel,  and  erect  upon  it  the  perpendicular  E*  F'.  The 
projection  of  the  two  extremities  E*  and  P  upon  the  line  A'  B',  will  give, 
in  the  plan,  the  line  E'  F'  for  the  length  of  the  required  minor  axis  of  the 
ellips^  i.  e.  of  the  line  of  shade  in  the  plan ;  and  this  line  being  again 
transterred  to  the  elevation,  determines  the  minor  axis  E  F  of  the  line  of 
shade  in  the  elevation. 

Supposing  it  were  required  to  draw  these  ellipses,  not  by  means  of 
iheir  axes,  but  by  points,  any  number  of  these  may  be  obtained  by  making 
horizontal  sections  of  the  sphere.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  draw  the  chord 
G  H,  parallel  to  A'  B',  to  represent  one  o^  these  sections,  and  from  the 
point  a,  where  it  cuts  the  diameter  E*  F',  if  we  draw  a  perpendicular  to 
A'  B',  the  points  a'  a\  where  it  intersects  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
representing  the  section  G  H  in  plan,  will  be  two  points  in  the  line  of 
shade  required.  These  points  may  be  transferred  to  the  elevation,  by 
supposing  a  section  g  hto  be  made  in  fig.  1,  corresponding  to  Q  H  in  fig. 
2,  and  projecting  the  points  a'  a'  by  perpendiculars  to  j'  A,  the  line  repre- 
senting the  cutting  plane. 

The  outline  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  sphere  upon  the  horizontal  plane 
is  also  obviously  an  ellipse  ;  it  may  be  constructed  either  by  means  of  its 
two  axes,  or  by  the  help  of  points,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  figure. 

Figs.  3,  4,  and  5. — To  draw  the  line  of  shade  on  the  surface  of  a  ring 
of  circular  section^  in  vertical  section^  elevation^  and  plan. 

We  shall  first  point  out  the  mode  of  obtaining  those  primary  points  in 
the  curve  which  are  most  easily  found,  and  then  proceed  to  the  general 
case  of  determining  any  point  whatever. 

If  tangents  be  drawn  to  the  circles  represented  in  figs.  3  and  4,  parallel 
to  the  ray  of  light,  their  points  of  contact,  a,  J,  c,  rf,  will  be  the  starting 
points  of  the  required  lines  of  shade. 

Again,  the  intersections  of  the  horizontal  lines  a  e,  d  g^  cf  drawn 
through  these  points,  with  the  axis  of  the  ring,  will  give  so  many  new 
points  e,  g^f  in  the  curve.  These  points  are  denoted  in  the  plan  (fig.  5),  by 
setting  off  the  distances  a  e  and  c  f  upon  the  vertical  line  g'  D,  on  both 
sides  of  the  centre  C 

Farther,  the  diameter  F'  G',  drawn  at  an  angle  of  45°,  determines,  by 
its  intersections  with  the  exterior  and  interior  circumferences  of  the  ring, 
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fonr  other  poiats  F',  i\  af,  and  G',  in  the  carve  in  qnestion,;  these  pointa 
are  all  to  be  projected  vertically  npon  the  line  A  B. 

And,  lastly,  to  obtain  the  lowest  points  t  7,  construct  the  two  sqaareA 
(fig-  *"))  maldng  the  diagonals  o'  m'  and  o  m  parallel  severally  to  the  ray 
of  light  in  plan  and  elevation  ;  revolve  o'  tn  upon  the  point  o'  until  it  be- 
comes parallel  with  tlic  vertical  plane  of  projection ;  project  to  m»,  and 
connect  o  m? ;  draw  tangents  to  the  circles  represented  in  figs.  3  and  4, 
parallel  to  the  line  o  m*,  and  tranafer  the  distances  between  the  points  of 
contact,  «,  »,  and  the  axis  of  the  ring,  to  the  radius  E'  C  (fig.  5),  where 
tlicy  are  denoted  by  V  V  ;  these  latter  points  arc  then  to  bo  projected  vct^ 
tically  to  I,  I,  npon  the  horizontal  lines  drawn  through  the  same  poinu  *, « 
(figs.  3  and  4). 

The  curves  Bon^t  might  now,  in  most  instances,  be  traced  by  the 
points  thus  obtained ;  but  ahonld  the  ring  be  on  a  large  Bcalc,  and  great 
accuracy  be  required,  it  may  be  proper  to  determine  a  greater  nnmber 
of  points.  Foi'  this  purpose,  draw  through  the  centre  C,  a  straight  line 
I'  H'l  in  any  direction,  draw  through  o',  one  of  the  angular  points  of  the 
cube  at  fig.  6,  a  straight  line  or  parallel  to  I'  H',  and  from  the  opposite 
point  m'  draw  a  perpendicular  wi'  /  to  o'  ;■'.  Then,  having  revolved  the 
point  /  to  r*  by  means  of  a  circular  arc,  in  order  to  admit  of  tliis  last 
point  being  projected  to  r,  we  join  o  r. 

Applying  this  construction  to  the  figures  before  us,  we  now  draw  tan- 
gents to  the  circles  represented  in  figs.  3  and  4,  parallel  to  the  line  o  r, 
and,  taking  as  radii  the  distances  from  their  respective  points  of  contact, 
A  and  I,  to  the  axis  of  the  ring,  we  describe  corresponding  circles  about 
the  centre  C,  fig.  4.  We  thus  obtain  four  other  points  in  the  curves  re- 
quired, namely,  I',  i,  h,  and  H,  which  may  also  be  projected  upon  the 
horizontal  lines  drawn  through  tlie  points  h  or  I. 

By  drawing  the  straight  line  J'  K'  so  as  to  form  with  F'  G'  the  same 
angle  which  the  latter  makes  with  the  line  H'  I',  we  obtain,  by  tlie  inter- 
section of  that  line  with  the  circles  last  named,  four  other  points  of  the 
carves  in  questioQ. 

Figs.  8  and  9, — Of  the  shadows  cast  npon  the  surfaces  of  grooved  pvUtys. 

The  construction  of  cast  shadows  upon  surfaces  of  the  kind  now  under 
consideration  is  founded  upon  the  principle  already  announced,  that  wht-n 
a  circle  is  parallel  to  a  plane,  its  shadow,  cast  -upon  that  plane,  is  another 
oiTcle  equal  to  the  ori^nal  circle. 

Take,  in  flie  first  place,  the  case  of  a  circular-grooved  pulley  (figs.  8 
and  9) ;  the  east  shadow  on  its  surface  is  obviously  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  upper  edge  A  B.    To  determine  its  outline,  take  any 
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horizontal  line  D  E  upon  fig.  8,  and  describe  from  the  centre  C  (fig.  9)  a 
circle  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  half  of  that  line ;  then  draw,  through  the 
same  centre,  a  line  parallel  to  the  ray  of  light,  which  will  intersect  the 
plane  D  E  in  c  /  lastly,  describe  from  the  point  c',  as  a  centre,  an  arc  of  a 
circle  with  a  radius  equal  to  A  C ;  the  point  of  intersection,  a',  of  this  arc, 
with  the  circumference  of  the  plane  D  E,  will  give  when  projected  to  a 
(fig.  8),  one  of  the  points  in  the  curve  required. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  labor  in  drawing  more  lines  parallel  to  D  E  than 
are  required,  it  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  the  highest 
point  in  the  curve  sought.  This  point  is  the  shadow  of  that  marked  H  on 
the  upper  edge  of  the  pulley,  and  which  is  determined  by  the  intersection 
of  the  ray  C  H'  with  the  circumference  of  that  edge  in  the  plan ;  and  it 
is  obtained  by  drawing  through  the  point  A  (fig.  8)  a  straight  line  at  an 
angle  of  35°  16'  with  the  line  A  B,  and  through  the  point  ^,  striking  a 
horizontal  line  e  f^  which  by  its  intersection  with  the  line  H  h^  drawn  at 
an  angle  of  45°,  will  give  the  point  sought. 

In  fig.  9,  the  pulley  is  supposed  to  be  divided  horizontally  in  the  centre, 
and  the  shadow  represented  is  derived  from  the  smaller  circle  I  K,  and  is 
easily  constructed  by  methods  above  described. 

Plate  IV. — To  trace  the  oiiUines  of  the  shadmoa  cast  v/pon  the  svrfacea 
of  screws  amd  nutSj  both  triangular  and  square-threaded. 

Figs.  1  and  2  represent  the  projections  of  a  screw  with  a  single  square 
thread,  and  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  A'  a'  being  the  direction  of  the 
ray  of  light.  In  this  example,  the  shadow  to  be  determined  is  simply  that 
cast  by  the  outer  edge,  A  B,  of  the  thread  upon  the  surface  of  the  inner 
cylinder ;  therefore  its  outline  is  to  be  delineated  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  in  treating  of  a  cylinder  surmounting  another 
of  smaller  diameter  (page  320). 

Figs.  3  and  4. — ^The  case  of  a  triangular-threaded  screw  does  not  admit 
of  so  easy  a  solution  as  the  above,  because  the  outer  edge  A  C  D  of  the 
thread,  in  place  of  throwing  its  shadow  upon  a  cylinder,  projects  it  upon  a 
helical  surface  inclining  to  the  left,  of  which  the  generatrix  is  known.  De- 
scribe from  the  centre  O  (fig.  3)  a  number  of  circles,  representing  the 
bases  of  so  many  cylinders,  on  the  surfaces  of  which  we  must  suppose 
helical  lines  to  be  traced,  of  the  same  pitch  with  those  which  form  the  ex- 
terior edges  of  the  screw  (see  fig.  4).  We  must  now  draw  any  line,  such 
as  B'  E',  parallel  to  the  ray  of  light,  and  cutting  all  the  circles  described 
in  fig.  3  in  the  points  B',  F',  G',  E',  which  are  then  to  be  successively  pro- 
jected to  their  corresponding  helical  lines  in  fig.  4,  where  they  are  denoted 
by  B',  F,  G,  and  E.    Then,  transferring  the  point  B'  (fig.  8)  to  its  appro- 
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jirifltc  jiositnon  B  on  Hie  wdgo  A  0  D  (fig.  4),  and  drawing  tlirongh  the 
latter  a  line  B  i  at  an  angle  of  45°,  its  intersectioti  with  the  curve  B»  G  E 
will  give  one  point  in  tlio  curve  of  tlie  Bimdow  required.  In  the  game 
maimer,  by  conetructing  other  curvog,  such  as  H*  J  K,  the  remaimwi 
]X)int8,  as  A,  in  the  curve  may  be  found. 

Figs,  5  and  6. — ^The  same  procesees  are  requisite  in  order  to  detennina: 
the  outlines  of  tlic  ehadows  cast  into  the  interior  surfaces  of  thi?  nut  cop-' 
rCBponding  to  tlie  screw  last  described,  as  will  be  evident  from  inepL'ctiaa 
of  figs.  5  and  6.  These  shadows  are  derived  not  only  from  the  lielio^ 
tidge  A  B  D,  but  also  from  that  of  the  generatrix  A  C. 

FigB.  7  and  S, — ^Tlie  shadow  cast  by  the  helix  ABC  upon  the  concave 
surface  of  the  equare-threaded  nut  is  a  curve  a  6  C,  which  is  to  be  deteifc 
mined  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  the  interior  of  a  hollow  cylinder.  Th« 
Hanie  observation  ajipliea  to  the  edges  A  A*  and  A*  E,  aa  well  as  to  those 
of  the  helix  F  O  11  and  the  odgo  H  I.  With  regard  to  the  shadow  of  the 
two  edges  .1  K  and  K  L.  they  must  obviously  follow  the  rules  laid  down 
in  rcfiTfUCO  to  figs.  4  and  6,  seeing  that  it  is  thrown  upon  an  inclined  heli- 
cal surface,  of  which  A  L  is  the  generatrix. 

Tlie  principles  so  fully  laid  down  and  illustrated  in  the  preceding  pages 
will  bo  found  to  admit  of  a  ready  and  simple  application  to  the  dclineatioa  J 
of  the  shadows  of  a\\  the  niTHiinry  forms  and  combinations  of  machinery 
and  arcliitecture,  however  varied  or  complicated  ;  and  the  student  should 
exercise  himself,  at  this  stage  of  his  progress,  in  tracing,  according  to  the 
metliods  above  explained,  tlie  outlines  of  the  cast  shadows  of  pulleys,  spoi^ 
wheels,  and  such  sim])le  and  elementary  pieces  of  machinery.  It  must  be 
observed,  that  the  student  should  never  copy  the  figures  aa  here  repre- 
sented, but  should  adopt  some  convenient  scale  somewhat  larger  than  onr 
figures,  and  construct  his  drawings  according  to  the  description,  looking  to 
the  figures  as  mere  illustrations ;  in  this  way  the  principles  of  the  con- 
struction will  be  more  surely  understood,  and  more  firmly  fixed  in  his 
mind. 

MANIPULATION   OF   SEIADINO  AHD  SHADOWS. — MTTHODB   OF  TIKTISG. 

Tlio  intensity  of  a  sliade  or  shadow  is  regulated  by  the  various  peculi- 
arities in  the  foniis  of  bodies,  and  by  the  position  which  objects  may 
occupy  in  refen>nce  to  the  light, 

Suifacfs  in  t/ie  light. — Flat  surfaces  wholly  exposed  to  the  light,  and 
at  all  points  equidistant  from  the  eye,  should  receive  a  uniform  tint. 

In  geometrical  drawings,  where  the  visual  rays  are  imagined  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  projection,  every  surface  parallel  to  this  plane  is  supposed 
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to  have  all  its  parts  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye ;  such  is  the  vertical 
side  of  the  prism  ahcd  (fig.  4,  plate  V). 

When  two  surfaces  thus  situated  are  parallel,  the  one  nearer  the  eye 
should  receive  a  lighter  tint  than  the  other.  Every  surface  exposed  to  the 
light,  but  not  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection,  and  therefore  having  no 
two  points  equally  distant  from  the  eye,  should  receive  an  unequal  tint. 
In  conformity,  then,  with  the  preceding  rule,  the  tint  should  gradually  in- 
crease in  depth  as  the  parts  of  such  a  surface  recede  from  the  eye.  This 
eflFect  is  represented  in  the  same  figure  on  the  surface,  a  dfe^  which,  by 
reference  to  the  plan  (fig.  1),  is  found  to  be  in  an  inclined  position. 

If  two  surfaces  are  unequally  exposed  to  the  light,  the  one  wliich  is 
more  directly  opposed  to  its  rays  should  receive  the  fainter  tint. 

Thus  the  face  e'  a'  (fig.  1),  presenting  itself  more  directly  to  the  rays  of 
light  than  the  face  a'  h\  receives  a  tint  which,  although  graduated  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inclination  of  this  face  to  the  plane  of  projection,  becomes 
at  that  part  of  the  surface  situated  nearest  to  the  eye  fainter  than  the  tint 
on  the  surface  a  h. 

Surfaces  in  shade, — ^When  a  surface  entirely  in  the  shade  is  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  projection,  it  should  receive  a  uniform  dark  tint. 

When  two  objects  parallel  to  each  other  are  in  the  shade,  the  one 
nearer  the  eye  should  receive  the  darker  tint. 

When  a  surface  in  the  shade  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  projection,  those 
parts  which  are  nearest  to  the  eye  should  receive  the  deepest  tint. 

The  face  hg  fic  (fig.  4),  projected  horizontally  at  V  g'  (fig.  1),  is  situated 
in  this  manner.  It  will  there  be  seen,  that  towards  the  line  h  c  the  tint  is 
much  darker  than  it  is  where  it  approaches  the  line  g  h. 

J£  two  surfaces  exposed  to  the  light,  but  unequally  inclined  to  its  rays, 
have  a  shadow  cast  upon  them,  that  part  of  it  which  falls  upon  the  surface 
more  directly  influenced  by  the  light  should  be  darker  than  where  it  falls 
upon  the  other  surface.  . 

Exemplifications  of  the  foregoing  rules  may  be  seen  on  various  figures 
in  the  plates.  » 

In  order  that  these  rules  may  be  practised  with  proper  eflfect,  we  shall 
give  some  directions  for  using  the  brush  or  hair-pencil,  and  explain  tlie 
usual  methods  employed  for  tinting  and  shading. 

The  methods  of  shading  most  generally  adopted  are  either  by  the 
superposition  of  any  number  of  flat  tints,  or  by  tints  softened  off  at  their 
edges.  The  former  method  is  the  more  simple  of  the  two,  and  should  be 
the  first  attempted. 

Shading  by  flat  tints, — ^Let  it  be  proposed  to  shade  the  prism  (fig.  4, 
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pUlc  v.),  by  means  rf  Sat  tinta  AccOTding  to  the  podtioo  of  the  prism, 
as  shown  by  its  pUa  (Sg.  l\  the  face  ahed  ^fig.  4)  is  [>arallel  to  Hm  plane 
fjS  pntjectioo,  and  tiierefore  entiivlj  in  the  light.  Tliitt  fucc  should  recei\^ 
a  ttnifnnn  tint  either  of  Indian  ink  or  ^pia.  ^VlivD  the  eurtace  lo  be 
tinted  bappau  to  be  rerr  Urg^.  it  is  advisable  t<»  put  on  a  reiy  li^t  tint 
lirsl,  aitd  then  to  go  orer  the  surface  a  second  time  with  a  tint  sufficientlj 
dark  ici  give  ihe  desired  tone  to  the  surface. 

The  face  i  j  A  f  being  inclined  to  the  phuie  of  projection,  as  is  shown 
bj  the  line  i'  g'  in  the  plan  (fig.  1),  fhoold  receive  a  graduated  tint  fronr  ' 
tiuj  line  4  c  to  tin!  line  y  A-  This  gTadoalit;  id  obtained  by  laving  on  A  J 
encccs^on  of  flat  tints  in  the  following  manner : — ^First,  divide  the  line 
h'  gf  (fig.  1)  into  etjnal  parts  at  the  points  1',  3',  and  from  tliese  points  pro- 
ject litu-s  iijwiti,  aiid  parallel  to,  the  sides  of  the  tace  hghc  (fig.  4).  Thrae 
lines  should  be  drawn  veir  li^tly  in  pencil,  as  tliey  merely  serve  to  dr- 
cmitfcnbe  ibo  tinu.  A  greviiJi  tint  is  then  E.pread  over  that  portion  of  th«  | 
i»K6hgke  (fig.  2>,  between  the  lines  h  c  and  1,  1.  When  this  is  dry, i 
similar  tint  b  to  be  laid  on,  extending  over  the  space  comprised  within  the 
lines  A*-  and  %  3  (fig.  Zy  Lastly,  a  third  lint  covering  (he  whole  eurfscc 
hch^  (fig.  4)  imparts  the  desired  graduated  shade  to  that  side  of  the  prism. 
Ibe  mnnber  of  tints  designed  to  ezprwe  sneb  a  gradnated  shade  depende 
upon  tlio  i^iro  *>f  ilio  siirfsco  to  be  slia'lod ;  and  the  depth  of  tint  must  vary 
accc>rding  to  tliis  number. 

As  the  numlK-r  of  these  washes  is  increased,  the  whole  shade  gradually 
prescntti  a  s*->fter  appearance,  and  the  lines  which  border  the  different  tints 
become  les*  harsh  and  i>erceptible.  For  this  reason  the  foregoing  method 
of  representing  a  shade  or  graduated  tint  by  washes  Buccessively  passing 
over  eai'li  other  is  preferable  to  that  sometimes  employed,  of  first  covering 
the  whole  surface  hghc  with  a  faint  tint,  then  putting  on  a  second  tint 
J  9  3  c,  fi>lIowetl,  lastly,  by  a  narrow  wash  hWc;  because,  in  following 
tliia  process,  the  outline  of  each  wash  remains  untouched,  and  presents,  im- 
avoidaMy.  a  pnMninence  and  harshness  which,  by  the  former  method,  are 
in  a  great  measure  subdued. 

Tlie  face  a  <Iff  is  also  inclined  to  the  plane  of  projection,  as  shown  by 
the  lino  a  e'  in  the  plan  (fig,  1) ;  but  as  it  is  entirely  in  the  light,  it  should 
be  eovcn-d  by  a  series  of  much  fainter  tints  than  the  surface  hghc,  which 
is  in  the  shade,  darkening,  however,  towards  the  line  ef.  The  gradation 
of  tint  is  effected  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  face  bghc. 

Let  it  be  proposed  to  sliade  a  cylinder  (fig.  12),  by  means  of  fiat  tints : 

In  shading  a  cylinder,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  difference  in 
the  tone  proper  to  be  maintained  between  the  part  in  the  li^t  and  that  in 
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the  shade.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  light  and  shade  ab  is  determined  by  the  radius  O  a^  (fig.  5),  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  rays  of  light  R  O.  That  part,  therefore,  of  the  cylin- 
der which  is  in  the  shade  is  comprised  between  the  lines  a  b  and  c  d.  Tliis 
portion,  then,  should  be  shaded  conformably  to  the  rule  previously  laid 
down  for  treating  surfaces  in  the  sliade  inclined  to  the  plane  of  projection. 
All  the  remaining  part  of  the  cylinder  which  is  visible  presents  itself  to 
the  light ;  but,  in  consequence  of  its  circular  figure,  the  rays  of  light  form 
angles  varying  at  every  part  of  its  surface,  and  consequently  this  surface 
should  receive  a  graduated  tint.  In  order  to  represent  with  effect  the 
rotundity,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  with  precision  the  part  of  the 
Bur&ce  which  is  most  directly  affected  by  the  light.  This  part,  then,  is 
situated  about  the  line  e  i  (fig.  12),  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  ray  of  light 
R  O  (fig.  5).  As  the  visual  rays,  however,  are  perpendicular  to  the  ver- 
tical plane,  and  therefore  parallel  to  V  O,  it  follows  that  the  part  which 
appears  clearest  to  the  eye  will  be  near  this  line  V  O,  and  may  be  limited 
by  the  line  T  O,  which  bisects  the  angle  V  O  R  and  the  line  R  O.  By 
projecting  the  points  e'  and  m',  and  drawing  the  lines  e  i  and  m  n  (fig.  12), 
the  surface  comprised  between  these  lines  will  represent  the  lightest  part 
of  the  cylinder. 

This  part  should  have  no  tint  upon  it  whatever  if  the  cylinder  happen 
to  be  polished  :  a  turned  iron  shaft  or  a  marble  column  for  instance  ;  but 
if  tlie  surface  of  the  cylinder  be  rough,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cast-iron  pipe, 
then  a  very  light  tint — considerably  lighter  than  on  any  other  part — ^may 
be  given  it. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  the  half-plan  of  the  cylinder y*'  mf  a'  c'  (fig.  5),  to 
be  divided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts.  Indicate  these  divisions  upon 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder  by  faint  pencil  lines,  and  begin  the  shading  by 
laying  a  tint  over  all  that  part  of  the  cylinder  in  the  shade  a  c  db  (fig.  6). 
This  will  at  once  render  evident  the  light  and  dark  parts  of  the  cylinder. 
When  this  is  dry,  put  on  a  second  tint  covering  the  line  ab  oi  separation 
of  light  and  shade,  and  extending  over  one  division,  as  shown  in  fig.  7. 
A  third  tint  should  be  spread  over  this  division,  and  one  on  each  side  of 
it,  as  in  fig.  8.  Proceed  in  this  way  until  tlie  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
cylinder  which  is  in  the  shade  is  covered.  The  successive  stages  of  this 
process  may  be  seen  in  figs.  9,  10,  and  11. 

Treat  in  a  similar  manner  the  part  feig^  and  complete  the  operation 
by  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  cylinder — excepting  only  the  division 
emni  (fig.  12) — with  a  very  light  tint ;  the  cylinder  will  then  assume  the 
appearance  presented  by  fig.  12. 
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hy  9ofteKed  tirUt. — ^Ilie  great  sdTanlage  which  ttua  c 
8  over  the  one  just  described,  confiisls  in  imparttog  to  the  g 
much  softer  appearance ;  the  limitstioiis  of  the  different  tints  being 
ceptible.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  considerably  more  difficult,  rvqunng 
tmger  practice,  and  greater  maetery  over  the  moTements  of  the  brash  lo 
accotnplish  it  with  tolerable  precision- 
Let  it  be  proposed  to  ehado  by  thia  method  the  aegmeat  of  the  biesip> 
gonol  pyramid  (fig.  8,  plate  VX) 

The  plan  of  this  figure  is  eimilar  to  that  of  the  priaiii  (fig.  4,  plate  Y.y 
Its  position  in  reference  to  the  light  is  also  the  same.  Tbu&  the  face  a  he 4 
should  receive  a  unform  flat  tint,  K,  however,  it  be  desired  to  adliere  rig- 
orously to  the  preceding  rules,  the  tint  may  be  slightly  deepened  as  it 
approaches  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  seeing  that  the  surface  is  not  (^uite 
parallel  to  the  vertical  plane. 

Tlic  face  bg  kc  being  inclined  and  in  the  diode,  should  receive  a  dark 
tmt.  The  darkest  part  of  this  tint  is  where  it  meets  the  line  h  c,  and  grad- 
nally  becomes  lighter  as  it  approaches  the  line  ff  A.  To  produce  this 
uflect,  apply  a  narrow  strip  of  tint  to  the  side  b  c.  {fig.  6),  and  then,  quali- 
fying the  tint  in  the  brush  with  a  little  water,  join  another  strip  to  this, 
•ad  finally,  by  means  of  another  brash  moistened  with  water,  soften  off  this 
second  sti-ip  towards  tlie  line-  1, 1,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  limit  of  the 
first  tint.     Tliis  iB  shown  in  fig.  6. 

When  the  first  tint  is  dry,  cover  it  with  a  second,  which  must  be  simi- 
larly treated,  and  should  extend  beyond  the  firet  np  to  the  line  2,  2  (fig. 
7).  Proceed  in  this  manner  with  other  tints,  tmtil  the  whole  face  bg he 
is  shaded,  as  presented  in  fig,  8. 

In  the  same  way  the  face  e  a  dfie  to  be  covered,  though  with  a  con- 
siderably lighter  tint,  for  the  rays  of  light  happen  to  fall  upon  it  almost 
perpendicularly. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  consistently  to  carry  out  tlie  rules  we  have 
laid  down,  the  tint  on  these  two  facce  should  be  slightly  graduated  from 
e  o  to/"*/,  and  fromcAto  Jj?.  Butthis  exactitude  may  be  disregarded 
until  some  proficiency  in  shading  haa  been  acquired. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  shade  the  cylinder  (fig,  4)  by  means  of  softened 
tints.  The  boundary  of  each  tint  being  indicated  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar  to  that  shown  by  fig.  5,  plate  Y.,  tlio  first  strip  of  tint  must  cover 
tlie  Ihie  of  extreme  shade  a  b,  and  then  be  softened  off  on  each  side,  as 
shown  in  fig.  13.  Other  and  successively  wider  strips  of  tint  are  to  follow, 
and  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the  one  first  put  on.  The  results  of  this 
process  are  shown  in  figs.  2,  3,  and  4. 
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As  this  method  requires  considerable  practice  before  it  can  be  per- 
formed with  much  nicety,  the  learner  need  not  be  discouraged  at  the  fail- 
ure of  his  first  attempts,  but  persevere  in  practising  on  simple  figures  of 
different  sizes. 

If,  after  shading  a  figure  by  the  foregoing  method,  any  very  apparent 
inequalities  present  themselves  in  the  shade,  such  defects  may  be  remedied 
in  some  measure  by  washing  off  redundancies  of  tint  with  a  brush  or  a 
damp  sponge,  and  by  supplying  a  little  color  to  those  parts  which  are  too 
light. 

Dexterity  in  shading  figures  by  softened  tints  will  be  facilitated  in  prac- 
tising upon  large  surfaces  ;  this  will  be  the  surest  way  of  overcoming  that 
timidity  and  hesitation  which  usually  accompany  all  first  attempts,  but 
which  must  be  laid  aside  before  much  proficiency  in  shading  can  be  ac- 
quired. 

ELABORATION  OF  SHADING  AND  SHADOWS. 

Thus  far  the  simplest  primary  rules  for  shading  isolated  objects  have 
been  laid  down,  and  the  easiest  methods  of  carrying  tliem  into  operation 
explained.  It  is  now  proposed  to  exemplify  these  rules  upon  more  com- 
plex forms,  to  show  where  the  shading  may  be  modified  or  exaggerated, 
to  introduce  additional  rules  more  especially  adapted  for  mechanical  color- 
ing, and  to  offer  some  observations  and  directions  for  effectively  shading 
the  drawing  of  machines  in  their  entirety. 

Whatman's  best  rough-grained  drawing-paper  is  better  adapted  for 
receiving  color  than  any  other.  Of  this  paper,  the  double  elephant  size  is 
preferable,  as  it  possesses  a  peculiar  consistency  and  grain.  A  larger 
paper  is  seldom  required,  and  when  the  drawing  to  be  made  happens  to  be 
small,  B,  portion  of  a  double  elephant  sheet  should  be  used. 

The  paper  for  a  colored  drawing  ought  always  to  be  strained  upon  a 
board  with  glue  or  strong  gum.  Before  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  to 
damp  the  face  of  the  paper  with  a  sponge  well  charged  with  water,  in 
order  to  remove  any  impurities  from  its  surface,  and  as  a  necessary  prepa- 
ration for  the  better  reception  of  the  color.  The  sponge  should  merely 
touch  the  paper  lightly,  and  not  rub  it.  The  whole  of  the  surface  is  to  be 
damped,  that  the  paper  may  bo  subjected  to  a  uniform  degree  of  expansion, 
thereby  insuring,  as  it  dries,  a  uniform  degree  of  contraction.  Submitted 
to  this  treatment,  the  sheet  of  paper  will  present,  when  thoroughly  dry,  a 
clean  smooth  surface,  not  only  agreeable  to  work  upon,  but  also  in  the 
best  possible  condition  to  take  the  color. 

The  size  of  the  brushes  to  be  used  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
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given  to  uU  sfaadoira  cast  open  ptuD  Bortacc*.  It&  two  extremitiee  an  it- 
markubly  <lifiereot  in  their  toiw.  As  lire  itluwlow  nears  the  prism,  ii  in- 
preases  rapidly  in  deptli ;  on  tlic  coutmry,  as  it  approaches  the  other  «id, 
it  afisumefi  a  comjiorativcl;  Jiglit  appearance.  Ibis  difTereace  is  doabt- 
le«a1y  a  great  exag:gcraliun  npon  what  it  wonid  oaturally  displaj.  Aaf 
modiScatioD  of  it,  liowever,  ui  the  representatum  woold  destroy  the  boi 
effect  of  the  shadow. 

Tliti  direction  wliidi  tlio  slmdos  and  shadowa  bdtemaU  the  plans  <!* 
tlie  figures  in  this  pUite,  19  from  the  left  hand  lower  oomer.  'Dub  b  rigor- 
oubIj  correct,  enppoetng  the  ohjects  to  remain  stationary,  whilst  the  spec- 
tator views  them  in  both  a  vertical  and  horizontal  positiott.  Nevexthdeii, 
to  many,  this  njiward  direction  given  to  the  shadows  has  &a  awkwaid 
appearance,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  plan  of  an  i<aiire  machine,  the  shadotn 
may  look  hotter  if  their  direction  coincide  with  that  which  it  given  10 
them  in  the  elevation.  If,  howevnr,  the  shadows  he  correctly  projedcd, 
their  direction  is  an  arbitrary  matter,  and  nmy  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the 
draughtstnan.  . 

FigB.  %' ^,  and  €  exemplify  tlie  complex  appearance  of  shade  and 
fihadow  presented  on  concave  snrfaces.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice, 
that  tlie  shadow  on  a  concave  surface  i»  darkest  towards  its  outline,  and 
lifforncs  lighter  as  it  ncars  Ifie  edge  of  the  object.  Reflection  from  lliat 
part  of  the  surface  on  which  the  light  falls  most  powerfully  causes  this 
gradual  dinuuution  in  the  depth  of  the  shadow,  the  greatest  amount  of  re- 
flection being  opposite  the  greatest  amonnt  of  light. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  here,  that  no  hriUiant  or  extreme  light 
should  be  left  on  concave  Btirfaces,  as  such  lights  would  tend  to  render  it 
doubtful  at  first  sight  whether  the  objects  represented  were  concave  or 
convex.  After  the  body-color — which  shall  be  treated  in  a  aubeeqaent 
section — has  been  put  on,  a  faint  wash  should  be  passed  very  lightly  over 
the  whole  concavity.  This  will  not  only  modify  and  subdue  the  light,  bnt 
tend  to  soften  any  asperities  in  the  tinting,  which  are  more  unsightly  on  a 
concave  snrface  than  on  auy  other. 

The  lightest  part  of  a  sphere  (fig.  4)  is  confined  to  a  mere  point,  around 
which  the  shade  commences  and  gradually  increases  as  it  recedes.  This 
point  is  not  indicated  on  the  figure  referred  to,  because  the  shade  tint  on 
a  sphere  ought  not  to  be  spread  over  a  greater  portion  of  its  surface  than 
is  shown  there.  The  very  delicate  and  hardly  perceptible  progression  of 
the  shade  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  light  point  should  be  effected 
by  means  of  the  body-color  of  the  sphere.  If,  for  instance,  the  material 
of  which  the  sphere  is  composed  be  brass,  the  body-color  itself  should  bf 
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lightened  as  it  nears  the  light  point.  In  like  manner  all  polished  or  light- 
colored  curved  surfaces  should  be  treated ;  the  part  bordering  upon  the  ex- 
treme light  being  covered  with  a  tint  of  body-color  somewhat  fainter  than 
that  used  for  the  flat  surfaces.  Again,  if  the  sphere  be  of  cast-iron,  then  the 
ordinary  body-color  should  be  deepened  from  the  light  point  until  it  meets 
the  shade  tint,  over  which  it  is  to  be  spread  uniformly.  Any  curved  un- 
polished surface  is  to  be  thus  treated ;  the  body-color  should  be  gradually 
deepened  as  it  recedes  from  that  part  of  the  surface  most  exposed  to  the 
light.  Considerable  management*i8  necessary  in  order  to  shade  a  sphere 
effectively.  The  best  way  is  to  put  on  two  or  three  softened-off  tints  in 
the  form  of  crescents  converging  towards  the  light  point,  the  first  one 
being  carried  over  the  point  of  deepest  shade. 

A  ring  (fig.  5)  is  a  diflScult  object  to  shade.  To  change  with  accurate 
and  effective  gradation  the  shade  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  ring, 
to  leave  with  regularity  a  line  of  light  upon  its  surface,  and  to  project  its 
shadow  with  precision,  require  a  degree  of  attention  and  care  in  their  exe- 
cution greater,  perhaps,  than  the  shade  and  shadow  of  any  other  simple 
figure.  The  learner,  therefore,  should  practise  the  shading  of  this  figure, 
as  he  will  seldom  meet  with  one  presenting  greater  difficulties. 

Figs.  7  and  8  show  the  peculiarities  of  the  shadows  cast  by  a  conical 
form  on  a  sphere  or  cylinder.  Tlie  following  fact  should  be  well  noted  in 
the  memory  : — ^That  the  depth  of  a  shadow  on  any  object  is  in  proportion 
to  tlie  degree  of  light  which  it  encounters  on  the  surface  of  that  object. 
In  these  figures  very  apt  illustrations  of  this  fact  may  be  remarked.  It 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  plan  (fig.  7),  that  the  shadow  of  the  apex 
of  the  cone  happens  to  fall  upon  the  lightest  point  of  the  sphere,  and  is, 
therefore,  the  darkest  part  of  the  shadow.  So  also  the  deepest  portion  ot 
the  shadow  of  the  cone  on  the  cylinder  in  the  plan  (fig.  8)  is  exactly  where 
it  coincides  with  the  line  of  extreme  light.  Flat  surfaces  are  similarly 
affected,  the  shadows  thrown  on  them  being  less  darkly  expressed,  accord- 
ing as  their  inclination  to  the  plane  of  projection  increases.  The  body- 
color  on  a  flat  surface  should,  on  the  contrary,  increase  in  depth  as  the  sur- 
face becomes  more  inclined  to  this  plane. 

Another  notable  fact  is  exemplified  by  these  figures : — ^that  reflected 

light  is  incident  to  shadows  as  well  as  to  shades.    This  is  very  observable 

where  the  shadow  of  the  cone  falls  upon  the  cylinder.    It  may  likewise 

be  remarked,  though  to  a  less  extent,  on  other  parts  of  these  figures.    The 

reflected  light  on  the  cone  from  the  sphere  or  cylinder  is  also  worthy  of 

observation.    This  light  adds  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  shadows,  and 
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indeed  to  the  appemtioe  of  flu  objadi  AmmAim.  AkogpAw,  &■» 
flgnrea  oflgr  admiimble  loope  te  111147  — "^  pnMti— ■  '' 

Tbe  oGncentiatUHi  vitiMn  ■  Bidl  qfiMTlf  *P«fr  >j*  ^V  jnniliiiitin 
and  efledi  of  Ii^^  shade,  ni  dudow,  in^y^  be  mm  wnilMfc  O^  in  fle 
azamplee  of  Knm  there  ^Tsn.  ^& 

The  peiti  of  ft  Iii^j-^iiiahed  ooktad  dnirii^  of  A  ma^ne  in  ihrqi 
affected  1^^  a  eolaui  d^iee  of  mdeflnaldBiMi  ia  dMl^iiMaMi. 

Notwiflntandiiig  tlie  moat  carafiil  oxvtiane  nf  A*  Mloriit  to  keif 
iirnrji  fimliiiii  iif  ■  mnrhinn  nlnirmil  JHJHnrfr,  anmn  amtiaiir  if  iiaiiwlaiiilj, 
lesdtiDg  iinaToidaUy  fhnn  the  proxiiiii^  and  nataid  tliDding  flf  die  dif- 
ferent pariB,  win  pervade  tlie  lima  wbieh  aepantB  te  floa^oneBt  mmbn 
For  pnctical  working  ptirpoetps,  then^lure,  a  contplelelj  colored  (Jraving 
of  a  nadUb^  ia-imiiiifaible.  On  ihe  other  ]iand,  a  mere  ODtlinp.  althon^ 
peiiiapa,  intelligible  enough  to  those  who  are  gmtiliarly  acQtuuiited  with 
die  machine  delineated,  has  an  undecidtrd  appearance.  As  <-iiiii[deta 
ooloring  rendera  it  difiicult  Tor  the  eye  to  M^jutrnie  the  varione  partaafs 
"'■'^^^  chringto  an  iip}>areuTly  too  iutiuililo  relatioiutiip  htttweea  ilian; 
aline  drawing,  ontlie  cdnirary,  per[)!ex<'s  the  eje  to  discorer  any  rclatua 
between  diem  at  all,  or  to  eetde  prompdj  their  eonfigoiatkn.  Tha  eja 
iuTohtDtaifly  uAb  the  question,  is  that  part  nnmd  or  aqure,  or  ia  it  eren 
a  dietinct  part  of  the  machine  at  all  ?  As  a  means  of  SToiding  the  iiido- 
finitenese  presented  hj  the  outline  in  the  former  case,  and  the  want  of 
adequate  coherence  and  doubtfalnees  in  the  form  of  the  different  ]jaris 
amenable  to  tlie  latter,  recourse  is  not  nnfroquently  had  to  a  kind  of  eemi- 
coloring,  or  rather  mere  eliading  of  die  parts  of  a  machine.  Exemplifi- 
cations uf  this  practical  style  of  representing  machines  may  be  observed 
in  plates  XXATII.  to  XXXI.  inclusive,  "Drawing  of  Machinery,''  pages 
204  and  206.  Every  iigiire  looks  complete  without  elaboration,  and  is 
eleiirly  delineated  without  degenerating  into  the  bareness  of  a  mere  skele- 
ton. Outlines  and  forms  arc  at  once  apprehended,  and  every  member  of 
the  macliine  is  adjusted  without  hesitation  to  its  proper  place. 

In  such  drawings  shading  only  ia  allowed,  and  therefore  but  sliglit 
scope  is  permitted  for  imparting  effects ;  and  it  is  advisable  to  follow  a 
direction  previously  given,  and  to  modify  the  color  on  every  part  accord- 
ing to  its  distance  from  the  eye.  It  may  be  as  well  also,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  harmony  in  the  coloring,  and  of  equalizing  its  appearance, 
to  color  less  darkly  large  sliades  than  small  ones,  although  they  niaj  be 
situated  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  eye.  7So  very  dark  shading  is  pe^ 
miseible  on  this  species  of  drawing ;  indeed  the  tint  ahould  be  very  eon- 
EidL'rnbly  lighter  than  on  finished  colored  drawings.    Besides  presenting 
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too  violent  a  contrast  between  the  parts  colored  and  those  without  any 
color  at  all,  dark  shading  would  produce,  in  some  measure,  the  indistinct- 
ness which  is  objectionable  in  completely  tinted  drawings. 


FINISHED    COLOBING. 

As  shades  and  shadows  have  been  copiously  treated  of,  attention  will 
now  be  directed  to  the  body-colors  best  adapted  for  depicting  the  various 
materials  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery ;  to  their  composi- 
tion and  mixture ;  to  the  best  way  of  laying  them  on ;  and  to  the  various 
effects  to  which  they  may  be  made  subservient. 

The  coloring  of  drawings  representing  machinery  requires  a  special 
study,  the  process  of  its  development  being,  in  many  essentials,  very  differ- 
ent from  that  pursued  in  the  artistic  expression  of  other  objects. 

The  parts  of  a  machine  being  usually  constructed  with  mathematical 
accuracy,  and  always  presenting  a  well-defined  rigid  outline,  the  same 
xmmistakable  definiteness  should  be  maintained  in  any  attempt  to  picture 
Buch  an  object  on  paper.  There  should  be  no  "blending"  of  different 
colors,  no  doubtful  finish  to  a  tint,  no  softening  off  into  the  imaginative  ; 
every  part  should  present  at  once  to  the  eye  its  form  and  position ;  should, 
in  fact,  supply  the  place  of  a  modd  of  the  machine.  So  important  a  fea- 
ture is  this  in  mechanical  coloring,  that  when  correct  shadows  would  mate- 
rially obscure  any  part  of  a  machine,  they  should  either  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed, or,  when  such  an  omission  would  be  very  striking,  so  modified  as 
to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  obscurity  thus  produced. 

The  color  of  cast-iron  fresh  from  the  foundry  is  commonly  a  very  dark 
bluish  black,  having  blended  with  it  an  almost  imperceptible  brownish- 
green  tint  or  cast.  To  represent  the  casting  on  paper  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, the  following  colors  should  be  employed : — ^Indian  ink  and  indigo, 
with  a  very  slight  admixture  of  lake.  This  last  ingredient  is  necessary ; 
for  Indian  ink,  being  actually  only  a  very  dark  brown,  it  would,  in  con- 
junction merely  with  a  blue,  impart  too  green  a  cast  to  the  tint  sought  to 
be  realized.  As  near  an  approximation  to  the  natural  tint  of  cast-iron  as 
can  be  obtained  by  the  process  of  printing  in  colors,  is  shown  on  plate  X. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  mixing  these  colors.  First,  the  lake — 
crimson  is  preferable — should  be  rubbed  on  the  pallet ;  about  half-a-dozen 
turns  of  the  hand  are  suflScient,  as  too  much  of  this  color  would  impart  a 
rusty  appearance  to  the  desired  tint.  The  indigo  may  then  be  added, 
and  lastly  the  Indian  ink.  The  quantity  of  lake  being  very  inconsiderable, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  mixture  should  be  composed  of  Indian  ink,  and 
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tlie  remaining  third  of  indigo,  Tliia  proportion,  howcvtir,  will  be  best 
aecertained  by  occsaionally  trying  t.!ie  tint  on  a  scrap  of  flrawin^-pupcr 
during  the  proceiw  of  mixing.  When  the  tint  appears  w  liavo  ttppmii- 
mated  as  near  as  possible,  according  to  tbe  coloristV  judgment,  to  the  tiiii 
doHcribed  above,  its  ingredients  atiyiild  be.  well  mixed  together  with  tlie 
brush.  Tbe  more  intiujate  tliis  intenaixtnro  of  the  colors  can  be  rcnilenx], 
tliB  better ;  for  if  any  considerable  uiimber  of  parlJclc'a  of  the  Baiu«  color 
remain  together,  the  tint,  when  essayed,  will  pn^ent  a  struaky,  scmi-parl;- 
colorcd  appearance.  The  tint  being  thiiB  prepared,  idiould  to  left  for  a  »bor! 
time  nntonched,  bo  as  to  allow  the  grosser  particles  of  oolor  to  settle  at  tba 
bottom  of  the  aaucer.  No  fear  need  be  entertained  of  getting  the  tint  t.M 
dark,  or  of  mixing  too  much  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  belter  to  compound  a 
considerable  quantitj  and  very  dart  in  one  saucer,  and  then  gently  pmir 
a  little  into  ou«  or  two  others,  in  which,  with  vaiying  quantitieti  of  walcr, 
different  gradations  of  tint  may  be  produced.  The  tint  left  in  the  Jirsi. 
pallet  should  be  prescrred  for  shading  or  fur  ^hildow^,  and  when  it  bae  be- 
come dry,  should  by  no  means  bo  discarded,  as  it  will  always  be  aorvicc- 
able,  and  indeed  preferable  for  imparting  the  1e»eicr  dark  effectB  tu  rarioua 

rts  of  ti)c  drawing. 
With  one  or  two  excqitiona,  which  will  he  pointed  ont  later,  this  tint, 
▼arionsly  m^rdified,  is  the  only  one  to  be  employed  for  the  representation 
of  cost  iron.  It  is  adapted  as  well  for  expressing  the  shades  and  shadows 
as  for  depicting  the  body-color.  If  the  shades  and  shadows  be  indicated 
by  Indian  ink  alone,  the  email  amount  of  "brilliancy"  which  cast  iron 
naturally  enjoys  will  disappear  wherever  corered  with  Indian  ink,  and 
even  the  effect  of  the  body-color  will  be  very  sensibly  diminished. 

Tbe  first  parts  of  the  drawing  of  a  machine  which  it  ia  nsoally  most 
judicious  to  color  are  those  of  a  circnlar  form — cylindets,  Uie  more  im- 
portant shafts,  &c.  The  rods  and  smaller  shafts,  especially  where  they 
cross  other  parts  of  the  machine,  may  be  left  until  the  other  work  is 
finished. 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  learner  has  practised  the  art  of  shading 
according  to  the  simple  methods  previously  described,  and,  therefore,  that 
he  is  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  bmsh,  let  him  now  proccetj 
to  color  a  circular  casting,  it  being  with  cast  iron  only  that  we  have  to  do 
at  present. 

Imagine  this  casting  to  bo  a  largo  cylinder.  First  draw  two  faint 
pencil  lines,  to  indicate  the  extremes  of  light  and  shade  on  its  surface. 
Pass  the  brash,  moderately  ftdl  of  the  darkest  tint,  down  the  line  of  deep- 
est shade,  spreading  the  color  more  or  less  on  either  side,  according  to  tbe 
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diameter  of  the  cylinder ;  then,  if  possible,  before  this  layer  of  tint  is  dry, 
towards  the  line  of  extreme  light,  beginning  at  the  top,  and  encroaching 
slightly  over  the  edge  of  the  first  tint,  lay  on  another  not  quite  so  dark, 
but  about  double  its  width.  It  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  very  essen- 
tial to  put  on  the  second  tint  before  the  first  is  dry,  for  the  latter  should 
be  so  dark  and  thick,  that  its  edges  may  be  easily  softened  at  any  time. 
Whilst  this  second  tint  is  still  wet,  with  a  much  lighter  color  in  the  brush, 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  a  third  tint,  and  so  on,  until  the  line  of 
extreme  light  is  nearly  attained.  Eepeat  this  process  on  the  other  side  of 
the  first  tint,  approaching  the  outline  of  the  cylinder  with  a  very  faint 
wash,  so  as  to  represent  the  refiected  light  which  progresi^ively  modifies 
the  shade  as  it  nears  that  line.  Then  let  a  darkish  narrow  strip  of  tint 
meet,  and  pass  along  the  outline  of  the  cylinder  on  the  other  side  of  the 
extreme  line  of  light,  after  which  gradually  fainter  tints  should  follow, 
treated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  has  been  already  described,  and 
becoming  almost  imperceptible  just  before  arriving  at  tlie  line  of  light. 

This  is  a  very  eiqpeditious  way  of  shading  a  cylinder ;  but  even  to  the 
most  experienced  colorist,  it  is  not  possible,  by  the  above-described  means 
alone,  to  impart  a  sufficient  degree  of  well-regulated  rotundity  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  an  object.  Superfluities  and  deficiencies  of  color  will 
appear  here  and  there.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  equalize  to  some 
extent,  by  a  species  of  gross  stippling,  the  disparities  which  present  them- 
selves. This  is  done  by  spreading  a  little  color  over  the  parts  where  it  is 
deficient,  and  then  passing  very  lightly  over  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the 
shade,  with  the  brush  supplied  with  a  very  light  wash.  This  process  may 
be  repeated  to  suit  the  degree  of  finuh  which  it  is  desired  to  give  the 
drawing.  In  the  same  manner  the  shading  of  all  curved  surfaces  is  to  be 
treated. 

Recourse  is  often  had  to  what  is  called  "  washing  "  or  "  sponging,"  in 
order  to  impart  softness  and  circularity  to  certain  forms.  Beyond  a  very 
limited  extent,  this  is  a  most  injudicious  system.  It  robs  the  shade  of  ^1 
the  lightest  and  most  brilliant  particles  of  color,  the  natural  position  of 
which  is  on  the  surface ;  it  destroys  that  "  crisp "  freshness,  so  essential 
towards  the  beautiful  appearance  of  all  coloring ;.  and,  what  is  still  worse, 
spreads  a  dirty  appearance  not  only  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  coloring, 
but  more  or  less  on  all  the  paper  which  surrounds  it.  *  Sponging  should 
never  be  adopted,  and  if  a  slight  washing  with  the  brush  be  sometimes 
attempted,  it  should  be  done  very  lightly,  and,  except  on  rare  occasions, 
not  allowed  to  pass  beyond  those  parts  of  the  drawing  covered  with  color, 
otherwise  that  sharp  cleanly  appearance,  which  so  enhances  the  effect  of  a 
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rawing,  will  be  losL  Let  il,  tlioa,  be  remombered,  1 
the  u'lor,  whether  as  a  sliade,  ehadow,  or  tint  of  any  Hui.  is  touched  ajitr 
it  ba«  roached  the  paper,  the  better.  Hie  sjetom  of  shading  hy  iiumerriDt 
tinl«  laid  one  over  the  other — •  e^'^tcm  which  almost  univerBAlly  preraiU 
— is  no  doubt  a  very  easy,  and,  therefore,  adrantageons  one  for  the  initia- 
tion of  beginnen  into  a  dexierong  tide  of  the  broBh  and  the  groe^r  myeterife 
of  coloring ;  but  no  highly  cffectiTe  mechanical  dmwiug  can  be  produced 
in  tliiii  manner. 

llie  principal  shadows  are  the  next  parta  of  the  coloring  which  will  wv 
claim  attention.  The  outline  of  ""^  nKndow  being  drawn  in  pencil,  along 
rliiMi  of  the  fignre  of  the  object 
Q  a  strip  of  the  darkest  tint,  uride 
1  sliadow,  and  then,  before  it  is 
be  repeated  as  oflcn  aa  the  taste 
)r  ehonld  not  spread  iteelf  nrer 
by  tho  shadow.  These  prelimi- 
i  proposed  eliodow,  and  neutraliiE' 
,bl«  to  all  shadows  made  etptallr 
to  the  drawing  is  very  pleWug, 
re\"iously  explained,  the  i^'i'i't"*' 
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ilii  inner  line — ^the  line 
whofio  ehadow 
or  nni^nw-  "'icoro 

of  the  colorist  mi 
much  more  than  ha         j  space  o 
nary  tonchee  will  add  to  the  inten« 
a  certain  harshness  of  appears" 
dark  tltrongbout.    The  effect 
and  is,  moreover,  qnitc  ni 


depth  of  a  shadow  is  invariably  that  part  of  it  immediately  contiguons  to 
the  object  shadowed  forth. 

The  repreBentation  of  the  caetittg  is  now  to  be  completed  by  laying  on 
the  body-color.  This  might  be  done  by  a  single  wash  of  tint  if  the  ap 
pearance  of  cast  iron  were  as  light  as  it  is  usually  depicted ;  bnt  its  natural 
color  being,  on  the  contrary,  very  opaque  and  heavy,  two  and  sometimes 
three  washes  are  neceseary,  the  first  tint  being  rather  darker  than  those 
which  follow.  Each  tint  should  pass  over  the  shadee  and  shadows  when 
they  occur,  care  being  taken  to  mancenvre  the  brush  at  Buch  parts  very 
lightly. 

The  most  conspicuous  fault  observable  in  the  generality  of  colored 
mechanical  drawings  is  a  deficiency  in  the  depth  of  the  tints  employed. 
There  appears  to  exist  an  undefinable  fear  of  transferring  to  paper  the 
naturally  dark  appearance  of  iron  ;  the  result  is  the  production  of  tame, 
ineffective  representations,  which,  instead  of  looking  as  they  shoidd,  like 
models  of  iron  machines,  present  mere  faint  shadows  of  such  objects,  or, 
at  best,  machinery  Gonstmcted  of  some  unknown,  light,  and  rather  dirtv 
materials. 

The  sectional  suriaces  of  cast-iron  are  to  be  indicated  by  one  light  tint 
of  indigo. 
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Tlie  next  most  extensive  and  important  component  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  machines  is  wrought  iron.  Precisely  the  same  colors  are  to  be 
employed  to  represent  this  material  as  have  been  pointed  out  for  cast-iron. 
The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  these  metals  is  produced  by  altering 
the  proportion  of  the  two  principal  colors, — ^Indian  ink  and  indigo.  These 
ingredients  should  be  mixed,  and  wcU  mixed,  in  about  equal  proportions, 
a  very  small  quantity  of  crimson  lake  being  first  rubbed  in  the  saucer. 
See  plate  X.,  "Wrought  iron. 

The  same  methods  of  shading  and  of  laying  on  the  shadows  prescribed 
for  cast  iron  are  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  wrought  iron,  keeping,  how- 
ever, all  parts  of  tlie  latter  lighter,  particularly  the  body-color.  The 
direct  and  reflected  lights  must  also  present  themselves  more  distinctly, 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent.  Polished  and  semi-polished  surfaces  inva- 
riably afford  greater  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  than  other  surfaces.  The 
steps  or  rather  glidings  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  arc,  moreover,  sotYer 
and  more  delicately  graduated,  and,  therefore,  greater  care  is  requisite  in 
representing  them  on  paper.  Tlicse  remarks  are  very  eitoctively  illus- 
trated by  the  fragments  of  large  screws  shown  on  j)late  IX. 

For  the  parts  of  wrought  iron  in  section  a  light  tint  of  Prussian  blue  is 
most  suitable.  Tliis  is  tlie  only  service  for  which  Prussian  blue  can  pro- 
perly be  made  available  in  coloring  drawings  of  machinery.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Indian  ink  or  indigo  its  inherent  brightness  entirely  disapi)ears  ; 
an  ill-assorted  union  with  the  former  producing  a  dirty  color,  in  appear- 
ance not  unlike  that  presented  by  the  surface  of  a  stagnant  pool ;  and 
with  the  latter  creating  a  tint  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  soiled 
glass.  For  mechanical  drawings,  then,  tliis  color  must  never  be  used  in 
combination. 

Brass,  except  in  small  quantities,  seldom  makes  its  appearance  in 
machinery.  Tliis  is  fortunate  for  tlie  colorist,  as  there  is  no  metal  more 
difiicult  to  represent  than  brass.  Tlie  body-tint  is  composed  eitlier  of 
gamboge  and  burnt  sienna,  or  gamboge  and  crimson-lake ;  the  shading 
and  shadows  being  best  expressed  by  burnt  umber.  See  plate  X., 
Brass. 

The  most  delicate  and  careful  treatment  is  needed  in  making  ua^  of 
these  colors ;  for,  when  on  the  pai)er,  they  are  all  of  them  very  soft,  and 
therefore  highly  sensitive  to  every  touch  of  the  brush.  For  this  reason 
the  shadows  are  best  put  on  after  tlie  body-color,  otherwise  their  edges 
will  inevitably  present  a  smeary,  indefinite  appearance. 

For  representing  brass  and  copper,  the  method  of  coloring  we  have 
described  in  this  section  is  particularly  suitable.    To  attempt  the  produc- 
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tion  of  a  shade  with  burnt  mnber,  by  means  of  a  snccession  of  tints,  would 
merely  realize  a  complicated  smear.  We  find,  therefore,  that  the  shades 
and  shadows  of  brass  are  usually  represented  by  Indian  ink ;  but  as  gam- 
boge almost  invariably  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  the  body-cohM*  of  brasBi 
the  result  is  tliat  the  bright  gamboge  over  the  brown-black  Indian  ink  ex- 
hibits a  species  of  green,  to  which  we  cannot  find  any  thing  comparable, 
but  wliich  conmionly  has  a  very  unpleasant  effect  to  the  eye. 

In  shading  circular  surfaces  great  management  is  requisite.  ^^  T^  ash- 
ing "  is  here  entirely  out  of  the  question,  for  even  the  necessary  softening 
off  with  the  brush  is  attended  with  much  difficulty.  The  brush  should  not 
pass  heavily  or  often  over  the  shade  tint,  lest  unseemly  deficiencies  and 
streaks  of  color  present  themselves  here  and  there,  which  prove  rather 
difficult  blemishes  to  repair.  The  utmost  care  and  experience,  neverthe- 
less, cannot  wholly  insure  the  colorist  against  the  perplexities  of  such 
partial  failures.  Tlie  only  way  to  manage  these  defects  is  by  delicate 
stippling ;  suiting  the  depth  of  tint  to  the  various  degrees  of  shade 
affected,  and  then  passing  a  soft  brush,  tilled  moderately  with  dark  body- 
color,  very  lightly  over  the  whole  shade. 

A  light  tint  of  gamboge  is  to  be  used  for  the  sections  of  brass. 

Tlie  directions  which  we  have  given  for  the  most  advantageous  treat- 
ment of  the  colors  repropeiiting  brass,  are  equally  ap])licable  to  those  which 
exliibit  tlie  nearest  appr(»acli  to  copper,  the  colors  to  be  used  for  this  metal 
opivosinii:  nearly  an  equal  amoniit  of  difficulty  in  their  management.  A 
mixture  of  orange  clirome  and  lake,  or  red-lead  and  lake,  best  represent 
this  metal ;  its  shades  and  shadows  being  indicated  by  sepia,  whilst  its 
sectioning  is  shown  by  a  liglit  tint  of  orange  clirome.  See  plate  X., 
C(>p])er. 

Such  are  the  colors,  and  sucli  is  the  manner  of  treating  them,  em- 
plove<l  tor  depicting  on  paper  each  of  the  principal  metals  used  in  ma- 
chinery. 

Ilnving  explained  in  detail  the  tinting  of  machinery  in  reference  both 
to  its  sluKling  and  body-color,  we  proj)ose  to  comi)le^e  our  remarks  on 
mechanical  coloring  with  a  few  suggestions  for  imparting  some  peculiiir 
effects  to  the  representations  of  masses  of  machinery. 

AVe  liave  alreadv  noticed  that  the  shades  and  shadows  of  a  machine 
arc*  nioilitied  in  intensity  as  their  distance  from  the  eve  increases.  It> 
body-Color  should  l)e  treated  in  a  similar  numner,  becominir  liirhter  and 
less  bright  as  the  parts  of  the  machine  which  it  coyers  recede  from  the 
spectator. 

AVhen  the  large  circular  members  of  a  machine  have  been  shaded,  the 
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shadows,  and  even  the  body-color  on  those  parts  ftirthest  removed  from 
the  eye,  are  to  follow,  and  the  proportion  of  Indian  ink  in  the  tint  nsed 
should  increase  as  the  part  to  be  colored  becomes  more  remote.  A  little 
washing,  moreover,  of  the  most  distant  parts  is  allowable,  as  it  gives  a 
pleasing  appearance  of  atmospheric  remoteness,  or  depth,  to  the  color  thus 
treated. 

The  amount  of  light  and  reflection  on  the  members  of  a  machine  should 
diminish  in  intensity  as  the  distance  of  such  objects  from  the  spectator  in- 
creases. As  it  is  necessary,  for  effect,  to  render,  on  those  parts  of  a  ma- 
chine nearest  the  eye,  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade  as  intense  as  possible, 
so,  for  the  same  object,  the  light  and  shade  on  the  remotest  parts  should 
be  subdued  and  blended  according  to  the  extent  or  size  of  the  machine. 

A  means  of  adding  considerably  to  the  definiteness  of  a  colored  me- 
chanical drawing,  and  of  promoting,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  its  effective 
appearance,  is  obtained  by  leaving  a  very  narrow  margin  of  light  on  the 
edges  of  all  surfaces,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  angles  which  they  may 
form  with  the  surfaces  that  join  them.  This  should  be  done  invariably  ; 
we  do  not  even  except  those  edges  which  happen  to  have  shadows  falling 
on  them  ;  in  such  cases,  however,  this  margin,  instead  of  being  left  quite 
white,  which  would  have  a  harsh  appearance,  may  be  slightly  subdued. 
The  difficulty  of  achieving  this  effect,  of  imparting  a  clear,  regular,  un- 
broken appearance  to  these  lines  of  light,  seems  very  formidable,  and, 
indeed,  nearly  insuperable.  The  hand  of  the  colorist  may  be  as  steady 
and  confident  as  a  hand  can  be,  and  yet  fail  to  guide  the  brush,  at  an 
almost  inappreciable  distance  from  a  straight  or  circular  line,  with  that 
precision  and  sharpness  so  requisite  for  tlie  accurate  delineation  of  this 
beautiful  effect.  We  shall,  however,  explain  a  novel  and  effective  method 
of  arriving  at  this  most  desirable  result. 

Suppose  the  object  about  to  receive  the  color  to  be  the  elevation  of  a 
long  flat  rod  or  lever,  on  the  edge  of  which  a  line  of  light  is  to  be  left. 
Fill  the  drawing  pen  as  full  as  it  will  conveniently  hold  with  tint  destined 
to  cover  the  rod  or  lever,  and  draw  a  broad  line  just  within,  but  not  touch- 
ing, the  edge  of  the  lever  exposed  to  the  light.  As  it  is  essential  for  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  desired  effect  that  this  line  of  color  should 
not  dry,  even  partially,  until  the  tint  on  the  whole  side  of  the  lever  has 
been  put  on,  it  will  be  as  well  to  draw  the  pen  again  very  lightly  over 
the  same  part,  so  that  the  line  may  retain  as  much  tint  as  possible.  Im- 
mediately this  has  been  done,  the  brush,  properly  filled  with  the  same 
tint,  is  to  pass  along  and  join  the  inner  edge  of  this  narrow  strip  of  color, 
and  the  whole  surface  of  the  lever  fiUed  in.    Thus  a  distinct  and  regular 
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lino  of  liglit  IS  obtained,  and,  in  fact,  the  lever,  or  whatever  else  the  ob- 
ject may  be,  covered  in  a  shorter  time  than  usuaL    A  still  more  expedi- 
tions way  of  coloring  such  surfaces  is  to  draw  a  second  line  of  color  along 
and  joining  the  opposite  edge  of  the  lever  or  other  object,  and  then  expe- 
ditiously to  fill  in  the  intermediate  space  between  the  two  wet  lines,  by 
meauH  of  the  brush.     In  this  manner  a  clear  uniform  outline  to  the  tint  is 
obtained,  which  could  not  be  eflfected  in  any  other  way.    As  celerity  in 
tlie  movements  of  the  colorist  is  very  necessary  to  carry  out  properly  this 
method  of  leaving  a  light  edge  to  the  boundaries  of  flat  surfaces,  and  as 
confidence  in  possessing  the  requisite  ability  to  perform  it  must  precede 
success,  a  little  practice  is  desirable  before  essaying  it  on  any  drawing 
of  importance.    Tlie  blades  of  the  drawing  pen  must  not  be  sharp,  and  the 
pen  should  be  used  with  great  precaution  and  delicate  lightness,  otherwise 
the  blades  will  cut  more  or  less  the  paper  and  leave  their  course  visible — 
an  unsightly  betrayal  of  the  mechanical  means  employed  to  obtain  such 
regularity  in  tlie  coloring.     Flat  circular  surfaces  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  maimer,  by  using  the  pen-compass  in  place  of  the  drawing  pen. 
When  such  surfaces  are  rather  extensive,  it  will  be  judicious  to  color  tiiem 
in  halves,  or  in  quadrantal  spaces,  taking  great  care,  when  joining  the 
l)arts  together,  that  they  may  overlap  or  fall  short  of  each  other  as  little 
us  ])(>ssil)lo.     Tlio  api)oaraiu*e  of  tlieso  junctions  may  be  obliterated  by 
sli:rlulv  wasliiiiii:  thoin,  or  hv  <r<»iTiiX  over  the  whole  suHace  with  a  very 
li«^'ht  tint,  and,  in  passin^ir.  i^^^'iitlv  rubbing  the  seams  with  the  brush.     r>y 
similar  moans  the  line  tvl'lii^ht  on  a  cylinder,  shaft,  or  other  circular  ImxIv, 
may  be  beaut iTully  exinv>sed.     To  indicate  this  light  with  i>ertect  regu- 
hu'itv  is  highly   inu^ortant,  for  if  a  ^trict   uniformirv   be  not   maintained 
throUirb'>ut    its  whole  leuirth,  the  i.)biect  will  look  crooked  or  distorted. 
At'ier  ha\  ing  nuirkeil  in  pencil,  or  guessed  the  position  of  the   extreme 
light,  lake  the  drawing  ]>en,  well  tilled  with  a  Just  perceptible  thu,  and 
di\n\  a  line  of  eolor  im  one  side  the  line  of  light,  and  almost  touching  it; 
then  with  the  brush,  tilled  with  similar  liirht  tint,   join  this  line  "f  c«»lor 
whil>:  still  wet,  and  till  up  the  space  unoccupied  ]»y  the  shade  tint,  wirJiiii 
whiv'h  the  very  liglit  color  in  the  bru>h  will  disaj^poar.     Let  that  j'art  of 
tb.e  i»!^ioe:  on  tb.e  otlier  siile  of  tlie  line  of  li:2:ht  be  treated  in  the  same  wav, 
and  :lie  vu-ired  etVeet  of  a  stream  o\  liirlit  clear  and  mathematicallv  ivirii- 
lar  w  ill  be  obtained.     Tlie  etfeetiveness  and  eX]K'diti«.»ii  of  this  method  will 
be  u;o^:  obviv>;is  in  eolv»ri:iij:  l.'ni:  eircular  n.^L  of  small  diameter,  wLere 
the   want   y*\   accuracy   is  more  immediately  porcei-iible.     TIk-    oxTeiiie 
dei'tb.  of  shade,  as  well  as  tb.e  line  of  litrht  in  such  rods  niav,  w:::i  irrt-at 
etU vt,  bo  imlioatod  by  lillir.g  the  pen  with  dark  shade  tint,  and  drawing  it 
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exactly  over  the  line  representing  the  deepest  part  of  the  sliade.    On. 
either  side  and  joining  this  strip  of  dark  color,  another,  composed  of 
lighter  tint,  is  to  be  drawn.     Others  successively  lighter  are  to  follow, 
until,  on  one  side,  the  line  of  the  rod  is  joined,  and  on  the  other  the 
lightest  part  of  the  rod  is  nearly  reached.    The  line  of  light  is  then  to  bo 
shown,  and  the  faint  tint  used  on  this  occasion  spread  with  the  brush 
lightly  over  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  rod  situated  on  either  side  of 
this  line,  thus  blending  into  smooth  rotundity  the  graduated  strips  of  tint 
drawn  by  the  pen. 

We  have  treated  of  the  proper  tints  of  metals  as  belonging  to  draw- 
ings of  machines,  as  they  are  in  general  the  important  elements  in  their 
construction ;  but  there  are  other  materials  as  wood,  brick  and  stone,  which 
are  almost  always  necessary  as  components,  or  supports  for  machines,  and 
require  to  be  represented.  These  materials  are  the  important  ones  in  ar- 
chitectural drawings.  The  best  general  rule  to  be  observed,  is  to  imitate 
in  the  drawings  the  natural  colors  of  the  material,  and,  if  necessary  to  the 
proper  understanding,  put  small  marginal  blocks  of  color  for  reference. 

The  elevation  of  wood,  supposing  it  to  be  of  a  light  color,  may  be  tint- 
ed with  burnt  sienna  or  burnt  umber ;  if  it  be  of  a  dark  character,  as  oak, 
a  little  sepia  should  be  added  to  the  umber.  A  mixture  of  Indian  red 
and  Indian  ink  is  well  adapted  for  shading  wood,  and  for  the  shadows 
which  fall  upon  it. 

The  best  representative  for  granite  and  gneiss  and  like  stones,  is  a  very 
light  tint  of  Indian  ink ;  for  the  shading  and  shadows  Indian  ink  is  also 
preferable.  On  some  occasions  a  very  small  quantity  of  Indian  red  will 
impart  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  shade  or  shadows.  For  the  red  sand  stones 
this  color  will  serve  very  well  as  the  body  color. 

Tlie  tint  for  brick  work  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  color  of  bricks  used. 
For  the  elevation  of  ordinary  red  brick  work,  gamboge  and  burnt  sienna 
with  more  or  less  of  crimson  lake,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  redness 
which  the  bricks  present,  is  a  very  appropriate  mixture.  Indian  ink  and 
Indian  red  compound  a  tint  well  suited  for  the  shades  and  shadows,  and  a 
light  tint  of  pure  lake  exhibits  the  section  of  brick  work  most  natu- 
rally. 

In  all  tinted  drawings  the  more  important  parts,  whether  the  machinery 
or  the  structure,  should  be  more  conspicuously  expressed  than  those  parts 
which  are  mere  adjuncts.  Thus,  if  the  drawing  be  to  eiqplain  the  con- 
struction of  the  machine,  the  tint  of  edifice  and  foundations  may  be 
kept  lighter  and  more  subdued  than  those  of  the  machine ;  and  if  the 
machine,  on  the  contrary,  be  unimportant,  it  may  be  represented  quite 
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light,  or  Letter  still  in  mere  outline,  whilst  the  edifice  is  brought  out  con- 
spicuously in  color. 

Plate  XL  represents  the  elevation  of  an  horizontal  stationary  engine 
upon  a  heavy  cast  iron  frame,  placed  on  a  stone  coping  of  a  brick  wall, 
eacli  part  being  repi*osented  in  colors  appropriate  to  the  materials  of  which 
they  arc  severally  com])Osed. 

F(»r  further  illustrations  of  the  applicability  of  sliado  and  color  in  the 
elaboration  of  drawings,  see  "  Architectural  Drawing,"  Plates  XXI.  XXX. 

and  XXXI.,  and  "  Isomctrical  Drawing,"  Plate  HI. 
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TOPOGKAPmCAL  DKAWING. 

Topographical  Dkawino  is  the  delineation  of  the  Burface  of  a  locality, 
with  the  natural  and  artificial  objects,  as  houses,  roads,  rivers,  hills,  etc.,  upon 
it  in  their  relative  dimensions  and  positions ;  giving,  as  it  were,  a  miniature 
copy  of  the  farm,  field,  district,  etc.,  as  it  would  be  seen  by  the  eye  moving 
over  it.  Many  of  the  objects  thus  to  be  represented  can  be  defined  by 
regular  and  mathematical  lines,  but  many  other  objects,  from  their  irregu- 
larity of  outline,  it  would  be  very  diflicult  thus  to  distinguish ;  nor  are 
the  particular  irregularities  necessary  for  the  expression.  Certain  con- 
ventional signs  have  therefore  been  adopted  in  general  use  among  drafts- 
men, some  of  which  resemble,  in  some  degree,  the  objects  for  which  they 
stand,  whilst  others  are  purely  conventional.  These  signs  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  lines,  or  by  tints,  or  by  both.  We  commence  with  those  in 
lines,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  our  treatise,  finish  with  examples  in  color. 

Plate  L,  fig.  L,  represents  meadow  or  grass  line,  the  :i!!Zj:^^  .m^  -^-Sw 
short  lines  being  supposed  to  represent  tufts  of  grass ;  -"£"^      '^ "    ^ 
the  base  line  of  these  tufts  should  always  be  parallel  to  -^ 
the  base  of  the  drawing,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  *w<^'^''*r 


-^'**-  ■^■•4^    aiik    "J*^    fc^»_ 


shape  of  the  enclosure.    Fig.  1  expresses  the  same  thing  m^  *^  j*;:""-*^  -«** 
on  a  larger  and  coarser  scale. 

Fig.  II.  represents  an  orchard ;  fig.  HI.  a  forest  or  clump  of  forest  trees. 
In  both  these  examples,  the  trees  are  represented  in  elevation ;  this  is  a 
very  common  method  of  representation,  but  not  consonant  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  plan.  It  seems  better  that  trees  should  be  represented  in 
plan,  as  in  fig.  ly.  Orchards  may  be  represented  thus  (fig.  2),  and  forests, 
on  a  larger  scale,  by  a  sort  of  distinctive  foliage,  according  to  the  kinds  of 
trees ;  thus  fig.  3  may  represent  chestnut,  fig.  4,  oak,  fig.  5,  pine  and  fir. 
When  trees  occur  upon  a  hill-side,  the  shading  lines  of  the  hill-side  should 
be  interrupted  to  receive  the  body  of  the  tree,  but  not  its  shadow,  which 
may  be  drawn  independently  of  them  when  the  slope  is  slight,  but  when 
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it  k  ite^  llie  thadovi  nny  be  omitted,  and  the  trees  shaded  nearir  » 
dvk  ■■  that  of  the  dope,  bat  the  folia^  sfaoald  be  icpnsented  ntbsr 
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Fif;.  V.  rvpreecnts  a  house  and  caltiratcd  graond;  ihe  vaOasnd  nmA= 
are  in  white,  the  baildtiige  are  marked  by  diag^oal  Unce.  The  cnltivaied 
land  by  parallel  tows  of  broken  aad  dotted  lines,  guppooed  to  be  ftorov^ 
Sofnethnca  rigoa  are  itsed  to  represent  the  crupa. 

Fig.  TL  repreeeots  toarsb  Und,  water  and  bog.     Fig.  VIL,  a  rirer 
with  mnd  and  «and  bankg.     Sand  ia  repreeented  hy  fine  dota  made  with 
th4)  point  of  the  pen;  mud  iu  a  veij  simtlar  way,  bat  the  dote  ehonld  be 
mncb  closer  together.    GraTel  is  repreeented  bj  etill  coarser  dota,  ni^^h 
ttoan  by  frregnlAr  angular  Tonne,  imitating  their  appeoniace,  as  seen  A'^^l 
above. 

Fig.  VllL  representB  a  bold  Bhore  bomided  by  clifia.  Water  is  almort 
invariably  represented  in  the  same  way,  except  in  connectioa  vi&  bogs 
(fig.  VT.),  by  drawing  a  line  parallel  to  die  shore  or  coast,  following  ita 
windings  and  indentations,  and  as  close  to  it  as  poaoble;  then  another 
parallel  a  little  more  distant,  a  third  still  more  so,  and  eo  <hi.  Small  ponds 
are  sometimes  represented  by  parallel  horizontal  lines,  bnt  asnally  by  the 
curved  lines  of  shore.  Brooks,  and  even  rivers,  when  the  eeale  n  small, 
are  represented  by  one  or  two  lines.  The  directifm  of  the  cnmnt  is  shown 
by  arrows. 

Fig.  6  represents  a  tompike.  If  the  toU-bar  and  maifa  for  a  gate 
be  omitted,  it  is  a  common  highway.  Pig.  7  repreecnta  a  road  as  sank  or 
cut  throngh  a  bilL    Fig.  8,  one  raised  npon  an  embankment    Fig.  9  is  a 


railroad,  often  represented  without  the  croes-tie,  by  two  heavy  panDd 
linee,  sometunes  by  bnt  one. 
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Fig.  10  representB  a  bridge  with  a  single  pier.    Fig.  11,  a  swinge 


draw  bridge.  Fig.  12,  a  siispeneion  bridge,  and 
fig.  13  a  ford.  Fig,  14,  a  lock  of  a  canal.  Ca- 
nals arc  represented  like  roads,  except  that  in 
the  latter  the  side  from  the  light  is  the  shaded 
line,  in  the  former,  the  side  to  the  light. 

Fig.  15  represents  dwellings,  or  edifices  of        "g-'s-  Fig.  it 

any  sort ;  they  are  often  made  distinctive  of  their  puqiose  by  some  small 
prefix,  AS  a  pair  of  scales  for  a  court-house,  an  elevation  of  a  eign-post  for 
a  tavern,  a  letter  for  a  post-office,  a  horseshoe  for  s  smithy,  a  small  water- 
wheel  for  a  water-mill,  and  a  chimney  for  a  steam-mill. 

Fig.  16  represents  a  church  or  cathedral ;  this  is  sufficiently  expressed 
by  its  plan ;  but  usually,  churches  arc  ri'prescnted  accoriling  to  their  own 
plan,  with  tlie  distinctive  prefix  of  a  cross  or  a  steeple. 

The  localities  of  mines  may  bo  represented  by  the  signs  of  the  planets, 
which  were  anciently  associated  with  the  various  metals,  and  a  black  circle 
for  coal.  Thus  5  Mercury,  ?  Copper,  ^  Lead,  J  Silver,  O  Gold,  3  Iron, 
U  Tin,  •  Coal. 

On  the  Jiepresentation  a^  Hills. — Tlie  two  methods  in  general  use  for 
representing,  with  a  pun  or  pencil,  tho  slopes  of  ground,  ore  known  as  the 
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vertical  and  the  horizontal.  In  the  flret  (fig.  I"),  the  strokes  of  the 
follow  the  course  that  water  would  take  in  mnniiig  down  tbefte  slojii 
In  the  eecoud  (fig,  18),  tliej  represent  horizontal  lincB  traced  round  thcn^' 
such  as  would  be  shown  on  the  ground  by  water  rking  progreeBirelv  bj 
stages,  1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  up  the  hill.  Tlie  last  is  the  most  correct  rcpre«ti]t>' 
tation  of  tlie  general  character  and  Cealnrea  of  the  ground,  and  when  va- 
tical  levels  or  contours  have  heen  traci-d  by  level  at  equal  vertical 
tauece  o\'er  the  surface  of  the  ground,  tliey  nhonld  be  bo  represented ;  at' 
when,  by  any  linos  of  leveb,  these  contoiirx  can  be  traced  on  the  plaai 
with  accuracy,  the  horizontal  system  should  be  adopted  ;  but  where, 
moet  plans,  the  iiills  are  but  sketched  in  by  tlie  eye,  the  verlit-al  »y»iom 
should  be  adopted;  it  affords  but  prosiinate  data  to  jndgo  of  llie  eloi 
whereas,  hy  the  contour  system,  the  slope  may  be  measured  ucactly.  It 
a  good  maxim  in  topographical  drawing,  not  to  repreeeat  as  accoratu 
thing  which  has  not  boon  rigorously  establinhed  by  gurvey*.  On  ihii 
account,  for  general  plans,  when  tlio  enr&cc  of  the  ground  haa  unt 
levelled,  nor  is  required  to  bo  determined  with  mathematical  pi 
we  prefer  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal  system  pf  representing  slopes. 

On  drawing*  hills  on  the  vertical  system,  it  is  very  common  to  drair 
contour  liuca  in  pencil  as  guides  for  the  vertical  strokes.  If  the  horizontal 
lines  be  traced  at  fixed  vertical  interv.ils,,  and  veiliciil  strnkos  be  drawn 
between  them  in  the  line  of  quickest  descent,  they  supply  a  enfiBciectly  ac- 
curate representation  of  the  face  of  the  country  for  ordinary  purposes.  It 
is  usual  to  make  the  vertical  strokes  heavier  the  steeper  the  indinatioQ, 
and  systems  have  been  proposed  and  used,  by  which  the  inclination  is 
defined  by  the  comparative  thickness  of  the  line  and  the  intervening 
spaces. 

In  describing  ground  with  the  pen,  the  light  is  generally  supposed  to 
descend  in  vertical  rays,  and  the  illumination  received  by  each  slope  is  di- 
minished in  proportion  to  its  divergence  from  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 
Thus  in  fig.  19,  it  wiU  be  seen 
that  a  horizontal  surface  receives 
an  equal  portion  of  light  with  the 
inclined  surface  resting  upwi  it, 
and  as  the  inclined  anrface  is  of 
Fu.  i».  greater  extent,  it  will  be  darker 

than  the  horizontal  in  proportion  to  the  inclination  and  consequent  in- 
crease of  the  surface,  and  on  this  principle  varied  forms  of  ground  ars 
represented  by  proportioning  the  thicknees  of  stroke  to  the  steepness  of 
the  ^ope. 
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IIq  the  German  sjHtem  as  proposed  by  Major  LeLmanD,  of  repreeentang 
^  Blopea  of  ground  by  a  scale  of  sliade,  the  slope  at  an  angle  of  45°,  as 
iCting  its  light  horizontally,  is  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  over  required 
T)e  eliowH,  and  is  represented  by  blatjb,  whilst  the  horizontal  plane  re- 
flecting nil  rays  upward  is  represented  by  white,  and  the  intenuediato 
elopc£  by  diifcrent  propoitions  of  black  in  the  lines  to  white  in  the  spaces 
intervening.  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  an  illnatration  of 
this  acale  of  shade,  as  it  docs  not  discriminate  between  slopes  of  greater 
tation  than  -tS",  preferring  t]io  modification  as  proposed  for  the  U.  S. 
1st  Survey,  adapted  to  the  representation  of  all  uecessaiy  slopes,  and 
ionaut  with  the  demonstration,  Hg  lU,     Fig.  20  represents  this  scale  of 


^^Be  tabellated,  the  following  are  the  proportions  of  black  and  white  for 
^^bent  inclinations,  and  the  constrnction  may  be 
^B^  nnderstood  from  fig  20.  Thus  form  eight  pural- 
^Rectangles  according  to  the  number  of  elopes  to 
be  repreacnttd ;  divide  each  of  these  rectangles  into 
eleven  parts,  thou  the  proportion  of  white  to  black  in  a 
jlaiie  of  2^°  will  be  to  nmke  one  of  these  parts  black ; 
^■E°  two  parts,  of  10°  three,  and  so  on.  Now  thicken 
^Vlin*^  according  to  this  proportion,  and  copy  the 
strokes  till  t}ie  hand  becomes  habitnated  to  their  for- 
mation, and  llie  eye  so  practised,  tliat  the  graduation  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses may  be  performed  without  direct  reference  to  the  scale. 

On  Drawing  IlUh  hy  Contours. — Draw  first  the  curves  which  have 
I  traced  on  tlie  ground  by  levels,  and  these  should  be  distinguished 
1  the  other  lines  by  color,  ns  red,  or  by  size  of  lines.  It  should  be  ob- 
1  that  whatever  point  has  been  actually  established  by  survey,  it 
Ud  not  be  confounded  with  sketching  by  eye.  If  there  are  no  such 
I,  but  it  is  merely  intended  to  sketch  the  hills  as  in  the  usual  vertical 
B,  lay  off  tlie  curves  at  equal  vertical  intervals,  say  10,  20,  50  or  100 
L  according  to  tlie  scale,  and  then  proceed  to  fill  in.  The  ground  between 
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.'trres  or  eectiom,  U  sappoeed  to  elope  anironaly.  IKride  the 
re  eqnallj,  and  dnw  witlun  each  set  of  curT««  m  mauT  Una 
ited  to  tlio  scale  aS  the  map,  and  th«  rcrtical  interrals  b^ 
c  urea.  Draw  the  lines  vitb  finnneas,  and  let  tbcxn  hsTe  ■ 
g  from  one  to  three  fonrtlis  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  great 
ree  of  the  slope.  When  the  hill  ifi  Bleep  the  lines  shoold  be 
eavy,  growing  longer  and  lighter  as  the  ioclinatian  becoms 
lees.  i      le^  Khoold  nearly  toDch  each  other,  eo  a^  to  appear  alntoel 

GOnHCtltive,  bat  not  overlap,  nor  with  a  determinate  interval  between 
^Mor  aids.  Fig.  21  repreeeuts  the  half  of  the  hill,  %.  18,  and  at  double 
adle,  eomplcted  b;  dra\  le  mt<       idiate  coUoiir  line& 
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Drawing  hilla  by  coDtoois  is  of  comparatively  late  introdaction,  and 
Ib  generally  practiBed  abroad,  bnt  little  uBed  here ;  it  is  more  difficult  for 
the  dranghteman,  and  no  more  expreesive  of  the  featniee  of  the  ground 
than  the  vertical  system,  and  has  little  to  recommend  except  where  actoal 
lines  have  been  traced,  and  it  becomes  a  record  of  facts.  Certain  lines 
in  pencil  are  neceBsary  for  the  proper  drawing  according  to  &e  vertical 
system,  bnt  when  the  drawing  is  complete,  an  implied  line  is  merely  left. 
Hills  are  much  more  effectively  expressed  by  the  bmsh  than  the  pen,  and 
much  more  readily,  of  which  illustrations  will  be  ^ven  further  on. 

In  our  lifit  of  conventional  signs  we  have  given  but  few,  and  these 
only  the  mcst  prominent  It  is  nseless  to  tax  the  memory  with  many,  as 
the  purposes  for  which  an  edifice  or  locality  is  intended  will  supply  some 
characteristic  by  which  they  are  easily  distinguished ;  as  in  case  of  milk 
already  given,  or  as  in  case  of  agraveyard  by  a  tombstone,  a  quarry  by 
a  stone-hammer,  a  battle  field  by  crossed  swords,  &c.  "When  there  is  no 
obvious  characteristic,  the  positions  may  be  lettered  or  numbered*and  es- 
plained  by  marginal  notes,  if  there  be  not  room  on  the  plan  in  its  appro- 
priate locality. 
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PLOTTING. 

Plotting  Ib  the  making  of  the  plan  on  paper  from  the  measnrementB 
taken  in  the  field. 

The  rough  sketch  is  usually  made  in  the  field-book,  that  is,  the  book 
kept  in  the  field,  in  which  all  the  steps  or  observations  of  the  survey  are 
noted  on  the  spot.  The  field-book  is  generally  ruled  with  a  middle  col- 
mnn,  from  one  half  to  one  inch  in  width.  This  middle  column  is  intended 
to  represent  the  station  line  itself;  and  all  lines  crossing  the  station  line 
are  not  drawn  directly  across  the  middle  column,  but  arrive  at  one  side 
and  leave  it  on  the  other,  at  points  precisely  opposite.  The  middle  column 
is  reserved  entirely  for  the  angles  and  measures,  made  in  direction  of  the 
station  line.  All  measurements  of  offsets  or  angles  other  than  those  on 
the  direct  line  are  entered  in  the  marginal  spaces  at  each  side  of  the  middle 
column,  according  to  the  side  of  the  station  line  on  which  they  are  taken. 
The  stations  are  marked  thus  O,  and  the  notes  commence  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page. 

Scales. — ^The  choice  of  the  scale  for  the  plot  depends  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  purpose  for  which  the  plan  is  intended.  It  should  be  large 
enough  to  express  all  the  details  which  it  is  desirable,  modified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances, whether  the  map  is  to  be  portable,  or  whether  space  can  be 
afforded  for  the  exhibition  of  a  large  plan.  We  must  adapt  our  plan  for 
the  purposes  which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate,  and  the  place  it  is  to  oc- 
cupy. 

Plans  of  house  lots  are  usually  named  as  being  so  many  feet  to  the 
inch ;  plots  of  farm  surveys,  as  so  many  chains  to  the  inch ;  maps  of  sur- 
veys of  States,  as  so  many  miles  to  the  inch,  and  maps  of  railway  surveys, 
as  so  many  feet  to  the  inch,  or  so  many  inches  to  the  mile. 

For  farm  surveys,  if  of  small  extent,  two  chains  to  the  inch  is  a  con- 
venient scale ;  for  larger  farms  three  chains  to  the  inch.  This  last  scale  is 
that  prescribed  by  the  English  Tithe  Commissioners  for  the  first-class 
maps.    One  acre  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  square,  to  the  scale  of 

1  chain  to  the  inch  occnpies      8.16  inches  square. 

1^     tl  i(  C4  2.10     »*  ♦* 

2  "  «  «  1.6S    "  " 
8      "          "               ««             1.06    ««          «« 

and  80  on. 
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Knowing  how  much  is  the  area  of  the  ground  to  be  plotted,  if  the  form 
is  square  we  can  easily  determine  the  side  of  the  square  occupied,  by  mul- 
tiplying the  square  root  of  the  area  in  acres  by  3.16,  and  dividing  the 
product  by  the  number  of  chains  to  the  inch  in  the  scale  assumed.  Thus 
if  50  acres  were  to  be  plotted  in  a  square,  to  the  scale  of  3  chains  to  the 

inch  =  V50  =  7.07.     7.07  x  3.16  =  22.34.     — ^  =  7.45  inches,  side 

o 

of  the  square  of  the  plot  on  a  scale  of  3  chains  to  the  inch.  This  rule  will 
assist  the  draughtsman  in  selecting  a  scale  for  figures  not  very  irregular  in 
form. 

State  surveys  are  of  course  plotted  on  a  smaller  scale  than  those  of 
farms.  On  the  U.  S.  Coast  survey  all  the  scales  are  expressed  fractionally 
and  decimally.  The  original  surveys  are  generally  on  a  scale  of  one  to  ten 
or  twenty  thousand,  but  in  some  instances  the  scale  is  larger  or  smaller. 
The  public  surveys  embrace  three  general  classes: — 1.  Small  harbor 
charts.    2.  Charts  of  bays,  sounds,  &c.    3.  General  coast  charts. 

The  scales  of  the  first  class  vary  from  1 : 5,000  to  1 :  60,000,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  harbor  and  the  difierent  objects  to  be  represented. 

The  scale  of  the  second  class  is  usually  fixed  at  1: 80,000.  Prelimi- 
nary charts  are,  however,  issued  of  various  scales,  from  1 :  80,000  to 
1 :  200,000. 

Of  tlie  tliird  class  tlie  scale  is  fixed  at  1 :  400,000  for  the  general  chart 
of  the  coast  from  Gay  Head  to  Cape  Ilenlopen,  altlioiigli  considerations 
of  the  proximity  and  importance  of  points  on  the  coast  may  change  the 
scales  of  charts  of  other  portions  of  onr  extended  coast. 

On  all  plots  of  large  snrvevs,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  scales  adopted 
shonld  l)ear  a  definite  nnmerical  j)roportion  to  the  linear  measurement  of 
the  Cfi'onnd  to  be  mapped,  and  tliat  this  j^roportion  should  be  expressed 
fractionjdly  on  the  plan,  even  if  the  scale  he  drawn  or  expressed  some 
otlier  way,  as  chains  to  the  inch.  Tlie  decimal  system  has  the  most  to 
recommend  it,  and  is  irenerallv  adt^pted  in  s^ovenmient  surveys. 

For  Ivailroad  Surveys,  the  New  York  general  railroad  law  directs  the 
scale  (»f  map  which  is  to  l)e  filed  in  the  State  engineer's  oflice,  to  be  500 
feet  to  one-tenth  of  a  foot,  1  :  5,000. 

For  the  Canal  Maps,  a  scale  of  2  chains  to  the  inch,  1  :  1584  is  em- 
j)loye(l.  In  England,  plans  and  sections  for  projected  lines  of  inland  com- 
munication, or  generally  for  puhlic  works  requiring  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature,  are  recpiired,  bv  the  "  standing  orders,"  to  be  drawn  to  scales 
not  less  than  4  inches  to  the  mile,  1  :  15,840,  for  the  plan,  and  100  feet  to 
the  inch,  1  : 1,200,  for  the  profiles. 
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In  the  United  States  engineer  fiervice,  the  following  scales  are  pre- 
scribed: 

General  plans  of  bnildings, 10  feet  to  the  inch,  1 :  120 

Maps  of  ground  with  horizontal  cnrres  1  foot  apart,  50      **  '*        1  :  600 


Topographical  maps  1^  miles  square, 

<t  **      comprising  3  miles  square, 

*'  "  *•  bet  4  and  8  miles, 

"  "  "  9  miles  square, 

Maps  not  exceeding  24  miles  square, 

**     comprising     60    "        "  .        .        . 

«  «*  100    "        "  .        .        . 


mile  to  2  feet,  1  :  2,640 
1  foot,  1 :  5,260 
6  in.,  1  :  10,560 
4  "  1  :  15,840 
**  2  "  1:81,680 
1  "  1  :  63,360 
i    "     1  :  126,720 


it 


It 


Survejs  of  roads  and  canals,  .  .50  feet  to     1    **      1 :  600 

The  description  of  various  scales  and  the  principles  of  their  construc- 
tion will  be  found  at  pp.  17  and  18,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

In  plotting  from  the  field  book,  the  first  lines  to  be  laid  down  are  the 
outlines  or  main  lines  of  the  survey.  If  the  survey  has  been  made  by 
triangles,  the  principal  triangles  are  first  laid  down  in  pencil  by  the  inter- 
section of  their  sides,  the  lengtli  being  taken  from  the  scale  and  described 
with  compasses ;  if  the  lines  are  longer  than  the  reach  of  the  compasses, 
or  the  extent  of  the  scale,  lay  off  the  length  on  any  convenient  line,  and 
measure  and  describe  with  beam  compasses.  The  principal  triangles  being 
laid  down,  other  points  will  be  determined  by  intersections  in  the  same 
manner  as  measured  on  the  ground.  In  general,  when  the  surveys  have 
been  conducted  without  instruments  to  measure  the  angles,  as  the  compass 
or  theodolite,  the  position  of  the  points  on  paper  are  determined  by  the 
intersection  and  construction  of  the  same  lines  as  has  been  done  in  the 
field. 

Surveys  are  mostly  conducted  by  measuring  the  inclination  of  lines  to 
a  meridian  or  to  each  other  by  the  compass,  or  by  the  theodolite.  In  the  sur- 
veys of  farms,  where  great  accuracy  is  not  required,  the  compass  is  most 
used.  The  compass  gives  the  direction  of  a  line  in  reference  to  the  magne- 
tic meridian.  The  variation  from  the  true  meridian,  or  a  direct  north  and 
south  line,  varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  1840, 
the  line  of  variation  in  which  the  needle  pointed  directly  north,  passed 
in  a  nearly  straight  direction  from  a  little  west  of  Cape  Hatteras, 
N.  C,  through  the  middle  of  Virginia,  about  midway  between  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  Erie,  Pa.,  and  through  the  middle  of  lakes  Erie  and 
Huron.  At  all  places  east  of  this  line  the  variation  is  westerly,  that  is,  the 
needle  points  west  of  the  line  north.  West  of  this  line  the  variation  is 
easterly. 
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22  represents  the  field  notes  of  a  smrey  by  compasB.  Fig.  23  a 
plot  of  the  same,  with  the  position  of  the  protractor  in  laying 
off  the  angles.  In  this  way  of  plotting,  a  meridian  is  laid  off 
at  the  intersection  of  each  set  of  lines.  Sometimes  the  angles 
are  plotted  directly  from  the  determination  of  the  angle  of  de- 
flection of  two  courses  meeting  at  any  point,  without  lajing 
down  more  than  one  meridian :   Figure  24.    Wlien  the  first 


Fig.  22. 


Fig.  2a 


letters  of  the  bearing  are  alike,  that  is,  both  N.  or  both  S.,  and  the  last  let- 
ters also  alike,  both  E.  or  both  W.,  the  angle  of  deflection  C  B  B'  will  be 
the  dlfiVrence  of  the  bearings,  or,  in  this  instance,  20"^. 


Fig.  24. 


Fig.  25. 
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Fig.  25.     When  the  first  letters  are  alike  and  the  last  different,  the 
angle  C  B  B'  will  be  the  sum  of  the  two  bearings. 
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Fig.  26.  When  the  first  letters  are  different  and  the  last  alike,  sub- 
tract the  sum  of  the  bearings  from  180°  for  the  angle  C  B  B' :  when  both 
the  first  letters  and  last  are  different,  subtract  their  difference  from  180° 
for  the  angle. 

Instead  of  drawing  a  meridian  through  each  station,  or  laying  off  the 
angle  of  deflectionj^by  far  the  easiest  way  is-  to  lay  off  but  a  single  meridian 
near  the  middle  of  the  sheet ;  lay  off  all  the  bearings  of  the  survey  from 
some  one  point  of  it  as  shown  in  fig.  27,  and  number  to  correspond 
with  the  stations  from  which 
the  bearings  are  taken,  and 
then  transfer  them  to  the 
places  where  they  are  wanted 
by  any  of  the  instruments  used 
for  drawing  parallel  lines.  For 
the  protracting  of  the  rough 
plan,  sheets  of  drawing  paper 
can  be  bought  with  protractors 
printed  on  them.  When  the 
plans  are  large,  it  is  often 
convenient  to  lay  out  two  or 
three  meridians  on  different 
parts  of  the  sheet  and  lay  off 
the  bearings  of  lines  adjacent  to  each  meridian  upon  them. 

In  plotting  from  a  survey  by  a  theodolite  or  transit,  it  is  generally 
usual  to  lay  off  the  angles  of  deflection  of  the  different  lines  as  taken 
in  the  field,  plotting  all  the  tie  lines  as  corrections. 

When  the  plot  of  a  survey  does  not  close,  that  is,  come  together,  or 
return  to  the  point  of  commencement,  as  it  seldom  does  exactly,  it  may 
be  corrected  or  forced ;  but  first  be  sure  that  the  bearings  and  distances  as 
given  in  the  field  book  are  laid  down  accurately,  and  then  proceed  to  cor- 
rect as  follows :  thus,  let  A  B  C  D  E, 
fig  28,  be  the  boundary  lines  plotted 
according  to  the  notes,  and  suppose 
the  last  course  conies  to  £  instead 
of  ending  at  A  as  it  should.  Sup- 
pose also  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  any  error  more  in  one  line 
than  another,  that  the  measures 
and  bearings  of  all  are  equally  cer-  Fig.  as. 
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tain ;  then  the  inaccnracj  mufit  be  distributed  among  all  the  lines  in 
proportion  to  their  length.  Each  point,  B,  C,  D,  £,  mnst  be  moved  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  £  A,  by  a  certain  distance.  Thna  add  together  the 
length  of  all  the  lines,  and  this  sum  is  to  the  line  A  B,  as  the  error  A  £  ia 
to  the  correction  B  B' ;  for  the  next  point,  the  whole  sum  is  to  A  B,  B  C,  as 
the  error  is  to  the  correction,  E  C ;  and  so  on ;  obtaining  the  second  term 
of  the  proportion  bj  adding  consecutively  the  different  lines.  This  calcn- 
lation  may  be  much  simplified  by  the  use  of  the  sect^n*,  according  to  the 
rule  given  for  finding  a  fourth  proportional  (p.  23).  Take  the  error  A  E 
from  the  plan,  and  open  the  sector  until  this  quantity  becomes  the  trans- 
verse distance  of  the  first  term  or  sum  of  the  lines ;  then  the  distance  be- 
tween  the  points  corresponding  to  the  consecutive  sums  will  be  the  corre- 
sponding error. 

The  best  way  of  correcting  errors  and  of  plotting  a  survey,  whether 
made  by  compass  or  by  theodolite,  is  by  balancing  the  survey,  or  correct- 
ing the  latitudes  and  departure  of  the  courses  so  that  they  shall  be  equal 
For  the  method  of  doing  this,  we  refer  to  any  of  the  recent  works  on  sur- 
veying. From  Gillespie  on  Land  Surveying,  we  have  taken  most  of  the 
preceding  on  the  plotting  of  angular  surveys,  and  the  following  para- 
graph  on  balancing. 


Slu. 
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2 
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OAK) 
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1 

H-1..V)E. 
+  2.>.J  E- 

+  4.r,;«  v.. 

+  2.69  E. 

0.fK) 


y\fT   '2\K 


This  table  represents  the 
survey  as  given,  fig.  22,  bal- 
anced. 

To  plot  from  this  table, 
draw  a  meridian  through  the 
point  taken  for  station  1,  as 
in  fig.  29.  Set  off  uj)ward 
from  tliis  alonof  the  meridian 
the  latitude  2.21  cliains  north 


to  A,  and  from  A  to  the  right  or  E.  set  off  the  departure  1.55  chains.  Tliis 
gives  the  point  or  position  of  Station  2,  join  1  and  2.  From  A  again  set  off 
upward  2. 30  cliains,  and  from  B  to  the  right  perpendicularly  set  off 
2.83  chains,  which  gives  position  of  Station  .3,  join  2  and  3 :  and  so  pro- 
ceed setting  off  North  latitudes  upwards,  and   South  downwards,  East 
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departures  perpendicularly  to  the  right,  and  West  perpendicularly  to  tlie 
left 

In  balancing  surveys  made  by  a  theodolite,  a  meridian  is  assumed, 
generally  one  of  the  lines  of  the  survey.  The  most  convenient  will  be 
some  long  line  of  which  the  survey  lies  all  to  one  side. 


Fig  8U. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  plotting  are 
its  accuracy,  rapidity,  the  impossibility  of  an  er- 
ror in  one  point  affecting  the  others,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  coming  together. 

The  above  explains  the  method  of  plotting  the 
main  lines  of  the  survey ;  the  filling  in  is  from 
points  established  from  these  main  lines,  either 
by  the  construction  of  triangles,  by  measure,  or 
by  angles,  or  by  perpendiculars.  In  case  of  un- 
important lines,  as  the  crooked  brook  for  instance, 
fig.  80,  offsets  are  taken  to  the  most  prominent 
angles,  as,  a,  a^  a^  and  the  intermediate  bends  are 
sketched  by  eye  into  the  field  book.  In  copy- 
ing them  on  the  plan  a  similar  construction  is 
adopted. 

The  most  rapid  way  of  plotting  the  offsets,  is 
by  the  use  of  a  plotting  and  offset  scale,  fig.  31 — 
the  one  being  fixed  parallel  to  the  line  A  B  from 
which  the  offsets  are  to  be  laid  off,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  it,  that  the  zero  line  on  the  movable 
scale  coincides  with  it,  whilst  the  zero  of  its  own 
scale  is  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  position  of 
the  station  A  from  which  the  distances  were  meas- 
ured. It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  field  book 
all  the  measures  are  referred  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning on  any  one  straight  line.  Having  placed  the  plotting  scale,  move 
the  offset  scale  to  the  first  distance  by  the  scale  at  which  an  offset  has 
been  taken,  mark  off  now  on  the  offset  scale  the  length  of  the  offset  on 


Fig.  81. 


m.-^  -im  nnraiTiieiail  jAi— ay  gi 

la.  ziiiz-  -pi^^-s.  Je  :  T  ais.  ---ir?.  sciafe  aad  bovwUriaa,  A*  >| 
V.  '-•;  zLiiirt  is  "m:  i  -iz^r^c  '^■:.  T-.-a.  x  i-t-w  .t  ^  Mjpegi  laal  objec 
«:r^^  c-L:.  I2  i.,ci«;  '.-s-'az'.ii*  "iis  jz^r-e?  1:  taA  iltiL«.ctioo  1 
XiiTiLT  T-.-Z.  -sKKEi^e  -  -Jit:  TT  "izjr*  :-.r=i=i4r  BB^bt,  wtd  arc  tJ 
•-.  -jt  ^'.LtTeC  is  ii.T-i  jz,  iz-  i:'.  ':f  "jj"^  ^  prvCiMtDT  ai  cadi  isl 
w=!<ri''C.:  ":-'r:  iionittr  -~-^r:t-.^r-^  :j  -i*  zL-eti.-*!  of  enrreying.  tbed 
■/  il'  lizfta  are  retirtii-i  -;  ie  z:-ir  i&  =^erMI*Q,  or  if  tbe  Him^  is  ft 
ii-~.  •■■  s-E-*  E::=.':^r  ■;£■  liz-es.  azji  i^  pI'>Kia^  k  diai  espvditiraeljr  p 
?'.r7.-.**i  u  i::  £^.  r7.  Iz  iis  ijsTez;  ct'  sareTTae.  loBtead  nf  fini^  I 
r^rTi>.'  a:  zer",  :';r  sTtrr  :ack  »:i^Ie  iii«  prtctdii^  fbrwsrd  a^^it  ^ 
talfi*:*!  liK^pt  t'.T  'L;"?!:  line*  iz,:es>ie«i  as  iiieri<Iisii& 

Jrnrviyi  for  rail  war*.  lifce  ih-r**  above,  an  of  Ihuse  exteiwiro  in  I 
ffUt  of  ri;ry  linle  wi.i:h.     Ie  the  sarveTs  of  prvliminair  or  trial  Unea,  tl 
•^fii^-'rfe  St  tb«  inteR«cti>>o  of  Un«s  are  sridom  iDtrvMlDced ;  and  M 11 
it  M  but  the  nsnal  method  >A  plotting  mrreved  Unca.  Ir 
mtfthtitU^  accorrling  as  the  Borvej  may  have  l»aaa  egad 
iniiAtU;,  or  with  the  c 
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In  plotting  curves  on  a  line  of  location,  lay  off  from  the  intersection 
of  tangents,  as  C,  fig.  32,  the  distance  of  the  tangent  points  A  and  B,  and 
find  the  centre  O  of  the  curve,  by  the  erection  of  perpendiculars  to  these 


Fig.  82. 
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two  points,  or  if  the  ra- 
dius of  the  curve  is 
known,  by  describing 
arcs  with  this  radius 
from  the  same  points. 
Railway  curves  are  de- 
signated by  degrees  or 
a  curve  of  1°,  2°,  3°, 
according  to  the  angle  of  deflection  made  by  two  chords  of  100  feet 
each,  as  the  angle  A  D  E,  if  the  chords  A  D,  D  E  each  represent  100  feet. 
Two  curves  often  succeed  each  other  having  a  common  tangent,  at  the 
point  of  junction.  If  the  curves  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  common  tan- 
gent, they  form  a  reversed  curve,  ABC,  (fig.  33,)  and  their  radii  may  be 

the  same  or  different. 
^'8  ^'  ^1         If  they  lie  on  the  same 

side  of  the  common 
tangent  and  have  dif- 
ferent radii,  they  form 
a  compound  curve,  A 
BD.Wlien  the  radii  of 
curvature  are  known, 
the  determination  of 
the  centres  is  ob- 
tained easily,  by  de- 
scribing arcs  with  the  established  radii  from  the  tangent  points. 

K  the  radii  of  curvatures  are  not  known,  and  it  is  required  to  plot 
a  compound  or  reversed  curve  which  shall  be  tangent  at  the  points  A 
and  D  or  0  to  other  straight   lines,  the  change  of  curvature  taking 
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place  at  B,  then  at  A  erect  a  perpeDcliciiUr  to  the  given  line,  find 
Bomo  point  on  this  perpendicular  which  is  eqnally  distant  from  A  and  B, 
and  thia  point  will  be  the  centre  of  the  curve  A  B ;  through  this  point 
and  B  draw  an  indefinite  line,  its  intersectioa  hj  the  perpendicolar  to  the 
tangent  at  D  will  be  the  centre  for  the  other  portion  of  the  compoimd 
curve  ;  and  its  intersection  by  the  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  G  will 
g^ve  the  centre  for  the  reversed.  The  centres  of  cnrves  tangent  to  each 
other  must  lie  in  a  straight  line,  passing  throng  their  point  of  con- 
nection. 

When  the  cnrves  are  larger  than  can  be  deflcribed  hj  the  dividers  cr 
beam  compasses,  they  can  be  plotted  as  shown  in  geometrical  problems, 
or  points  of  a  cnrve  may  be  obtained  by  calculation  of  their  ordinatee, 
and  the  cnrves  drawn  from  point  to  point  by  sweeps  and  variable  curves. 
Approximately,  knowing  the  central  ordinate  of  the  curve  between  two 
points,  the  central  ordinate  of  one  half  that  curve  will  be  one  quarter  of 
the  first.  Hub,  fig  32,  G  D  is  about  one  quarter  of  E  F,  hence  by  eobdi- 
visions  as  many  points  as  are  necessary  may  be  obtained ;  bnt  it  should 
be  obserred,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  arc,  the  lees 
near  to  the  truth  the  rule. 


Fis  ''■)  ropu=ciits  a  ]i]  t  "1  i  riilwiv  lino,  m  this  plot  the  curve  13 
rppn  niti  I  i  i  ti  ii^^lit  lim  tlic  i  iiliun  of  curviture  beiii' wiittt-ii  in. 
Tluo  iiittlidil  H  bimittiTiR  adopted  when  it  is  desirable  to  confine  the  plot 
vitliiii  I  Iniiittd  i-pitc  jip'Hi  tlie  slaet  and  it  iscomcnient  ■nlicn  plotted 
tliuB  directly  l)ciieath  the  jtrofile  or  longitudinal  section  (fig.  34). 

Ill  ]itottiii£;  the  section,  a  Imrizontal  nr  Iiase  line  is  drawn  on  which  are 
laid  i^iT  the  stiitions  or  diritancos  at  which  levels  have  been  taken ;  at  these 
points  porjieiidiculars  or  iirdinates  arc  erected,  and  upon  them  are  marked 
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the  heights  of  the  ground  above  the  base,  and  the  marks  are  joined  by 
straight  lines.  To  express  rock  in  a  cut,  it  is  generally  represented  by  di- 
agonal lines ;  rivers  are  represented  in  section  by  cross  lines  or  colored  in 
blue ;  the  depth  of  the  soundings  in  a  mud  bottom  by  masses  of  dots. 

Since  it  would  be  in  general  impossible  to  express  the  variations  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  the  same  scale  as  that  adopted  for  the  plan,  it  is 
usual  therefore  to  make  the  vertical  scale  larger  than  that  of  the  horizontal 
lines  one,  in  proportion  of  10  or  20  to  1.  Thus,  if  the  horizontal  scale  of 
the  plan  be  400  feet  to  the  inch,  the  vertical  scale  would  be  40  or  20  feet 
to  the  inch. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  plotting  of  profiles,  profile  paper  is 
prepared,  on  which  are  printed  horizontal  and  vertical  lines ;  the  horizon- 
tal lines  being  ruled  at  a  distance  of  -^^  of  an  inch  from  each  other,  every 
fifth  line  being  coarser,  and  every  twenty-fifth  still  heavier  than  the  others. 
Each  of  the  spaces  is  usually  considered  one  foot.  The  vertical  lines  are 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  distant  from  each  other,  every  tenth  line  being 
made  more  prominent  than  the  others ;  these  spaces  in  general  represent 
a  distance  of  100  feet,  the  usual  distance  between  stations  on  a  railroad. 
Much  time  is  saved  by  the  use  of  this  paper,  both  in  plotting,  and  in  read- 
ing the  measurements  after  they  are  plotted. 

In  the  plotting  of  sections  across  the  line,  which  are  extended  but  little 
beyond  the  line  of  the  cut  or  embankment,  equal  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal scales  are  adopted ;  these  plots  are  mostly  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  slope,  or  to  assist  in  calculating  the  excavation.  To  facilitate  these, 
cross  section  paper  is  prepared,  ruled  with  vertical  and  horizontal  lines, 
forming  squares  of  j\  of  an  inch  each.  Every  fifth  line  in  each  direction 
is  made  prominent.   When  cross  sections  are  extended  to  show  the  grade  of 

« 

cross  road,  or  changes  of  level  at  considerable  distance  from  the  line  of 
rail,  the  same  scales  vertical  and  horizontal  are  adopted  as  in  the  longitu- 
dinal section  or  profile. 

It  will  be  observed  in  fig.  34,  that  the  upper  or  heavy  line  represents 
the  line  of  the  rail,  the  grades  being  written  above ;  this  is  the  more  usual 
way,  but  sometimes,  as  in  fig.  36,  the  profile  and  plan  are  combined ;  that 


is,  the  heights  and  depths  above  and  below  the  grade  line  of  the  road  are 
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ent  Btrata  or  rocks  in  the  cats,  with  their  dip  or  iDclination.  This  is  more 
properly  a  geological  profile ;  the  different  rocks  are  usQslly  distinguished 
by  different  colors  and  explained  by  marginal  notes  and  Bquaree,  some- 
times by  mifflcs,  dote,  and  cross  hatchings,  as  fig.  37,  often  by  color  in  ad- 


,^/v 


dition.  FigB  L,  11.,  IH.,  lY.,  represent  tbe  primary,  secondary,  tertiary, 
and  recent  plutonic  rocks.  Fig.  1  represents  the  primary  fossiliferons 
strata ;  figs.  2,  3, 4,  the  secondary,  tertiary,  and  recent  strata..  In  the  plots 
of  geological  Eections,  it  is  especially  reqoiaite  that  the  different  strata 
should  be  accurately  represented. 

In  plotting  hydrometrical  or  marine  sorreys,  the  depths  of  soundings 
are  not  expressed  by  sections,  but  by  figures  written  on  the  plan,  express- 
ing the  sounding  or  depth  below  a  datum  line,  generally  that  of  high 
water.  The  low  water  line  is  generally  represented  by  a  single  continued 
line.   The  soundings  are  generally  expressed  in  fathoms,  sometimes  in  feet. 

It  is  nsual,  in  plotting  from  a  field  book,  to  make  first  but  a  rough 
draft,  and  then  make  a  finished  copy  on  another  sheet.  In  the  first,  many 
lines  of  construction,  balances  of  surrey,  and  trial  lines  are  drawn  which 
are  unnecessary  in  the  copy ;  ontlines  of  natural  featnres  are  sketched 
roughly,  but  the  plotting  of  surveys,  and  such  lines  and  points  as  are  to 
be  preserved  in  the  copy,  must  be  plotted  with  accuracy. 

The  most  common  way  of  transferring,  for  a  fair  copy,  is  by  superpo- 
sition of  Ibo  plan  above  the  sheet  intended  for  the  copy,  and  pricking 
through  every  intersection  of  lines  on  the  plan,  and  all  snch  points  as  may 
be  necessary  to  preserve.  The  clean  paper  should  be  laid  and  fastened 
smoothly  on  the  drawing  board,  the  rough  draft  should  be  laid  on  smoothly 
and  retained  in  its  position  by  weights,  glne,  or  tacks.  The  needle  mnet 
be  held  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  plan,  and  pressed  through  both 
sheets ;  begin  at  one  side  and  work  with  system,  so  8s  not  to  prick  through 
each  point  but  once,  nor  omit  any ;  make  the  important  points  a  trifle  the 
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largest.  For  tlic  irregular  enrves,  as  of  rivers,  make  fineqnent  points,  Imt 
very  small  ones.  On  removing  the  plan  select  the  important  points,  those 
defining  leading  lines ;  draw  in  these,  and  the  other  points  will  be  easily 
recognized  from  their  relative  position  to  these  lines.  When  any  pcnnt 
has  not  been  pricked  through,  its  place  may  be  determined  by  taking  any 
two  established  points  adjacent  to  the  one  required,  and  with  radii  equal  to 
tlieir  distance,  on  the  plan,  from  tlie  point  required,  describing  arcs,  on 
the  co];>y,  on  the  same  side  of  the  two  points,  their  intersection  will  be  the 
point  desired.  In  this  way,  as  in  a  trigonometrical  survey,  having  estab* 
lished  the  two  extremes  of  a  base,  a  whole  plan  may  be  copied.  For  thii 
purpose  the  triangular  compasses  (p.  27)  will  be  found  very  convenient 
In  extensive  drawings  it  is  very  common  to  prick  off  but  a  few  of  the 
salient  points,  and  fill  in  by  intersections,  as  above,  or  by  copying  detached 
portions  on  tracing  paper,  and  transferring  them  to  the  copy ;  the  positi^ 
of  each  sketch  being  determined  by  the  points  pricked  off,  the  transfer  is 
made  by  pricking  through  as  above,  or  by  transfer  paper  placed  between 
tlie  tracing  and  the  copy. 

Tracing  paper  is  a  thin,  transparent  paper,  prepared  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  making  copies  of  drawings.  Placed  above  the  drawing,  eveiy 
line  shows  through,  and  is  traced  directly  with  the  pen,  in  India  inL 
Tliese  tracings  are  used  mostly  to  preserve  duplicates  of  finished  drawings. 
As  tracing  ])ai)or  is  of  too  slight  a  texture  to  bear  much  handling,  cotton 
cloth  is  pivpaivil  and  j?nlil  under  tlie  name  of  *"  vellum  tracing  paper." 
When  it  h  necessary  to  use  tracing  paper  <lrawings  to  work  by,  it  is  usual 
to  attach  tlieni  to  sheets  of  white  paj>Lr,  which  serves  both  to  bring  out 
the  line-^  and  to  strengthen  the  ])ai)er. 

I)ui»licates  ot*  (h'awings  are  now  very  neatly  executed,  and  of  course 
accurately  co]»ied,  l)y  the  Pliotogra]»liic  ])rocess,  but  it  is  more  applied  to 
mechanical  an<l  architectural  drawings  than  toj)(>graphical. 

An  accurate  and  I'apid  way  of  tracing,  on  drawing  paper,  plans  of  small 
extent,  is  by  means  of  an  instrument  caUed  a  cop}'ing  glass.  It  consists 
of  a  large  jjiece  of  plate  glass  set  in  a  frame  of  wood,  which  can  be  in- 
clined at  any  angle  in  the  ^anle  manner  as  a  reading  or  music^iesk.  On 
this  glass  is  lirst  laid  the  original  plan,  and  above,  the  fair  sheet,  and  the 
frame  being  raised  to  a  suitable  angle,  a  strong  light  is  thrown  by  reflect- 
ors or  otherwise  on  the  under  side  of  the  glass,  whereby  every  line  in  the 
original  plan  is  seen  distinctly  through  the  fair  sheet,  and  the  copy  is  made 
at  once,  in  ink,  as  on  tracing  ])ai)er,  and  iiuishcd  while  being  traced*  This 
same  process,  on  a  small  sctde,  is  adopted  by  putting  the  plans  upon  s 
pane  of  glass  in  a  window. 
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Plans  of  great  extent  cannot  bo  conveniently  copied  by  means  of  the 
copying  glass.  Moreover,  being  often  mounted  on  cloth,  which  renders 
them  opaque,  they  do  not  admit  of  being  traced  in  this  way.  In  such 
eases  the  copy  may  be  made  by  means  of  transfer  paper.  The  plan  is  first 
traced  in  ink  on  tracing  paper  or  cloth,  black  leaded  or  transfer  paper  is 
then  placed  on  the  fair  sheet,  and  the  tracing  paper  copy  is  placed  above. 
All  is  steadied  by  numerous  weights  along  the  edges,  or  by  drawing  pins 
fixed  into  the  drawing  board.  A  fine  and  smooth  point  is  then  passed 
over  each  boundary  or  mark  on  the  tracing  with  a  pressure  of  the  hand 
snflScient  to  cause  a  clear,  pencilled  mark  to  be  left  on  the  fair  sheet  by 
the  black  leaded  or  transfer  paper.  The  whole  outline  is  thus  obtained, 
and  afterwards  drawn  in  ink.  The  copyist  should  be  careful  in  his  manipu- 
lations, so  as  not  to  transfer  any  other  lines  than  those  required,  nor  leave 
smutches  on  the  fair  sheet. 

Plans  may  be  copied  on  a  reduced  or  enlarged  scale  by  means  of  the 
pentagraph,  but  the  more  usual  way  is  by  means  of  squares.  Draw  on 
the  plan  to  be  reduced,  a  series  of  parallel  and  equi-distant  lines,  with 
others  perpendicular  to  them  at  similar  intervals,  thus  covering  the  whole 
surface  with  equal  squares.  On  the  clean  sheet  draw  a  similar  set  of 
squares,  but  with  their  sides  to  the  desired  reduced  scale ;  one-half,  one- 
third,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be.  Tlien  copy  into  each  small  square  all  the 
points  and  lines  in  the  corresponding  square  on  the  plan,  in  their  true  po- 
sition relative  to  the  sides  and  comers  of  the  square,  reducing  each 
distance,  by  proportional  dividers,  or  by  eye  as  may  be  necessary,  in  the 
given  ratio.  In  reducing  by  the  camera  lucida,  squares  on  the  plan  are 
brought  apparently  to  coincide  with  squares  in  the  copy,  and  the  details 
as  seen  through  the  prism  of  the  instrument,  are  then  filled  in  with  the 
pencil.  This  instrument  is  used  in  the  IT.  S.  Coast  Survey  office,  but  it 
cannot  reduce  smaller  than  one-fourth  without  losing  distinctness,  and  it  is 
very  trying  to  the  eyes. 

Finishing  the  Plan  or  Map, — In  general,  in  topographical  as  in  ar- 
chitectural and  mechanical  drawings,  the  light  is  supposed  to  fall  upon  the 
surface  in  a  diagonal  direction  from  the  upper,  left-hand  comer.  This  rule 
is  not  uniform :  by  some  draughtsmen  the  light  is  introduced  at  the  lower 
left,  and  hills  are  mostly  represented  under  a  vertical  light,  although  the 
oblique  adds  more  to  the  picturesque  effect.  The  plan  is  usually  so  drawn 
that  the  top  may  represent  the  north,  and  the  upper  left-hand  corner  is 
then  the  north-west. 

In  inking  in,  commence  first  with  the  light  lines,  since  a  mistake  in 

these  lines  may  be  covered  by  the  shade  lines.    Describe  all  curves  which 
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are  to  be  drawn  with  compassea  or  eweeps  b^ore  the  straight  liDes,  for  ii 
is  Boaier  lo  jatD  ocatl;  a  straight  line  to  a  curve  than  the  oppoeiti!.  hik 
Id  with  system,  comiaenciog  say  at  the  top ;  ink  in  all  li^ht  liuee  niimiag 
vKst4.Tly  and  westerlj,  then  all  light  hnee  nmning  northerly  and  eotnbcrl^, 
then  coiiimence  in  the  eaate  way  and  draw  in  the  ehade  lines.  It  will  of 
conreo  bo  underetood  that  elevated  objeciB  hare  their  Htuthem  and  ea 
outline  ahaded,  whilat  depre«ioi)6  have  the  northern  and  western; 
in  conventioDal  signs  roads  are  shaded  the  Uf>posite  to  canals.  HaTiii| 
inked  in  all  line«  that  are  drawn  with  a  ruler  or  described  with  compi 
commence  again  at  one  corner  to  fill  in  the  detwl,  keeping  all  the  nslcf 
the  plan  except  what  you  arc  actually  at  work  upon  covered  with  papo^ 
to  protect  it  from  being  Boiled.  The  curved  lines  of  bn>oke,  fences,  Ac, 
are  eometimea  drawn  with  a  drawing  pen,  eometimce  with  a  steel  pen 
goose  quill.  The  latter  are  generally  used  in  drawing  the  vertical  lit 
ofh!lU. 

Bottndary  lines  of  prii-ate  properties,  of  townshjpa,  of  conntiis.  el. 
states,  &c.,  are  indicated  )iy  variom  ctHnbluations  of  &hort  lines,  dots  and 
I,  thna: 


All  plans  diould  have  meridian  lines  drawn  on  them,  also  scales.  FUt^ 
I.  rcjircsonts  t-evorjil  designs  for  inoriili;iiis.  In  thet^c  diagrams  it  will  l»e 
observed  that  both  tnie  and  magnetic  meridians  are  drawn;  this  is  desira- 
ble when  the  variation  is  known,  but  in  many  surveys  merely  the  magnet- 
ic meridian  is  taken ;  in  tliesc  cases  this  line  is  simply  represented  with 
half  of  the  barb  of  the  arrow  at  tlie  north  point,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  line  from  the  true  meridan.  Scales  are  drawn  or  represented  in  va- 
rious forms,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  plates,  or  the  proportion  of 
the  plan  to  the  ground  is  expressed  decimally,  as  the  nnmher  of  feet, 
chains,  etc.,  to  the  inch, 

l.ettering. — ^Tlie  style  in  which  this  is  done  very  much  affects  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  plan.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection 
and  character  of  the  type,  and  in  the  execution.     The  usual  letters  are  the 
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SMALL     BOM  AN. 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv 
I  wxyz,-. 

B     1234567890 

^V  ITALIC. 

Vabcdefghukl 

'  MJVOPQRSTUrW 
I  XYZ^ 

ahcdej'ghijklmnopqrst 
uvwxyz;: 

rrOTITlC,      OR     EOYPTIAS. 

BCDEFCHIJKLMN 
OPQRSTUVWX 


OLD      CNIiLlSll     BCRIBP:      liLA 


ahhfglrijlUmnirpqrstulrtorjj 
123-l5fi78M,;:. 


OERMAJJ      TKXT. 


(9i 


C  L ABEHDON. 


ABCDEF6HIJELMN0P 
aRSTUVWXTZ& 
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abcdefghijklmnopqrstu 
vwxyz,;:. 


GRECIAN. 


ABCDEFUHUKLMNDFaHST 

DVWXY2& ;:. 


OLD     ENGLISH, 
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ENGLISH    OUTLIXE. 
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Plate  in.  represents  a  mechanical  method  of  constractiiig  letters  and 
figures.  Tills  plate  should  be  copied  bj  the  draftsman,  and  on  a  mach 
larger  scale,  by  drawing  first  the  system  of  sqnares  or  parallelogramfly  and 
then  sketching  in  the  letters ;  in  this  way  well  formed  and  pitypoitioBed 
letters  can  always  be  made,  and  from  a  selection  of  alphabets  the  lettering 
may  be  selected  and  transferred  to  the  plan. 

Plate  rV.  are  examples  of  titles,  intended  merely  as  an  illnstration  of 
the  fonn  of  letters  and  their  arrangement,  the  scale  being  mnch  smaller 
than  that  used  on  plans,  except  such  as  are  drawn  to  a  very  small  scale. 
It  will  be  ob8er\'ed  that  the  more  important  words  are  made  in  promi- 
nent type.  The  lower  part  of  the  title  should  always  contain,  in  small 
character,  the  name  of  the  party  making  the  survey,  and  also  the  name 
of  tlie  draftsman,  with  date  of  the  execution  of  the  plan :  if  the  survey 
was  made  some  time  previous,  the  date  of  tlie  survey  should  be  o^iven. 
If  the  i)laii  is  coin})ile<l  iVoiu  several  survc'y>,  the  authorities  should,  if 
j>os>i]jle,  Ik;  ^Iveii.  Tlie  letteriii<^  of  the  title  sIkjuM  be  in  lines  j»arallel  to 
the  Lottniii  (if  tlie  ]«lan,  and,  in  </enenil,  the  great  mass  of  letteriiiir  in  the 
hodv  of  tlie  vlan  is  farmed  in  similar  lines;  but  curved  lines  are  often  not 
(»nlv  es.-ential,  hut  thev  materiallv  contrihute  to  the  heautv  <»f  the  idan. 
TliUr^  on  crooked  houndariv-s  on  outlines  of  ma])s,  the  lettering  should  fol- 
low the  general  curve  nf  the  houndary ;  also  on  crooked  rivers,  lakes, 
seas,  tkc  ;  on  irregular  or  straggling  pieces  of  land,  in  order  to  <how  the 
extent,  connection,  or  |)ro]»riet(jrship  thereot'*,  the  lettering  sliouhl  follow 
the  central  line  of  >uch  a  tract;  and  if  t'ieces  of  land  ]»e  verv  oMono^  in 
form  hut  regular  in  outline,  the  lettering  will  he  central  in  the  direction  of 

the  lonirest  side.     The  letterintr  <»f  roads,  streets,  cVrc,  is  alwavs  in  the  di- 

< .  «  '         ■  «. 

rection  of  the  line  of  roa<l.  C'urve<l  lines  of  lettering  are  often  intn.>dnceJ 
into  extended  titles  to  take  off  the  monotonous  appearance  presented  by  a 
trreat  numher  (»f  strai;rht  lines  of  writinir. 

The  direction  oi'  all  letteriuij  should  he  so  as  to  he  read  from  left  t<> 
right.  If  slia<les  or  >liadows  are  introduced  to  give  relief  or  l)reak  up  the 
monotrmv,  thev  should  he  uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  plan. 

O/?  t/ir  Spar  it)  (f  of  Lrtf(  rs. — It  will  he  ol)served  that  letters  varv  verv 
craisiderahlv  in  their  width,  the   /  heim^  the  narrowest,  and  the  IF  the 
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widest :  if  therefore  the  letters  composing  a  word  be  spaced  off  at  equal 
distances  from  centre  to  centre,  the  interval  or  space  between  the  letters 
will  be  more  in  some  cases  than  in  others.    Thus,  in  the  word 

R   A    I    L  W  A  Y 

To  avoid  this,  write  in  first  one  letter,  and  then  space  off  a  proper  interval, 
and  then  write  in  the  next  letter,  and  then  space  off  the  interval  as  before, 
and  so  on,  thus, 

RAILWAY 

When,  as  frequently  happens,  the  words  are  very  much  extended,  in  order 
to  embrace  and  explain  a  large  extent  of  surface  or  boundary,  and  the 
space  occupied  by  the  letter  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  interval,  the 
disparity  of  intervals  will  not  be  noticed,  and  the  letters  may  be  then  laid 
off  at  equal  spaces  from  centre  to  centre,  thus : 


I 


w 


When  the  lines  of  lettering  are  curved,  the  same  rules  for  spacing  are  to 
be  observed  as  above.  K  the  letters  are  upright,  as  Koman  or  Gothic,  the 
sides  of  each  letter  are  to  be  parallel  to  the  radius  drawn  to  the  centre  of 
the  letter,  and  the  bottom  and  top  lines  at  right  angles  to  it.  If  the  let- 
ters be  inclined  as  Italic  letters,  then  the  side  lines  of  the  letters  must  be 
inclined  to  the  central  radial  line,  as  on  a  horizontal  line  they  are  inclined 
to  the  perpendicular. 


W 


A 

Jn  laying  off  letten  by  eqnal  interyak,  it  is  nstial  to  connt  the  number 

of  letters  in  the  word,  and  fix  the  position  on  the  plan  of  the  central  one, 

•ad  then  epaoe  off  on  eadi  side :  this  is  porticnlarly  important  in  titles, 

/i^ben  it  te  neceBsary  that  many  lines  should  have  their  extremities  at  nni- 
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form  distancefi  from  the  centre  line.     In  laying  oS  the  title,  we  i 
what  ia  necessary  to  be  included  in  the  title,  the  space  it  mnst  occapy,  tl 
number  of  lines  necesBarj,  and  the  style  and  arrangement  of  chancten  (o1 
be  used.     Thns,  if  the  title  were,  plan  of  a  proposed  temunus  of  the  Haj^ 
lem  Railroad  at  New  York,  1857,  knowing  the  space  to  be  occupied,  we 
can  write  the  title  thus ; — 

CM,. 

/./. 


We  now  draw  parallel  lines  at  intervals  suited  to  the  character  of  the  type 
we  intend  to  employ  for  the  different  words.  Ha/rlem  Railroad  is  the  line 
to  be  made  most  prominent ;  this,  calling  the  interval  between  the  words 
line  letter,  includes  15  letters ;  or,  if  we  consider  /,  with  its  proper  interval, 
but  half  a  letter,  (which  will  be  found  a  very  good  rule  in  spacing,)  14j ; 
hence  the  centre  of  the  line  will  be  7i  letters  from  the  beginning,  or  \  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the  letter  li  and  its  interval.  Draw  a  perpendicu- 
lar line  at  the  centre,  and  write  in  R  in  such  a  character  as  may  suit  the 
position  to  be  filled,  and  lay  off  by  letters  and  spaces  the  other  lettere. 
The  line  Harlem,  Railroad  ia  intended  to  occupy  the  whole  length  of 
space ;  that  is,  it  must  be  the  longest  line  in  the  title,  and  the  lines  above 
and  below  must  gradually  diminish,  forming  a  sort  of  double  pyramid. 
Proposed  Terminus  includes  16j  letters,  the  /and  interval  between  the 
words  being  rated  as  above,  we  find  the  centre  to  be  nearly  midway  be- 
ween  the  words.  Tliese  words  including  more  letters,  and  being  confined 
within  less  space,  must  be  in  smaller  character  than  the  preceding;  and  as 
a  fiirther  distinction,  a  different  style  should  be  adopted.  Having  detei^ 
mined  this,  we  proceed  to  write  in  the  letters  as  before,  and  in  the  same 
way  with  the  other  lines,  the  prepositions  as  unimportant  are  always  writ- 
ten in  small  type. 
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In  general  it  is  better  that  letters  should  be  first  written  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  distinct  from  the  plan,  as  repeated  trials  may  be  necessary  before  one 
is  arranged  to  suit  the  draughtsman.  Having  formed  a  model  title,  it  may  be 
copied  in  the  plan  by  measures  or  by  tracing  and  transfer  paper.  There 
are  some  words,  such  as  Plan,  Map,  Section,  Scale,  Elevation,  &c.,  which,  as 
they  are  of  constant  occurrence,  may  be  cut  in  stencil ;  sometimes  whole 
alphabets  are  thus  cut  and  words  compounded.  It  will  be  found  very  con- 
venient for  a  draughtsman  if  he  makes  tracing  or  copies  of  such  titles  as 
he  meets  with,  and  preserves  them  as  models ;  for  there  is  no  manipulation 
on  a  plan  that  contributes  more  to  the  effect  than  good  lettering  and  arrange- 
ment of  titles,  and  considerable  practice  should  be  expended  in  acquiring 
a  facility  in  lettering,  and  for  the  first  start,  perhaps  nothing  will  be  found 
more  valuable  than  tracing  good  examples. 

We  have  treated  of  mechanical  methods  by  which  most  persons  can 
learn  to  form  letters  and  words ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
distances  between  letters  on  the  plan  are  only  intended  to  suit  the  eye ; 
if  therefore  a  person  accustom  himself  to  spacing,  so  that  his  eye  is  cor- 
rect, there  will  be  no  necessity  of  laying  off  by  dividers ;  in  this  mode, 
such  letters  as  A  and  V,  L  and  T  are  brought  nearer  each  other  than  the 
regular  interval.  In  general  it  may  be  observed  in  reference  to  to  the 
lettering  of  Topographical  Drawings,  stiff  letters  like  those  of  stencil 
should  not  be  introduced,  but  there  should  be  such  variety,  incident  on 
construction  by  the  pen,  as  may  be  consonant  with  the  rest  of  the  drawing. 
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We  have  hitberto  treated  of  the  representslioQ  nf  the  features  of  tlie 
cimntry  b;  the  pen  onlv,  l>ul  it  may  be  dooe  fhll  as  i±Sf.-ctively  and  ninci 
taon  txiteditiouely  W  tneanfi  of  the  bmsh  and  wattr  colons,  either  by 
India  ink  alooe,  or  by  variooii  lints,  or  by  the  imioa  of  both. 

The  most  importaiii  (•ilrm  for  oonreiitional  tinte  are,  (besides  In& 
isle),  Indigo  (bine),  Carmine  (ur  crnnson  lake),  and  Gamboge  (relloir]^. 
used  Bcparately  or  coniponnded.  Besides  these,  Bnmt  Sienna,  Y^mr 
Ochre,  and  Vermilion  are  sometimes  ofed,  although  the  three  &ni  an 
Bosccptible  c^  the  beet  combinatiooa,  and  the  others  arc  generally  i 
alone. 

The  ftJlowing  eonrentional  colors  are  nsed  by  the  Frent^  IXiUtaiy 
gioeers  in  their  colored  to[K>gr»phy.  Wood&,  fftliow  ;  n^ng  gambogo  aol 
a  very  little  indigo.  Grafe  land,  gretn  ;  made  of  gamboge  and  indtgft  J 
CultiTated  land,  iroum/  hike,  gamboge,  and  a  little  India  ink;  ''BnnifcJ 
Sienna"  will  answer.  Adjoining  fields  shoald  be  dightly  varied  in  tial^^ 
Somcfiines  furrows  are  imJicated  \<y  strijis  of  various  color?.  Gardt-iia  are 
represented  by  small  rectangular  patches  of  brighter  jrreCT*  and  hrown. 
Uncultivated  land,  marbled  green  and  light  brown.  Brush,  brambles,  Ac, 
marbled  green  and  yellow.  Heath,  furze,  ifcc,  marbled  green  and  pink. 
Vineyards,  purple ;  lake  and  indigo.  Sande,  a  light  hrown ;  gamboge 
and  lake  ;  "  Yellow  Ochre  "  will  do.  Lakes  and  rivers,  light  HttA,  with  a 
darker  tint  on  their  npper  and  left  hand  sides.  Seas,  dark  Hue,  with  a  lit- 
tle yellow  added.  Marshes,  the  hlue  of  water,  with  spots  of  grass  gretn, 
the  touches  all  lying  horizontally.  Roads,  hrovm  ;  between  the  tints  for 
sand  and  cultivated  ground,  with  more  India  ink.  Hills,  greenish  brown; 
gamboge,  indigo,  lake  and  India  ink.  Woods  may  be  finished  up  by 
drawing  the  trees  and  coloring  them  green,  with  touches  of  gamboge  to- 
wards the  light,  (the  upper  and  left  hand  side,)  and  of  indigo  on  the  op- 
posite side. 

In  addition  to  the  conventional  colors,  a  sort  of  imitation  of  the  con- 
ventional signs  already  explained  are  introduced  in  color  with  the  brash, 
and  shadows  are  almost  invariably  introduced.  The  light  is  supposed  to 
come  from  the  upper  left  hand  comer,  and  to  fall  nearly  vertical,  but  snf- 
ficiently  oblique  to  allow  of  a  decided  light  and  shade  to  the  slopes  <ii 
hills,  trees,  &c.     The  shadow  of  any  object  will  therefore  sorroond  its 
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lower  right  hand  outlines.  After  the  shadow  has  been  painted,  the  out- 
line of  the  object  is  strengthened  by  a  heavy  black  line  on  the  side  oppo- 
site the  light.  The  flat  tints  are  first  laid  on  as  above,  and  then  the  con- 
ventional signs  are  drawn  in  with  a  pencil  and  colored  in  with  appropriate 
and  more  intense  tints ;  the  shadows  are  generally  represented  in  India  ink. 

Hills  are  shaded,  not  as  they  would  appear  in  nature,  but  on  the  con- 
ventional system  of  making  the  slopes  darker  in  proportion  to  their  steep- 
ness :  the  summit  of  tlie  highest  ranges  being  left  white.  This  aiTange- 
ment,  though  obviously  incorrect  in  theory,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
generally  understood  by  those  not  accustomed  to  plan  -drawing,  and  is 
also  easy  of  execution.  Wash  the  surface  first  with  the  proper  flat 
tint,  trace  in  with  a  pencil,  outlines ;  then  lay  on  in  India  ink  tints  pro- 
portioned in  intensity  to  the  height  of  the  hills  and  steepness  of  the 
slopes.  To  soften  the  tints  two  brushes  are  used,  one  as  a  color  brush,  the 
other  as  a  water  brush  :  the  tints  are  laid  on  with  the  first,  and  softened 
by  passing  the  water  brush  rapidly  along  the  edges.  The  water  brush 
must  not  have  too  much  water,  as  it  would  in  that  case,  lighten  the  tint 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  intended,  and  leave  a  ragged  harsh  edge.  Tints 
may  be  applied  in  very  light  shades,  one  tint  over  another,  with  the 
boundary  of  the  upper  tint  not  reaching  the  extreme  limit  of  the  tint 
below  it.  When  depth  of  shade  is  required,  it  is  best  produced  by  appli- 
cation of  several  light  tints  in  succession :  no  tint  is  to  bot  laid  over  the 
other  until  the  first  is  dry,  and  a  little  indigo  mixed  with  the  India  ink  im- 
proves its  color  and  adds  to  the  richness  of  effect. 

Wlien  woods  have  to  be  represented,  the  shading  used  for  the  trees 
instead  of  interfering  with  the  shadows  due  to  the  slopes,  may  be  made  to 
harmonize  with  them,  and  contribute  to  the  general  effect  by  presenting 
greater  or  less  depth,  according  to  the  position  of  the  woods  on  the  sides, 
or  summits  of  the  hills. 

An  expeditious  and  effective  way  of  representing  hills  with  brush,  a 
species  of  imitation  of  hills  drawn  with  a  pen  on  the  vertical  system,  is 
effected  by  pressing  out  flat  the  brush  to  a  sort  of  comb-like  edge ;  draw- 
ing this  over  a  nearly  dry  surface  of  India  ink,  and  then  brushing  lightly 
or  more  heavily  between  the  contours,  according  to  the  steepness  of  the 
slope,  each  of  the  comb-like  teeth  making  its  mark. 

Rivers  and  masses  of  water  may  be  shaded  in  with  a  color  and  water 
brush  as  above,  or  by  superposition  of  light  tints,  a  shadow  may  be 
thrown  from  the  bank  towards  the  light,  and  the  outline  of  this  bank 
strengthened  with  a  heavy  black  line.  The  tints  are  to  be  in  indigo,  the 
shadows  in  India  ink. 
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Topographical  drawings  may  be  made  in  water  color  with  bntone  tlDl.« 
India  ink,  or  ink  mixed  with  a  litUe  eepia.  The  couvc-ntiouaJ  eigni  an  in 
imitation  el'  pen  drawing,  the  hills  in  softened  tint,  or  drawn  with  the 
comb-edged  hrusli,  and  tlie  rivers  shaded  with  superposed  tints. 

Most  artiatic  and  effective  drawings  are  made  of  hilk  aa  they  would 
appear  in  nature,  imder  an  oblique  light :  the  sidee  of  the  hills  next  the 
light  receiving  it  more  or  leaa  brilliantly,  according  aa  they  are  incIlDed 
more  or  less  at  right  anglue  with  it^  raye,  and  the  ebades  on  the  Bidc6  re- 
moved from  the  light  increaaiug  in  inteneity  as  the  elopes  increase  in  eteep- 
nese.     Tliis  style  may  he  rendered  most  expressive  by  a  skjlful  draughts- 
man, especially  when  the  character  and  strike  of  the  hille  are  favorable  to 
tljc  direction  of  tlie  light,  but  «ith  this  style  of  representation  the  hills  arc 
generally  made  to  partake  more  or  less  of  the  same  character,  ap{>earu]g 
almost  imiformly  steepest  on  the  sides  removed  from  the  light.    It  partakoR 
therefore  more  of  the  artistic  character,  more  difficult  to  execute,  andi  I 
conveying  intbrmation  in  a  more  vague  manner  than  by  the  common  lo*l 
pt^^raphical  conventionalities.     As  a  picture  it  must  he  left  to  explaia  I 
itself;   the  writing  and  outline  necessarily  introduced  on  the  plan  i 
tribute  to  mar  its  effect. 

In  firoparina  the  paper  for  a  tinted  drawing  it  must  be  damp-stretched'^ 
upon  the  drawing  board  in  such  a  manner  that  tlie  moisture  of  the  co\ar 
will  not  caus^  undulations  or  blisters  on  the  surtace :  this  process  is  pre- 
viously described  at  page  37.  Having  prepared  a  sheet  of  paper  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  tlicre  given,  first  draw  in  the  lines  in  pencil,  and  af- 
terwards repeat  tliem  with  a  very  light  ink  Une :  a  soft  sponge  well  satu- 
rated should  then  be  passed  quickly  over  the  surface  of  the  drawing,  in 
iirder  to  remove  any  portions  of  the  ink  which  would  be  liable  to  mix  with 
tlie  tint  and  mar  its  uniformity.  When  the  paper  is  dry  proceed  to  lay  on 
the  conventional  tints. 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  preparing  and  combining  the  different  color8, 
and  attention  to  certain  mechanical  conditions  and  rules  must  be  observed 
in  order  to  insure  neatness  and  despatch  in  ex^ution.  The  cakes  of  color 
are  quite  brittle,  and  it  is  well  to  moisten  the  end  and  allow  it  to  soften 
slightly  before  using,  then  rub  upon  a  perfectly  clean  palette,  with  a  few 
drops  of  pure  water,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  color  to  tinge  to  the  projier 
intensity  as  much  water  as  will  be  required  for  the  whole  drawing,  Tliis 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  brush,  and  aa  often  as  the  brush  is 
filled,  to  insure  uniformity  in  the  tint. 

Previous  to  applying  the  tint,  it  is  well  to  moisten  the  surface  to  be  col- 
ored with  clean  water,  which  will  prevent  the  tint  from  drying  too  rapidly 
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at  the  edges.  In  tinting  never  allow  the  edge  to  dry  nntil  the  wliole  sur- 
face is  covered :  leave  a  little  superfluous  color  along  the  edge  whilst 
filling  the  brush.  Great  caution  is  necessary  in  approaching  the  outlines 
of  the  drawing,  and  the  point  of  the  brush  should  be  used  so  as  not  to 
overrun  the  lines. 

In  applying  a  flat  tint  to  large  surfaces,  let  the  drawing  board  be  in- 
clined upwards  at  an  angle  of  5  or  6  degrees,  so  as  to  allow  the  color  to 
flow  downwards  over  the  surface.  With  a  moderately  full  brush  com- 
mence at  the  upper  outline,  and  carry  the  color  along  uniformly  from  left 
to  right  and  from  right  to  left  in  horizontal  bands,  taking  care  not  to  over- 
run the  outlines,  in  approaching  which  the  point  of  the  brush  should  be 
used,  and  at  the  lower  outline  let  there  be  only  sufficient  color  in  the 
brush  to  complete  the  tinting. 

No  color  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  inequalities  of  the  paper, 
but  should  be  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  surface. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  given  to  the  first  application  of  color ;  as  any 
attempt  to  remedy  a  defect  by  washing  or  applying  fresh  tints  will  be 
found  extremely  difficult,  and  to  generally  make  bad  worse. 

Erasers  should  never  be  used  on  a  tinted  drawing  to  remove  stains  or 
patches,  as  the  paper  when  scratched,  receives  the  tint  more  readily,  and  re- 
tains a  larger  portion  of  color  than  other  parts,  thereby  causing  a  darker  tint. 

Marbling  is  done  by  using  two  separate  tints,  and  blending  them  at 
their  edges.  A  separate  brush  is  required  for  each  tint ;  before  the  edge 
of  the  first  is  dry,  pass  the  second  tint  along  the  edge,  blending  one  tint 
into  the  other,  and  continue  with  each  tint  alternately. 

In  reference  to  the  general  effect  to  be  produced  in  tinted  topographi- 
cal drawings,  as  to  intensity,  every  thing  should  be  subordinate  to  clear- 
ness, no  tint  should  be  prominent  or  obtrusive.  Tints  that  are  of  small 
extent  must  be  a  little  more  intense  than  large  surfaces,  or  they  will  appear 
lighter  in  shade.  Keep  a  general  tone  throughout  the  whole  drawing. 
Beginners  will  find  it  best  to  keep  rather  low  in  tone,  strengthening  their 
tints  as  they  acquire  boldness  of  touch. 

In  lettering  tinted  drawings,  let  the  letters  harmonize  with  the  rest  of 
the  plan ;  let  them  be  in  tint  more  intense  than  the  topography,  prominent 
but  not  obtrusive. 

Flourishes  around  the  titles  may  be  used  on  handsome  estate  maps,  and 
on  engraved  maps  of  countries.  Tliey  should  be  used  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  finish  bestowed  on  the  rest  of  the  map ;  and  while  they  give 
grace  and  elegance  to  the  title  when  used  in  moderation,  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  their  having  too  prominent  an  appearance. 
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OOFYTNQ  OF  DRAWIN08  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

As  it  is  now  quite  common  to  make  copies  of  drawings  by  Photogra- 
phy, it  seems  not  out  of  place  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  process  as 
taken  from  the  "  Manual  of  Photography  "  by  Robert  Hunt. 

The  most  simple  method  of  obtaining  snn  pictures  is  that  of  placing  the  drawing  to  be 
copied  on  a  sheet  of  prepared  paper,  pressing  it  close  by  a  piece  of  glass,  and  exposing  the 
arrangement  to  sunshine ;  all  the  parts  exposed  darken,  while  those  covered  are  protected 
from  change, the  resnlting  pictore  being  white  on  a  dark  ground :  such  pictures  are  called 
negative  photographs,  PoHtive  photographs,  those  which  are  correct  copies  of  the  draw- 
ing, are  obtained  by  the  super-position  of  the  negative  upon  another  piece  of  prepared  par 
per.  Some  kind  of  copying  frame  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  photographer ;  it  is 
used  lor  copying  all  objects  by  transmission,  and  for  multiplying  the  original  pictures  ob- 
tained by  means  of  the  camera  obscura  from  nature.  Some  prefer  two  plates  of  stout 
plate  glass  pressed  very  closely  together  with  clamps  and  screws ;  but  as  the  intention  is 
to  bring  the  object  to  be  copied  and  the  sensitive  paper  into  the  closest  possible  contact| 
numerous  mechanical  contrivances  will  suggest  themselves  for  the  purpose  to  the  ingenious. 

Select  a  paper  of  a  uniform  texture,  free  from  spots  and  of  equal  transparency,  choos- 
ing the  oldest  rather  than  the  newest  varieties.  In  the  preparation  of  paper,  the  only  ap- 
paratus required  are  some  very  soft  sponge  brushes  and  large  camel-hair  pencils,  (no  metal 
should  be  employed  in  mounting  the  brushes,  as  it  decomposes  the  silver  salts,)  a  wide 
shallow  vessel  capable  of  receiving  the  sheet  without  folds,  a  few  smooth  planed  boards 
sufficiently  large  to  stretch  the  paper  upon,  and  a  porcelain  or  glass  slab ;  also  some  good 
white  blotting  paper,  soft  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  a  box  of  pins,  a  glass  rod  or  two,  some  por- 
celain capsules,  and  some  beaker  glasses,  graduated  measures,  scales  and  weights. 

1  would  advise  the  amateur  to  start  upon  his  studies  with  but  three  solutions :  1st, 
chloride  of  sodium ;  2d,  nitrate  of  silver ;  8d,  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Muriated  Papers,  as  they  are  termed,  are  formed  by  producing  a  chloride  of  silver  on 
their  surface,  by  washing  the  paper  with  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  sodium,  (muriate 
of  soda,)  or  any  other  chloride,  and  when  the  paper  is  dry,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  Take  some  flat  deal  boards  perfectly  clean,  pin  upon  them  by  their  four  comers, 
the  paper  to  be  prepared,  observing  the  two  sides  of  the  paper,  and  selecting  that  side  to 
receive  the  preparation  which  presents  the  hardest  and  most  uniform  surface.  Then,  dip- 
ping one  of  the  sponge  brushes  into  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  taken  up  by  it  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  paper  without  any  hard  rubbing, 
and  this  is  to  be  applied  with  great  regularity.  The  papers  being  ^*  salted,"  are  allowed  to 
dry :  a  great  number  of  these  may  be  prepared  at  a  time,  and  kept  in  a  portfolio  for  use. 
To  render  these  sensitive,  the  papers  being  pinned  on  the  boards  or  carefully  laid  upon 
folds  of  white  blotting  paper,  are  to  be  washed  over  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  by 
means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil,  observing  the  instructions  previously  given  as  to  the  method 
of  moving  the  brush  upon  the  paper.  After  the  first  wash  is  applied,  the  paper  is  to  be 
dried,  and  then  subjected  to  a  second  application  of  the  silver  solution.  Thus  prepared, 
it  will  be  sufficiently  sensitive  for  all  purposes  of  copying  by  application.  The  second 
wash  is  applied  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  an  excess  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  combina- 
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'.••■:.  .'...i^i':  •■-■  •"."  'f.j.  '  ■:•.  •^v.:r.ii  *.L':Tu'.<.r  T^v^  Tr'X-r^nica'iwi  vaaLe^  ?^^*g  are  asmad} 
•./*#  A  .T.;k.    F'  r  '  o:  !•:- '.'" »::. jrv.  .r^"-  -^r  •:ri"x-LL*'f  'Le  f'-ll'.-'ariii^  prop»>r:i«>iia  sLocId  beus«d. 

f  :.;'.r'I.;  ■:!*  -. -ii'irn.  zv»:L:j-f.--  i^Tali-  :•■  i:i  i.-TiiiCc  vf  water.     Xitrate  of  alvcr  niz^tr* 

7:..-  :  »:-r  !-  :.r-i  -«i.'ik-*3  ir.  :h»:  -allr.^  -  '.*:::•  n,  ar.«l  af^c-r  c-viar  .rare^rv  pre^««i  betireea 
f-.;i-  • !'  •  ■■-.!•  -•-:  ■sj-T  :i:A  •:.-:»:■!.  i:  :-  :m  :..-  "ai-h^:'!  twir-c  w;±  the  s<-^!^non  of  silrer,  dry- 

'I;.-;  f'.'  '■:r-.  '.r  .;•  liiiir.v  if  th»:m  a.-  thc-rc  t:.;it  be.  U  to  be  ?i>akcd  in  warm  vater,  bA 
ri'it  'A ■■:r:.;rr  ri.-ifi  ri;.:y  r.^  l;«Tri.-  ^v  r}-^  firmer:  tb:-  wit^r  i-  tM be  ch-in^i  once ur  twice. and 
rh«-  iii'*'.*n:'«  fir»:  t:;»:ri  to  I-*.'  w..!l  ilrairif.d.  ar.d  eiti.cr  •irl*.-*]  all  !«'j'.-tiAer.  or  pressed  in  ckm 
and  dry  :.I<.ttirii.'-p.'t[;f:r  tf»  i.ri-[.art:-  thorn  to  imbPt.-  a  'iM..It;ti«.in  of  the  hvp-.»«alphiie  of  sodi, 
whi'h  may  U-  rnful**  by  di-w»lvir;ff  ari  ••unrf  uf  thit  rait  in  a  qoart  of  water-  Havii^ 
jKiririMi  a  litri*.-  '•!'  tin;  -ijluti.n  inm  a  flat  dl-h,  the  pirture^  are  t«»  l-e  intrt^daced  one  bj 
out-:  'hi;.ll:rbt  will  utti  now  injure  thorn  ;  let  them  -n^^ak  fi>r  two  or  three  minutes,  or  erai 
lo!!:r«rr  if  -tron;rly  j  rir»tt-<h  inn;i[;;r  and  niovjn^'  them  occa.-ion."il'iy.  The  remaining  nme- 
duM'd  -all- «if -ilvi.r  nr*:  th::-  th»iPi]L'h!y  removed  J-y  ^«•akinff  in  water  and  pressing  in 
t]f:iiu  hhtXfiTi'j  iiap«r  alN.-maN.ly :  bi;t  if  time  ran  bo  alli.iwe«l.  ^*:'!lkin£r  in  water  alone  will 
havr;  iIm-  i-iT*:f:t  in  T\vi:Ivi:  nr  rw»;nTy-f«)!ir  h-itir-,  aroMpIinj  t«»  the  thickness  of  the  paper.  It 
i-  <:--f'ntiul  to  I  ho  -iK-i-or-  of  the  fixin;.'  pn  <•->•«.  i]i:ii  the  pafior  be  in  the  first  place  thoroo^ 
ly  p«rn«.-trat*'d  hy  tiio  liyjiri-iilj-hiTi;,  and  iho  «^-ii-itive  matter  dis?Jolvcd :  and  next,  thattiw 
hy{i«,-f;Ij,hiie  rii!M[.oiin«l-  be  ••!!'•  rt'ially  romrive'h 

T!.'-  !  ypi.-wijibi*--  nf  -ilvi-r  b.-lr.L'  f-ipri;. -1.  it  ha-.  !••  be  di->«^»ived  out  of  the  paper,  the 

•■   ■■       •    ■■    :■:.:.   .1.-    '.''■.■.-'■■■■:  J'  ■[':.. :-y  :■"■■:  ..■•1  :*  •-■:.:y  -.y  very  li..n:r  cutinned 

■  ■  .:.-..  •;.;:■.:•        :.■.■•.■■!.    '1;.  -V  j!. ■:;..■'..'.:..::;■:■:  i::^  •■•':.•.]' y  .Irij.i.injr  tho  >iirface 

•  -:  *:.■  •■.:  -  ■.'■!•!.  .i  -  ■:•  -:  ■!._■•■  -a-.I  ::'.!•  i  ■v\'*!i  'A-.;:,-r.  j-.-.i'"y  .- 1.  •••»/:  era  les  the  removal  of 
::,i  -i!'  ;  .i-  -1  V.  I..  'I  •'..■  ;::;«T  '■M-i-  :•;  *•/.''/  •''■'.■'.  \\r  uu.y  d.j'enil  n|>on  the  permanence 
ft  ;::•■  {■..•I't-iT.:;  !i. 
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The  science  of  Perspective  is  the  representation  by  geometrical  rules,  upon 
a  plane  surface,  of  objects  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  from  any  point  of 


view. 


Fig.  1. 


All  the  points  of  the  surface  of  a  body 
are  visible  by  means  of  luminous  rays 
proceeding  from  these  points  to  the  eye. 
Thus,  let  the  line  A  B  (fig.  1)  be  placed 
before  the  eye,  C,  the  lines  drawn  from 
the  diflTerent  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  repre- 
sent the  visual  rays  emanating  from  each 
of  these  points.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that,  if  in  the  place  of  a  line  a  plane  or 
carved  surface  is  substituted,  the  result  will  be  a  cone  of  rays. 

Let  A  B  (fig.  2)  be 


a  straight  line,  and  let 
the  globe  of  the  eye  be 
represented  by  a  cir- 
cle, and  its  pupil  by 
the  point  0.  The  ray 
emanating  from  A,  en- 
tering through  C,  will 
proceed  to  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  and  be  de-  ^A' 
picted  at  a.  And  as 
it  follows  that  all  the' 
points  of  A  B  will  send 
rays,  entering  the  eye 


Fig.  2. 


through  C,  the  whole  image  of  A  B  will  be  depicted  on  the  retina  of  the 
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ivfr  ill  a  o^:rvf-d  !:rif-  a  3  t.  CiiCtrive  tLe  line  AB  moved  to  a  greaxer 
t\>'ii:j:*:  fr-jii  rhr  t.vr.  a:*'l  j'lac*.'!  a:  A'  B'.  iLen  tLe  ••f^tic  angle  will  be 
r--'l:i':-r«i,  ari'J  th«-  i::r*x^r  a  Zh  "will  ':..l-  ioas  il*an  before :  and  as  our  visual 
-<!.-ii*:v'i*-  ari.-  in  i«r.'j"»r::":i  r-i  tht.-  ii;aLni::utle  Mt  the  imaire  painted  on  the 
i-ri;.a,  it  iiiav  1...;  C"ii';lii«ic«l  that  ihr  iii-'r*.-  tlistant  an  v»l»icc:  is  tri.»ni  the  eve, 
T';..-  -r.-iuH'.r  tliL*  an:.'!*.-  UL'icr  \vh:i;!i  it  is  seen  becoiiit-s  qjA  c«>nsequentlr 
t;.»-  lar*i;ir,th»;  .-a!:i*-  "V-jvct  is  r«.'ni"VtJ  from  the  eye  the  !».--.-  i:  apf»eare. 

i'l':  -.•rviiti'.n  ha-  n: J *•]«.: red  it  ev;Jt:iit,  that  the  gn-aicri  angle  tinder 
\\'\i\i'}.i  t,\it:  nr  iiiMro  obiccTs  can  be  «!istinctlv  ?een,  i.-?  viie  of  t>0".  If  be- 
!'.v«:i.-:i  t!h.-  itl'j'.-ct  aii'l  thi-  L-yc*  there  be  ihreq'">e«l  a  tran-jiareiit  plane  <>neli 
a-  0!i».-  •■!'  ;.'!a'r-:  //*  /*;,  the  iiiter-ecriun  of  tl:!-?  plane  with  the  viVu:d  ray?  are 
tori]j'-«l  jler.-iM'Ctivc-  »•!'  the  j^^'inta  from  which  the  rays  emanate.  TliUsrf 
i-  ti.'r  j>'r.-j'';«;':ive  «if  A,  h  .if  15,  and  >••  '.'n  '.-f  all  the  inieniiediaTe  pi'inrs; 
but,  a-  twip  jii.iiit.-.  ^htennine  the  k-n^rh  ^f  a  strai;.'!!:  line,  it  fallows  that 
fj  h  i-  the  jH.-r-j»«-c-iv»'  r.f  A  15,  an«l  */'  h'  the  per^]^eetive  of  A  B . 

It  i-  evjileiit  fp'Hi  the  Mi'ure  that  fibjecta  aj'pear  more  y*r  less  great  ac- 
CMnliii"  to  the  anirle  under  which  thev  are  viewed;  and  further,  that  ob- 
jicT-  "f  un<-4niil  -ize  may  a]»iicar  efpial  if  seen  under  the  same  angle. 
I'l.r  t\Y{i\\fth  an'l  itr-  ]fer:-pective  wilfl^e  f«iund  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
AT/. 

Ir  f.llMW-  ub".  tliat  a  lini*  near  the  eye  may  be  viewed  under  an  angle 
i:. ':••:.  L'!*-5i*'r  *!::;:!  ;i  !:::••  •■!'  L-r»-:i*«.r  •liT]!^-l>i..^-  br.t  irh-re  ilistant,  and 
!.•:.'■'■  Ji  I!*: It"  "!■]■<■:  i:.;jy  ;ii.]-.  .-ir  '-.  l-^-  ::irif;l:  Lrv.;iT»-r  TJian  a  similar  <»bject 
«■:'  I;;!::- r  •:';:.•■:  -!■■:.-.  >■'.'•■  .  ■:.':•':'•:■<•.  i::.'-/ui;:y  >ized  oljects  may  ap- 
|..-:i:'  .  ..  .;.!  !':  -■/.-,  ;;::'!  •■■!•-:■■>'  -^>^'  '1  ••'•■•■<■—  i;M»-.|i!ah  :jn«l  >inoe  olijectsare 
I..-:  -■■■::  :=>  :?.rv  m"  iri  .-■r''-:,  I'-.r  ii-.  il^.v  .-ii-i'.-ar  un-K-r  certain  eonditioii&, 
}n-:--.i.r.-';'.  i-  i:i;iv  Im-  «!■  ::!:«-'i  •"'?•••:«  M-irin-f  \\]j:.-]i  at^'pl.*-  the  means  of  rep- 
1'  -.■:.*::. J,  ":i  ai;v  ^;:r:';i«'t.-  v.]i:i:»  vrr.  «'':'U'r:-  -ui-h  :i>  tln-y  ajipear  when  seen 
*;■...,.  ji  MJv.-ii  |H.:!i:  ..f  \it.'.v.  It  i-  i!ivi»lr.l  iiit.i  two  branches,  the  one 
•  •:;!"..■']  l:!.»-iir  jHi'-iMf-:v.-.  ..cciij.yii!!:  JT-e:!' \vi:]i  tlie  delineation  of  tlie  con- 
1..iir-  ..r  Innlii-^.  t!ir  <•;]:, •!•  callr'l  luTlal  p.'i'-iM'ftive,  with  the  gradations  of 
«•■.!. .'-^  |.r..<lii<N.Ml  l,y  •!;-r:iii(;i'.     It  i-  the  f 'rnier  of  these  only,  that  is  pro- 

]H>.-e'l  !i''l'i-  Til  lie  il:-cH-*»-<l. 

The  ])rr-].«-ctIve  ^-t'  n].ji'cT<,  then,  is  (»btaiiied  by  the  intei'soction  of  the 
WW"  v.!-.:rli  (•■•i.aiiatr  tV'-ni  Tlirin  :••  tlie  eye,  by  a  ]»1  an  e  or  other  surface 
IV.  ii'clj  is  calle*]  iln-  j-ictun-^,  ^JTuati"!  l«etween  the  eye  and  the  objects. 

Im-miii  tlie  ex|'laiiati..ii  aii'l  «h-tinitit'n  just  given,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
^!iat  linear  ].ers]'ecJ;vr  i-  in  n-ality  ihe  ]»nibleni  of  constructing  the  section, 
l»v  a  ^iM•tiU.'e  ot'-..iiie  kind,  I't'a  j-yramid  f»f  rays  of  which  the  summit  and 
tlie  hase  are  given.     The  eye  is  the  >ummit,  the  base  may  be  regarded  as 
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the  whole  visible  extent  of  the  object  or  objects  to  be  represented,  and  the 
intersecting  surface  is  the  picture. 

A  good  idea  of  this  will  bo  obtained  by  supposing  the  picture  to  be  a 
transparent  plane,  through  which  the  object  may  be  viewed,  and  on  which 
it  may  be  depicted. 

In  addition  to  the  vertical  and  horizontal  planes  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar in  the  operations  of  projection,  several  auxiliary  planes  are  em- 
ployed in  perspective,  and  particularly  the  four  following : 


Fig.  8. 

1.  Tlie  horizontal  plane  A  B  (fig.  3),  on  which  the  spectator  and  the 
objects  viewed  are  supposed  to  stand,  for  convenience  supposed  perfectly 
level,  is  termed  the  ground  pl<i7w. 

2.  The  plane  M  N,  which  has  been  considered  as  a  transparent  plane 
placed  in  front  of  the  spectator,  on  which  the  objects  are  delineated,  is 
called  the  plane  of  prelection  or  the  plane  of  the  picture.  Tlie  intersec- 
tion M  M  of  the  first  and  second  planes  is  called  the  lino  of  projection,  the 
ground^  or  hose  line  of  the  picture. 

8.  The  plane  E  F  passing  horizontally  through  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
and  cutting  the  plane  of  the  picture  at  right  angles,  is  called  the  horizontal 
plane,  and  its  intersection  at  D  D  with  the  plane  of  the  picture  is  called  the 
horizon  line^  the  horizon  of  the  picture,  or  simply  the  horizon. 

4.  The  plane  S  T  passing  vertically  through  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
and  cutting  each  of  the  other  planes  at  a  right  angle,  is  called  the  central 
plane. 

Point  ofview^  or  point  of  sights  is  the  point  where  the  eye  is  supposed 
to  be  placed  to  view  the  object,  as  at  0,  and  is  the  vertex  of  the 
optic  cone.  Its  projection  on  the  ground  plane  S  is  termed  the  station 
paint. 
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The  projection  of  any  poiot  on  the  ground  plane  is  called  the  bmI  if 
that  point. 

Centre  of  vieio  (commonly,  though  en-oneously,  c&llod  the  point  of 
eight),  is  tlie  point  V  whore  the  central  vertical  line  intersects  the  horixcm 
line  ;.a  lino  drawn  from  thia  point  to  the  eye  would  be  in  every  way  per^ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  pictnre. 

Points  of  dvftantJx,  are  points  on  the  horisontal  line,  as  remote  from 
the  centre  of  view  an  tlie  eye. 

Vanishing  points,  are  points  in  a  picture  to  which  aD  lines  converge 
that  in  the  original  object  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

ParfdM  perfective. — An  object  is  said  to  be  seen  in  parallel  perspec-' 
tivG  when  one  of  its  sideB  ia  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture. 

Angular  pergpeofive. — An  object  is  said  to  be  seen  in  angular  perepcc- 
tive  when  none  of  its  Bides  are  parallel  to  the  picture. 

To  find  tlie  perspective  of  points,  as  the  points  m,  s,  (fig.  4)  in  ilie  ground  ' 


^K  being  1 

^^  of  the 


plane,  the  same  letters  designating  similar  planes  and  points  as  in  fig. 
a.  From  the  point  m.  draw  a  line  to  the  point  of  sight  C,  and  also  to  the 
station  point  S,  at  the  intersection  of  the  line  mS  with  the  base  line  M  S', 
erect  a  pcq>en(Upnlnr  cutting  the  line  m  C,  the  intersection  in'  will  be  the 
perspective  pnijcction  of  the  point  m,  on  the  plane  of  the  picture  M  V. 
The  point  s  being  in  the  central  plane,  its  projection  must  be  in  the  in- 
tersection of  that  plane  by  the  plane  of  the  picture,  as  the  point  s'  the 
intersection  of  the  central  vertical  line  by  tlie  line  «  0.  The  point  v 
being  both  in  the  central  and  horizontal  plane.  Its  projection  in  the  plane 
of  the  picture  ninst  be  in  the  intersection  of  all  three  planes,  or  at  the 
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point  of  view  V.  The  point  h  being  in  the  horizontal  plane,  its  projec- 
tion must  be  in  the  intersection  of  this  plane  with  the  plane  of  the  picture, 
or  the  intersection  hf  oi  the  horizon  line  by  the  line  h  0.  The  points  h 
and  m  being  in  the  same  vertical  line,  the  points  K  and  m'  must  also  be  in 
the  same  vertical  line  in  the  plane  of  the  picture,  and  the  position  of  h' 
might  be  determined  by  the  intersection  of  A  C  by  the  perpendicular  to 
the  base  line  at  its  intersection  by  m  S. 

CJonnect  the  points  hv8m^  and  also  their  projected  perspective  points 
h'  V  «'  fn!j  and  we  find  that  when  an  origincH  line  is  parallel  arperpendio- 
vla/r  to  the  hose  of  thepicturCy  the  perspective  of  that  line  will  also  be  par- 
allel or  perpendicular  to  it. 

Fig  5.  Draw  the  diagonals  M  s  and  m  S',  project  as  in  preceding  fig- 
ure the  points  m  and  s  into  the  plane  of  the  picture,  draw  M  ?w-,  M  S'  and 
S'  m' ;  now  since  m  and  M  are  the  extremities  of  a  line  perpendicular  to 


Flg.fi. 

the  plane  of  the  picture,  the  line  m'  M  must  be  the  projection  of  this  line 
on  the  plane  of  the  picture,  and  if  this  line  be  extended  it  will  pass  tlirough 
V,  which  may  be  demonstrated  of  all  lines  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  picture  ;  hence  the  perspective  direction  of  lines  perpendicula/r  to  the 
picture  is  to  the  centre  of  view. 

If  the  line  wf  S'  be  extended,  it  will  pass  through  the  point  D,  and  if 
M  ^  be  extended  it  will  pass  through  a  point  in  the  line  of  the  horizon  at 
a  distance  from  V  equal  to  V  D ;  by  construction  D  V  has  been  made  equal 
to  Y  C,  and  as  this  demonstration  is  applicable  to  other  similar  lines,  and 
since  ULms^^  is  a  square ;  hence  the  perspectioe  direoUon qfM  Imei. 
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making  an  angle  of  \h'^  with  the  plane  of  the  picture^  is  towards  thejHMt 
of  d**ftan/^e. 

Having  thus  illustrated  the  nilesof  parallel  perspective,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  apply  them  to  the  drawing  of  a  square  and  cube,  Plate  L  The 
tame  letters  are  employed  in  similar  position  as  in  preceding  figures. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  student  should  draw  these  examples 
at  least  three  times  the  size  of  those  in  the  plate. 

Let  A  and  B  (tig  1,;  represent  tlic  plan,  or  situation  upon  the  ground, 
f*{  two  squares,  f»f  which  a  perspective  representation  is  required.  Firet 
draw  the  line  M  M,  which  represents  the  base  line  of  the  picture ;  make  S 
the  station  point  or  place  of  the  observer,  and  draw  lines  or  rays  from  all 
visible  angles  of  the  squares,  to  S  ;  then  draw  the  lines  S  M,  parallel  to  the 
diagonal  lines  of  the  squares.  Xow  draw  M'  M'  parallel  to  M  represent- 
ing the  base  line  of  the  picture  in  elevation;  then  draw  S'  V,  the  vertical 
line  immediately  opposite  the  eye ;  let  the  distance,  S'  V,  be  the  height  of 
the  eye  from  the  gn  »und,  and  draw  D  D  the  horizontal  line ;  V  being  the 
centre  of  view ;  let  full  perpendicular  lines  from  the  angles  a  and  b  of  the 
plan  of  the  square  A,  and  also  from  the  point  r,  where  the  ray  from  the 
angle  e  intersects  the  base  line,  il  M,  and  from  a  and  ft',  where  a  a'  and  }  V 
intersect  the  base  or  ground  line  M'M',  draw  lines  to  the  centre  of  view, 
V;  and  e' where  the  peq)endiculiir  line  from  c  intersects  the  line  J'V, Will 
give  the  apparent  or  ]»er?poclive  widtli  of  the  side  he;  from  <?' draw  a 
line  jKinillol  tn  a'  h\  an<I  tlu'  per-jn-rtivt!  rcpnsentation  of  the  near- 
est Mjiiare  A,  is  complete.  In  nnU-r  to  }»n»ve  the  accuracy  of  this  ]>er- 
tnrniaiice.  it  is  neees>arv  to  trv  if  rlie  diairnnal  line>,  a'  t:\  and  i'  f\  incline 
n-sjK'ctively  to  tlie  pciiit^  nf  distance,  I)  I),  on  tlie  liorizontal  line:  if  so,  it 
is  eorrrrt.  The  s<|uare  ]»  i<  drawn  in  precisdy  the  same  manner,  and  will 
Ik*  ea>ilv  understood  l)v  oli.-i'rvinu:  tin*  example. 

C  ill 

The  i)lans  of  the  two  enl»es  ('  aiid  1 ),  are  the  same  as  the  plans  of  the 
s(|uan-s  A  and  V>.  As  neither  of  the>i'  enhes  apjjcars  to  touch  the  plane 
of  the  i»ietnre  ^[^I,  it  will  he  nece>r*ary  to  imagine  the  sides  Ig^  audita, 
to  he  Continued  until  they  do  ^o ;  now  draw  down  pei'pendicular  lines  from 
where  the  continuations  of  tlie^e  sides  intersect  the  base  line,  and  setoff 
on  them  from  the  Yiv.r  M']\[',  the  height  of  the  cube,  as  1 — 2  which 
is  the  same  as  the  width,  and  complete  tlie  square  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines:  from  all  four  angles  of  this  square  draw  lines  to  the  centre  of  view 
— this  will  give  the  reju-esentation  of  four  lines  at  right  angles  with  the 
picture  carried  on  as  far  as  it  would  be  possible  to  see  them  ;  then  it  only 
remains  to  cut  off  the  re(piired  perspective  widths  of  tlie  cubes  by  the  per- 
pendicular lines  from  the  intersection  of  the  visual  rays  with  the  plane  rf 
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the  picture :   the  completion  of  this  problem  will  be  very  easy,  if  the 
drawing  of  the  squares  is  well  understood. 

In  such  simple  objects  as  these  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  draw  a  plan  ; 
when  one  side  is  parallel  to  the  picture,  and  dimensions  are  known.  In 
fig.  2,  the  same  objects  as  those  in  fig.  1  are  drawn  without  a  plan  thus : — 

Draw  the  ground  line  M  M,  then  the  vertical  line  S'  V,  and  the  horizon- 
tal line  D  D,  at  the  height  of  the  eye ;  making  D  D  the  same  distance  on 
each  side  of  V,  that  the  eye  is  from  the  transparent  plane ;  for  drawing 
the  squares  mark  off  from  S'  to  b\  on  the  ground  line,  tlie  distance  that 
the  square  is  on  one  side  of  the  observer ;  let  V  a'  be  the  length  of  one 
side  of  the  square ;  from  V  and  a'  draw  lines  to  V,  which  represent  the 
sides  of  the  square  carried  on  indefinitely ;  to  cut  off  the  required  per- 
spective width  of  the  side  V  e'  of  the  square,  lay  off  the  width,  a'  h\  from 
b'  to^,  then  draw  from  j[?  to  D  on  the  left,  and  the  point  e'  where  the  line 
D^  intersects  V  V,  will  give  the  apparent  width  required ;  then  draw/*  d 
parallel  to  a'  J',  and  tlie  square  is  complete :  this  may  be  proved  in  the 
same  way  as  in  fig.  1 .  Tlie  further  square  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner,  setting  off  the  distance  between  the  squares  from^  to  j,  and  the 
width  of  the  square  beyond  that,  and  drawing  lines  to  D  as  before: 
some  of  the  lines  in  this  plate  are  not  continued  to  the  ground  line, 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  Proceed  with  the  cubes  by  the  same  rule. 
Let  1,  2,  3,  4,  be  the  size  of  one  side  of  the  cube  if  continued  until  touch- 
ing the  picture  ;  from  these  points  draw  rays  to  V :  from  3  to  ^  set  off  the 
distance  the  cube  is  from  the  picture,  and  from  t  to  r,  the  width  of  the 
cube ;  draw  from  these  points  to  D  on  the  right,  and  their  intersection  of 
the  line  3  V  in  m,  {>,  will  give  the  perspective  width  and  position  of  that 
side  of  the  cube :  draw  lines  perpendicular  to  the  ground  line  from  m  and 
o,  and  lines  parallel  to  4 — 2  from  the  angles  of  the  cube,  Z',  g\  m ;  then 
draw  the  side  n  h\  and  the  cube  is  complete.  The  operation  of  drawing 
the  other  cube  is  similar,  and  easy  to  be  understood. 

From  the  drawing  of  a  square  in  parallel  perspective,  we  deduce  rules 
for  the  construction  of  a  scale  in  perspective.  Let  D  M  M  D,  (fig  6,)  be 
the  plane  of  the  picture,  the  same  letters  of  reference  being  used  as  in 
preceding  figures.  From  S'  lay  off  the  distance  o  S'  equal  to  some  unit 
of  measure,  as  may  be  most  convenient ;  from  o  draw  the  diagonal  to  D 
the  point  of  distance ;  now  draw  1 1'  parallel  to  the  ground  line  M  M, 
again  draw  from  1'  the  diagonal  1'  D,  and  lay  off  the  parallel  2  2',  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  way  with  the  diagonal  %'  D  and  the  parallel  3  3',  and 
extend  the  construction  as  far  as  may  be  neceeeary.  It  is  evident  o  S^  1 1', 
ri2  2^  2^2  88'  are  the  p^nspeeti^^  *  -^  Miml  aqnares,  and 
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tliereforo  o  S',  1 1',  2  2'  3  3',  etc.,  and  S'  1,  1  2,  3  8,  etc.,  aiB  equal  to  each 
other,  and  Umt  il'o  S'  is  set  off  to  represent  any  unit  of  measure,  as  one 
foot,  one  yard,  or  ten  feet,  &c.,  eacli  of  these  Uaes  repreaeote  the  eame  dift- 


tance,  the  one  being  measures  parallel  to  the  base  line,  the  othera  perpen- 
dicular to  it.  In  making  a  perspective  drawing  a  scale  thus  drawn  will  be 
found  very  convenient ;  but  as  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  it  might  inter- 
fere with  tlio  eoustnictiun  lines  of  the  object  to  be  put  in  perspective,  it  is 
better  that  the  scale  be  transferred  to  the  side  of  the  picture  a  M  o,  the  di- 
aj^ounk  to  ]>e  laid  oil'  to  a  iHiint  to  the  right  of  D  equal  to  tlie  point  of 
diritiiJK-e. 

Tlie  RC'iilcs  thiiK  pmjfcted  aro  fi>r  lines  in  the  base  or  j^roimd  plane ;  for 
lines  ]ier[ieiiiii<,-iil!ir  to  tliiri  platio  tlio  I'ullowiiif:  construction  is  to  be  adopl- 
cil ;  1IJI.1T1  any  ]iiiiiit  of  the  bji>-e  liiif  iviiiovcd  from  S',  as  ff  for  ini^tance. 
ci-ett  u  p(.'r])eiuiieiihtr,  nil ;  on  this  line,  lay  ott'  its  many  of  the  units  oS' 
as  may  bt-  ii(n-es<ary :  in  this  exiiiii])!*'  three  liiivo  been  hiid  off,  that  is,  a  i 
=.S  o  y.  I'Vom  ii  and  •}  draw  lines  lo  the  t-eiitre  of  view,  and  extend  the 
imriillelj:  1 1',  3  2',  3  3';  at  the  iiiterseelion  of  these  lines  with  a  V  erect 
perjiciidieiilars.  Tlie  portions  comprehended  between  the  lines  a  V  and  tl 
V  will  he  the  persiH'ctive  rci>n's<'ntatioiis  nt"  llio  line  a  d,  in  planes  at  die- 
tanees  of  ],  -1.  P.,  o  R'  tVoni  the  base  lino,  and  as  ?i,  c.  (1  arc  laid  off  at  i^te^ 
vals  equal  to  i.S',  by  drawinj*  the  lines '-  V  and  J  Y  six  equal  squares  are 
(■(itistnieted.  of  wbieli  the  sides  eorrespoiid  to  the  unit  of  measure,  o  S'. 

ToJ.t.'ni'int'ih,'  I'lrupciih't-  /'nn/'fiiiinif  tnnjjx>ini  inth^  Ground  Plane, 
Tlius  (Wiz.  7).  to  deleniiine  tlic  position  of  the  point  jt,  which  in  plane 
w.mh!  be  six  feel  cli^iant  from  the  plane  of  tlie  picture,  M  M,  and  ten  feet 
from  the  central  plane,  to  the  left. 

Lav  off  fiMiii  S',  to  llie  Icf^  the  distance  a  S',  eqnal  to  eiz  feet  on  the 
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scale  adopted;  draw  the  diagonal  to  the  point  of  distance  D,  on  the  right; 
at  its  intersection  a'  with  the  vertical  line  V  S',  draw  a  parallel  to  M  M 
the  base  line;  lay  oflf  from  S',  S'  h  equal  to  ten  feet,  draw  i  V ;  the  inter- 
section of  this  line  ^5  with  the  parallel  previously  drawn,  will  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  point  required. 


By  a  similar  construction  the  position  of  any  point  in  the  ground  plan 
may  be  determined.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  distances  should  be  ex- 
pressed numerically ;  they  may  be  shown  on  the  plan  and  thence  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  base  line,  and  thrown  into  perspective  by  the  diagonals  and 
parallels.  As  the  intersections  of  the  various  lines  of  the  outlines  of  ob- 
jects are  points,  by  projecting  perspectively  these  points,  aifd  afterwards 
connecting  by  lines,  the  perspective  of  any  plane  surface,  on  the  ground 
plane,  may  be  shown. 

If  the  point  p  were  not  in  the  ground  plane,  but  in  a  position  directly 
above  that  already  assumed,  that  is,  the  distances  from  the  plane  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  central  plane  being  the  same,  but  its  distances  above  the 
ground  plane  were,  say,  five  feet ;  then  at  h  erect  a  perpendicular,  and  lay 
oflf  J)  V  equal  to  five  feet,  connect  V  V,  at  p  erect  another  perpendicular, 
and  its  intersection  p'  with  the  line  V  V  will  be  the  position  of  the  point 
required. 

Or  the  plane  of  the  point  />'  might  be  assumed  as  the  position  of  the 
ground  plane,  M'  M'  becoming  the  base  line,  and  laying  oflF  from  S'',  S^  a" 
and  S'' J' — equal  respectively  to  six  and  ten  feet;  drawing  the  diagonal 
a^D  and  VY  and  the  parallel  as  before,  the  pointy'  will  be  determined. 

To  draw  an  Octagon  in  Parallel  Perspective. — ^Let  A  (fig.  8)  represent 
the  plan  of  an  octagon.  Draw  M  M,  S'  V,  and  D  D,  as  before  ;  from  the 
points  M,  a,  &,  c,  draw  rays  to  V.  Set  oflF  on  M  M  from  c  to  the  right  the 
distances  oe^  cd,  cf^  from  which  draw  diagonals  to  D  on  the  left,  and 

AOtion  with  the  ray  c  V,  draw  parallels  e'  /,  d'  A',  Id  l\  to 
^ints  will  correspond  to  the  angles  on  the  plan.    Kow 
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connect  the  angles  on  the  perspective  view,  in  the  proper  sncceflsion,  and 
the  perspective  projection  ig  conii>lete. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  this  constniction  the  plan  has  been  placed 
forward  of  the  plane  of  the  picture,  contrary  to  the  position  it  should  oc- 
cupy, which  should  be  the  same  relative  position  back  of  this  plane;  bnt 
it  will  be  found  much  simpler  in  construction  than  if  it  were  placed  as  m 
Plato  I.,  and  the  points  were  all  projected  to  the  base  line ;  it  is,  of  coune, 
equally  correct  in  its  perspective  projection. 


£ X---/- /• 


Fi-.  s. 


To  drain  a  Ctrdf  in  PanOhl  P^n^ixci'tve. — Lot  C,  (fig.  S)  represent  the 
]>laii  of  a  circlo,  roinul  wliicli  lot  tlio  s<|Ujiro  necra  be  described,  two  of 
its  sidts  bi'ini!^  ])arallol  to  tlio  Ikiso  lino  .^I  M  ;  draw  diagonals  across  the 
squan',  and  whoro  tlioso  intoivoet  tlio  cireunit'oronce  of  the  circle  draw  the 
linos  J}1'  and  <J<j  parallol  to  the  baso  lino,  and  tlio  linos  on  andjpj^  at  right 
angles  tLoroto.  Draw  also  tlio  linos /7  and  <»  A  at  right  angles  to  each 
otlior  tlinnigli  tlio  contro  (»f  tlio  circlo,  project  the  points  a,  o,  Z,^,  im,  to 
tlio  i)aso  an<l  draw  ravs  to  V;  sot  olf  from  a  to  the  let>  the  distances  a'fl, 
^/V>,  a'i\  a'(J^  a'*\  and  draw  diagonals  to  the  point  of  distance  D  on  the 
right ;  at  tlioir  intorsoction  with  the  line  a'  V  draw  horizontal  lines,  or 
parallols  to  tho  baso,  and  thoro  will  bo  projected  in  pci-spectivo  the  square 
ae cm^wxxSx  all  the  linos  of  parallols  and  pei'pendiciilars ;  connect  the 
intersections   corresponding  to  the  points  c,  7i,  /*,  g^  A,  A,  2|  r,  and  we 
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have  the  perepective  projection  of  the  required  circle,  which  will  he  an 
ellipse. 

To  erect  apon  the  octagonal  baee  A  an  octagonal  pillar  or  tower.  This 
conBtraction  reBolreB  itself  into  eiinplj  constructing  another  octagon  on  an 
upper  plane,  and  connecting  tlie  visible  angles  by  perpendiculars,  or  per- 
pendiculars may  be  erected  at  the  points  M,  a,  h,  c,  and  the  heights  of  the 
tower  l^d  off  upon  them,  and  from  these  extremities  rays  drawn  to  the 
centre  of  view ;  the  intersection  of  these  rays  by  perpendiculars  from  the 
angles  of  the  octagon  beneath  will  determine  the  projection  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  pillar ;  represent  in  tal\  lines  all  visible  oatlines,  and  the 
projection  is  complete. 

In  the  same  manner  a  pillar  may  be  erected  on  the  circnlar  baee.  If 
the  pillars  be  inclined,  the  first  method  of  projecting  the  upper  outline  on 
a  plane  assumed  at  the  height  of  the  pillar,  must  be  adopted. 

To  draw  a  Pyramid  in  Parallel  Perspective. — Let  A  (fig.  9)  be  the 
plan  of  a  pyramid,  the  diagonal  lines  represent  tlie  angles,  and  their  in- 
tersection the  vertex;  project  the  plan  as  in  previous  examples  of  squares. 
Draw  diagonal  lines  fi-om  M  to  },  and  a  to  c,  their  intersection  gives  the 
perspective  centre  of  the  square ;  upon  this  point  raise  a  perpendicular 
line  which  is  the  axis  of  the  pyramid ;  draw  a  perpendicular  line  e  f,  in 


the  centre  of  the  line  Mo,  upon  which  set  up  the  height  of  the  pyramid 
ef;  from/"  draw  a  line  to  V,  and  its  intersection  of  the  axis  of  the  pyramid 
at  d  will  give  the  perspective  height ;  complete  the  figure  by  drawing 
lines  fi-om  d,  the  apex,  to  M,  a,  h,  the  three  visible  angles.  The  other 
two  pyramids  are  drawn  in  a  similar  manner,  by  setting  their  distances 
from  the  plane  of  die  picture  off  from  a,  on  the  ground  line  to  the  right, 
li^gonaU  to  the  point  of  distance  ou  the  lelt. 
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To  draw  a  Cone  in  Pwrallel  PerspefUve. — Let  B  (fig.  9)  represent  the 
plftD  of  a  cone,  apply  the  same  Huts  of  conetrnction  as  to  C  (fig.  8) ;  and 
draw  the  ptrspuctive  view  of  a  circle,  upon  the  perspective  centre  of 
which  draw  a  perpendicular  line,  a,  h  ;  on  the  centre  of  the  line  d  e,  raiee 
a  perpendicular,  npou  which  set  up  the  height  of  the  cone,  from  the 
ground  line  to  c  ;  from  c  draw  a  ray  to  V,  and  tlie  point  where  tlua  line 
intersecta  the  axie  of  the  cone  a  h,  in  2>,  will  give  tlie  perspective  height 
of  tlie  axis;  from  h  draw  lines  toy  and  g,  and  the  figure  is  complete. 

To  draw  the  prism,  C,  which  consists  of  two  triangular  ends  and  three 
rectangular  sides,  jjlaco  tlie  length  of  the  side  a  M  upon  the  ground  line, 
and  draw  lines  to  V ;  mark  off  the  width  of  one  end  from  a  to  the  left  npon 
the  ground  line,  and  draw  to  tlie  point  of  distance  on  the  right,  which 
gives  the  perspective  width,  ad;  find  the  perspective  centre ^  of  the 
Bide  in  the  same  way,  and  from  y  and  d  draw  horizontAl  lines  until  they 
intersect  the  line  from  M  V ;  upon  f  and  g  draw  perpentUcuIars ;  set  np 
the  height  a  J,  of  the  end  of  the  prism,  and  from  h  draw  a  line  to  V.  and 
the  point  where  it  intersecta  fr-,  in  f,  will  give  the  perspective  height  of 
the  end  of  the  figure  ;  fram  c  draw  c  e,  parallel  to  a  M,  from  c  drsiw  c  rf, 
aud  G  a,  and  the  visible  end  is  complete ;  the  other  end  is  dotted  in  to  show 
the  process  only. 

E  is  the  representation  of  a  cylinder,  with  one  end  towards  the  spec- 
tator ;  its  projection  will  be  easily  understood  by  examination. 

To  draw  a  &fuare  and  Cube  in  Angular  Perspective.  Plate  11.  Let 
A  (fig,  1)  be  the  plan  of  the  square,  and  B  the  plan  of  the  cube,  M  M  the 
base  or  ground  line,  and  S  the  station  point.  Draw  M'  M',  and  D  C  par- 
allel to  MM,  the  one  being  the  ground  line  and  the  otlier  Hie  horizon  of 
the  plane  of  the  picture ;  project  the  point  rf  on  M  M  to  tf ,  on  M'  M'.  It 
has  been  shown  in  parallel  perspective  that  the  vanishing  points  of  diago- 
nals of  squares  lie  in  the  points  of  distance ;  if  through  the  station  point 
S,  in  any  of  tlic  preceding  figures,  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  diagonals, 
they  will  intersect  the  base  lines  at  distances  from  the  central  plane  eqnal 
to  the  points  of  distance.  In  like  manner  to  find  the  vanishing  points  of 
lines  in  the  ground  planer,  or  in  planes  parallel  ti>  the  ground  plane,  in- 
clined to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  through  the  station  point  S  draw  lines  par- 
allel to  the  inclined  lines,  and  project  their  intersection  with  the  base  line 
to  the  horizon  of  the  picture ;  thus,  in  the  present  example  draw  S  M,  S  M 
parallel  to  ad,e  h,  and  to  dc,  Kg ;  project  their  intersections  M,  M,  with 
the  base  line  to  D,  D',  the  liorizon  of  the  picture,  and  D,  D',  will  be  the 
vanishing  points  of  all  lines  parallel  toad  and  d  c.  Draw  J'  D  and  i7'  D', 
the  perspective  projection  oi  d  a  will  lie  in  the  former  ol'  these  Hnos  and 
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dc  in  the  latter.  To  determine  the  perspective  position  of  the  points  a 
and  Cy  or  the  length  of  these  lines,  draw  the  rays  a  S  and  e  S,  project  their 
intersection  with  the  base  M  M,  upon  the  lines  oF  D  and  d'  D\  and  their  in- 
tersections a\  d  will  be  the  perspective  projection  of  the  points  a  and  c. 
To  complete  the  projection  of  the  square,  draw  the  lines  al  D'  and  d  D, 
their  intersection  will  be  the  perspective  projection  of  the  point  J,  and  the 
square  is  complete.  To  prove  the  construction,  draw  tlie  ray  h  S  and  pro- 
ject its  intersection  with  the  base  M  M,  and  if  the  construction  be  correct 
it  will  fall  upon  the  point  V, 

As  the  cube  is  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  plane  of  the  picture, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  either  eh  or  g  h^  or  both,  till  they  intersect 
the  base  line  M  M  at  n  and  m  /  drop  perpendiculars  or  project  these  points 
upon  M  M'  at  n'  and  ml  /  on  these  perpendiculars  set  up  the  height  of  the 
cube  mf  o  and  n' «,  draw  the  lines  mf  D',  o'  D'  and  ti'  D,  «  D ;  connect  the 
intersections  h'  and  h'^ ;  draw  the  rays  S  e  and  S  g,  and  project  their  inter- 
sections with  M  M,  to  /  d  /  draw  the  lines  e'^  J)'  and  5^'  D ;  if  the  construction 
be  correct,  the  projection  of  the  intersection  of  the  ray  Sy  with  the  base 
will  fall  upon/*,  and  of  the  ray  S  h  will  fall  upon  A"'  and  h\ 

To  Solve  the  Same  Problem,  hy  a  Different  Construction, — Let  A  and 
B,  (fig.  1,)  be  as  before  the  plans  of  the  square  and  of  the  cube ;  to  pro- 
ject them  perspectively  on  the  plane  of  the  picture  MD  D'M,  (fig.  2). 

From  the  point  M  and  M,  (fig.  1,)  set  off  distances  equal  to  M  S,  M  S, 
tojp  and^'  /  project  these  points  upon  D  D'  fig.  2,  the  point  j[?,  fig  2,  will  be 
that  from  which  any  number  of  parts  may  be  laid  off  on  lines  vanishing  in 
D';  the  point  jp  will  be  the  corresponding  point  for  lines  vanishing  in  D. 
These  points  may  be  called  the  points  of  division.  In  parallel  perspec- 
tive the  points  of  distance  were  the  points  of  division,  tlie  one  for  the 
other.  To  illustrate  their  application  in  the  present  example,  project  the 
point  t?,  (fig.  1,)  to  d'  (fig.  2,)  draw  d'  D  and  d'  D',  from  d'  on  either  lay 
off  a  distance  d'  ^,  d'  k  equal  to  the  side  of  the  square  a  d.  Now  since  jp 
is  the  division  point  of  lines  vanishing  in  D  from  i,  draw  the  line  ip^  and 
its  intersection  with  d'  D  cuts  off  a  line  dJ  a'  equal  perspectively  to  the 
line  d^ i  or  ad  measured  on  the  base  line.  Again  since ^'  is  the  division 
point  of  lines  vanishing  in  D',  the  line  hp*  cuts  off  on  d'  D',  a  line  d^  d  equal 
perspectively  to  the  line  d'  k^  or  ad  measured  on  the  base :  having  a'  d'  c, 
the  square  is  completed  by  drawing  the  lines  d  V  towards  D,  and  a'  b' 
towards  D\ 

To  construct  the  cube,  project  the  point  w,  (fig.  1,)  to  m',  (fig.  2) ;  lay 
off  on  the  perpendicular  forming  the  projection,  the  height  m'  0'  of  the 
cube ;  draw  the  lines  ml  D'  and  0'  D^  .Lay  off  the  diBtanoe  m'  r  equal  to 
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m  h,  {fig.  1,}  and  draw  the  line  i'p',  Ite  intersection  with  m'  W  wiU  cut  off 
m'  A',  equal  to  m  h,  (tig.  1,)  and  eetablieli  the  augle  A  of  the  cube.  From 
r  lay  off  •/•«,  equal  to  hg,  (tig.  1,)  draw  8p\  and  its  intersection  with  m'D' 
eetabhshes  the  angle  ^.  From  h'  draw  a  line  vaniehing  in  D.  Througb 
h'  extend  a  hue  p  h'  to  ty  from  t  lay  ofl"  to  the  left  t  o,  equal  to  the  side  of 
the  cuLo  A  c  y  draw  a^,  and  ite  interecction  with  the  line  A'  D,  establishes 
a  thii-d  point  e  of  tlie  cube.  Upon  tlicso  points  A'  ^  e'  erect  perpeudica- 
larB ;  those  upon  h'  and  g'  will,  by  their  intersection  with  o'  D,  determine 
h'  g".  Draw  A"  D',  its  intersection  with  the  perpendicular  at  o  determines 
e°.     Draw  i/  D'  and  e*  D  to  their  intersection,  and  the  cube  is  complete. 

To  Draw  tha  Per»pe<:tive  Projection  of  an  Octfigonai  Pillar  in  Angu- 
lar Per»peclive.—F\ato  IH.  Let  A,  (fig.  1,)  be  the  plan  of  the  pQlar.  En- 
close it  by  asquare.  Let  M  M  be  the  base  line,  and  8  the  station  point ;  de- 
termine tlie  position  of  the  vanishing  points  for  the  sides  of  the  square  as  in 
PlatL'  II.,  and  project  tlie  square  upon  tho  plane  of  the  picture  M  D  D'  M' 
by  either  of  the  metliods  already  explained.  These  lines  of  construction  are 
omitted,  as  on  the  necessarily  small  diagrams  Uiey  would  confuse  the  stn- 
deut ;  hut  in  drawing  these  examples  to  tlie  scale  recommended,  they  might 
be  retained.  From  the  angles  of  the  octagon  visible  to  the  spectator 
draw  rays  to  the  station  point  S  project  their  intersection  with  tlie  base 
line  MM,  to  the  poi-spective  square,  (fio;.  9,)  which  will  thus  determine  on 
the  sides  of  the  square  the  positions  of  the  points  a',  b',  c',  d',  e',  correspond- 
ing to  the  visible  angles  of  the  octagon  ;  connect  these  points  by  lines.  To 
construct  the  pillar  upon  tliis  base,  upon  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from 
the  corner/"  of  the  square  upon  M  M'  aty  set  off  the  height  of  the  pillar ; 
from  this  pointy  draw  lines  to  the  vanishing  points  D,  D',  and  construct 
three  sides  of  an  upper  sqnare  similar  to  the  lower  one.  Tlie  lines  of  this 
square  will  determine  the  length  of  the  sides  of  the  tower,  which  are  the 
perpendiculars  let  fall  upon  a'  h'  c'  d'  e'. 

To  Cotuttruct  a  Circular  Pillar  in  Angular  Persj>ective. — Plate  III, 
Let  B,  (fig,  1,)  be  tlie  plan  of  tlie  base ;  enclose  it  with  a  square  whose  sides 
are  parallel  respectively  to  S  M  and  S  M ;  project  this  square  upon  the  plane 
of  the  picture,  (fig.  2,)  divide  the  plan  into  four  equal  squares  by  lines  par- 
allel to  the  sides ;  draw  rays  through  the  points  A  and  i,  and  project  their 
intersection  with  M  M  upon  the  perspective  square.  From  the  points  A'  and 
i'  thus  formed,  draw  lines  to  vanisliing  points  D'  and  D,  and  the  perspec- 
tive fiquare  in  riivided  similarly  to  the  original,  and  there  are  four  points  of 
the  circle  established:  through  these  draw  the  perspective  of  the  circle, 
By  the  division  of  the  base  into  smaller  squares  more  points  of  the  curve 
might  be  determined,  but  for  the  present  purpose  they  are  unnecessairy. 
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To  determine  the  outline  of  the  pillar,  draw  from  S  rays  tangent  to  the 
sides  of  the  plan  at  k  and  i^  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  their  intei*sec- 
tion  with  M  M  will  be  the  outline  of  the  cylinder.  To  cut  them  off  to  the 
proper  height,  and  to  determine  tlie  top  of  the  cylinder,  upon  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  upon  %  set  off  the  height  of  the  cylinder  V  T,  and  upon  this 
plane  project  the  square  as  before,  and  draw  in  through  the  points  thus 
determined  the  outline  of  the  curve.  As  a  still  further  elucidation  of  the 
principle  of  projection,  an  enlarged  cap  is  represented  on  the  pillar,  of 
which  the  circumscribing  circle  (fig.  1,)  is  the  plan.  In  this  by  extending 
the  central  lines  of  tlie  square,  both  in  plan  and  perspective,  we  are  en- 
abled to  project  readily  eight  points  im  the  larger  circle  through  which 
the  curve  may  be  drawn. 

To  Draw  an  Octagonal  Pyramid  m  AnffiUar  Perspective. — ^Plate  IH. 
Lety*,  (fig.  1,)  be  the  base  of  the  pyramid;  project  upon  the  plane  of  the 
picture,  (fig.  3,)  the  visible  angles  of  the  base,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pillar. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  plan  draw  a  line  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  and 
intersecting  MM  at  m /  from  this  point  let  fall  a  pei-pendicular  to  m'  on 
M  M',  (fig.  3,) ;  on  this  perpendicular  set  off  the  height  of  the  pyramid  m' 
0  from  7fi'  and  draw  lines  to  D'.  From  the  centre  of  the  plan  draw  a  ray 
to  S,  and  project  its  intersection  with  M  M,  upon  the  line  o  D\  its  intersec- 
tion o'  with  this  line  will  be  the  apex  of  the  pyramid :  from  this  point 
draw  lines  to  the  angles  of  the  base  already  projected,  and  the  pyramid  is 
complete. 

To  Draw  a  Cone  in  Angular  Perspective. — ^Plate  HE.  Let  the  inner 
circle  B,  (fig.  1,)  be  the  base  of  the  cone  project  its  visible  outline  to  fig. 
3,  as  in  case  of  the  cylinder.  To  determine  its  height  extend  one  of  the 
diameters  of  the  plan  to  the  base  lino  at^/  from  this  point  let  fall  a  per- 
pendicular to^'  on  M  M',  and  set  off  upon  it  j?'  ^,  the  height  of  the  cone ; 
fromjp'  and  g  draw  lines  to  the  vanishing  point  D'.  From  the  centre  of 
the  plan,  (fig.  1,)  draw  rays  to  S,  and  project  its  intersection  with  M  M, 
upon  r'  on  the  line  g  D',  and  r'  will  be  the  apex  of  tlie  cone :  connect  the 
apex  with  the  extremities  of  the  perspective  of  the  base, and  the  projec- 
tion of  the  cone  is  complete. 

To  Draw  the  Eleoa;tion  of  a  Building  in  Angular  Perspective. — ^Plate 
IV.  For  example,  take  the  school-house,  Plate  XXIX.  of  architecture. 
Plot  so  much  of  the  plan  of  the  building  at  it  as  may  be  seen  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  spectator  at  S.  Draw  a  base  line,  and  through  the  station 
point  draw  parallels  to  the  sides  of  the  building  cutting  the  base  as  at  M 
M :  draw  M  M'  for  a  base,  and  D  D'  for  the  horizontal  line  of  the  picture. 
Project  M  and  M  to  D  and  jy^  for  thfi  ^^"laliinir  points,  the  one  of  the 
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lini's  parallel  to  a  c,  ths  other  to  ab;  extend  a  c,  ah;  project  d,c,lo 
d',  (■',  and  oo  d'  d  sot  off  the  height  of  the  eaves  df  o,  imd  of  the  ri*ige  d 
n;  ft-oiii  d',  wand  n  draw  lines  to  D',  and  from  e  to  D,  dniw  mys  fr<m\  e 
and  h  to  8',  and  project  their  intersection  with  the  base  to  the  vanishiug 
lines  just  dritwii.  To  find  the  perspective  of  the  ridge  draw  a  ray  from 
the  centre  of  a  b,  and  project  its  intersection  with  the  base  to  r  cm  the  line 
n  D',  tile  point  is  tlie  apex  of  the  gable,  the  line  r  D  will  be  the  pergpective 
of  the  ridge;  to  deternaine  its  length  erect  a  perpendicular  at  tlic  intersec- 
tion of  t  C  and  »  D,  draw  the  sloping  lines  of  the  roof,  and  the  ontUne  of 
tlio  hmlding  is  complete.  The  filling  in  of  the  details  will  be  readily  under- 
stood ;  it  will  only  be  necessaiy  to  keep  in  mind,  that  all  lines  parallel  to 
a  b  rauBt  meet  in  D',  those  to  a  c  in  D :  all  measures  laid  off  on  any  lines 
of  the  plan  must  be  connected  with  the  point  of  sight  S,  and  their  intei^ 
sections  with  the  base  projected.  All  vertical  heights  must  be  laid  off  on 
the  lino  d'  d,  and  referred  to  tlie  proper  position  by  lines  to  D  or  D',  as  tba  ■ 
caee  may  be.  1 

As  an  example  o{  the  otlier  method  of  constmcting  this  same  problem,   ' 
let  the  sdiolar  lay  off  to  tho  double  of  the  present  scale  the  plane  of  the 
picture  M  D  B'  M',  and  the  division  points j>'  and^,  and  without  drawing 
plan  or  elevation  take  the  dimensions  from  Plato  XXIX,  of  architecture. 

T"  Drmc  an  Arrhfd  Brul<jf  in  Anr/uhjr  Pcr,-pMir<:—l^\viiQ.  Y.  Let 
A  and  B,  (fig.  1,)  be  tho  plans  of  the  piers;  on  the  line  ah,  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  bridge,  lay  down  the  curve  of  the  arch  as  it  would  appear  in  eleva- 
tion, in  this  example  an  eUijJse.  Divide  the  width  of  the  arch  as  at  b.  c. 
d.  e.f.  g.  h.,  carry  up  lines  perpendicular  to  i  A  until  they  intersect  the 
curve  of  the  arch,  and  through  these  points,  draw  lines  parallel  to  £  A  as  ^ 
I.  VI. ;  let  or  he  the  height  of  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  above  the  spring  of 
the  arch,  llirough  the  station  point  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  side  a  h 
and  end  a  a  of  the  bridge,  till  they  intersect  the  assumed  base  line  MM: 
project  tlieso  intersections  to  the  horizon  line  of  the  picture  for  the  vanish- 
ing points  D,  D' of  perspective  lines  parallel  to  a  A  and  «  a.  Let  fall  a 
perpendicular  from  a  to  a',  and  on  this  perjiendicular  set  off  from  a'  the 
heights  «^,  si,  sm,  tindst;  from  a'  and  /  draw  lines  to  D  and  D',  and  from 
the  points  m',  I',  k'  to  D'.  Draw  rays  from  the  points  a.  b.  <:  d.  e.f.  g.  h. 
to  the  station  point  S,  and  project  their  intersection  with  the  base  lines  to 
the  perspective  line  a'  D'  as  in  previous  examples :  the  intersection  of  the 
lines  h'  D',  V  D',  m'  D'  by  the  perpendiculars  thus  projected,  will  establish 
the  points  of  the  curve  of  the  arch  on  the  side  nearest  tlie  spectator.  To 
determine  the  position  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  arch,  from  a',  tlie  per- 
spective width  of  the  bridge,  draw  a'  D',  and  from  h'  draw  lines  toDj,. 
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the  line  K p'  will  be  the  perspective  width  of  the  pier ;  draw  Tc'  D ;  and  from 
i",  h"  D ;  from  g"  the  intersection  of  tlie  curve  of  the  arch  by  the  perpen- 
dicular to  y\  draw  (f  D,  the  intersection  with  ¥  D'  will  be  one  point  in 
the  curve  of  the  arch  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge :  in  the  same  way, 
from  any  point  in  the  nearer  arc  draw  lines  to  D,  and  the  intersection 
with  lines  in  the  same  planes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge,  will  fur- 
nish points  for  the  further  arch :  all  bcljw  the  first  only  will  be  visible  to 
the  spectator. 

To  Draw  in  Parallel  Perspective  the  Interior  of  a  Room. — Plate  V. 
We  propose  to  construct  this  by  scale  without  laying  down  the  ])lan. 
Draw  the  horizon  line  D  Y  Y)\  and  the  base  M  M',  making  D  and  D'  the 
point  of  distance.  Let  the  room  be  20  feet  wide,  14  feet  high,  and  12  feet 
deep ;  on  the  base  M  M',  lay  off  the  rectangle  of  the  sectiou  in  our  figure 
on  a  scale  of  S  feet  to  the  inch,  20  feet  x  14  feet.  From  the  four  cornei-s 
draw  lines  to  the  centre  ot  view  V ;  from  S'  lay  off  to  tlie  right  or  left  on 
M  M'  12  feet,  and  through  this  point  draw  lines  to  I)'  or  T)  jis  the  case  may 
be :  through  the  point  of  intersection  a  of  this  line  wi  S'  V  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  M  M' ;  at  the  intersections  of  this  line  with  M  V  and  M'  V  erect 
a  perpendicular,  tutting  the  vanislung  lines  of  the  \\\  »er  angle  of  the 
room  at  d  and  e  /  connect  de  and  the  perspective  of  the  room  is  conii)lete. 
To  draw  the  aperture  for  a  door  or  window  on  the  side,  measure  oft*  from 
S'  the  distance  of  the  near  side  from  the  plane  of  the  picture,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  the  width  of  the  ai)erture ;  from  these  two  jxiints  draw  lines  to 
the  proper  point  of  distance,  and  at  their  intersecti<m  with  S'  \^  draw  i)ar- 
allels  to  M  M',  cutting  the  lower  angles  of  the  room,  and  erect  perpcMidic- 
ulars,  the  height  of  which  will  be  determined  by  a  line  drawn  from^/*,  the* 
height  of  the  window  above  the  floor  measured  on  ^I  D.  Should  the  win- 
dow be  recessed,  the  farther  jamb  will  be  visil)le  ;  extend  the  farther  ]>ar- 
allel  to  M  M',  and  cut  it  by  a  line  gY,  M  ^  being  the  depth  of  the  recess, 
the  rest  of  the  construction  may  be  easily  understood  by  inspection  of  the 
figure.  At  the  extremity  of  the  apartment  a  door  is  representtMl  half  open, 
hence  as  the  plane  of  the  door  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  picture, 
the  top  and  bottom  lines  will  meet  in  the  point  of  view  ;  if  the  door  were 
open  at  an  angle  of  45°,  these  lines  would  meet  in  the  i)oints  of  distance ; 
if  at  any  other  angle,  the  vanishing  points  would  have  to  be  detenniuiMl 
by  constructing  a  plan,  drawing  a  line  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  door 
through  the  station  point,  and  ])rojecting  it  upon  the  horizon  line.  Tlie 
chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room  is  placed  diagonally,  and  the  table  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  picture ;  their  projection  is  simple. 

To  Draw  in  Perspective  a  Flight  of  Stairs. — ^Plate  VI.    Lay  off  the 
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base  line,  liorizon,  centre  of  view,  aud  point  of  dielance  of  the  pictnre, 
construct  the  solid  ahc  d,  efg  k,  containing  the  stairs,  and  in  the  reqinied 
position  in  t)je  plane  of  the  picture,  divide  the  rise  a  o  into  equal  parts  ac^ 
cording  to  tlie  uumber  of  stairs,  four  for  instance;  divide  penspectivelj  the 
line  a  h  into  the  same  number  of  parts ;  at  the  points  of  division  of  this 
latter  erect  j>erpendieularB,  and  through  the  former  draw  lines  to  the  cen- 
tre of  vinw  ;  one  will  form  the  rise  and  the  other  the  tread  of  the  steps. 
From  the  top  of  the  flret  step  to  the  top  of  tlie  upper  continue  a  line  a  rf, 
till  it  meets  the  perpendicular  S'  V  prolonged  in  vy  this  line  will  be  the 
inclination  or  pitch  of  the  stair ;  if  through  the  top  of  the  step  at  the  other 
extremity  a  similar  line  be  drawn,  it  will  meet  the  central  iierpcndicuhr 
at  the  same  ]X)int  v,  and  will  define  the  length  of  the  lines  of  nosing  of 
the  Bleps,  and  the  other  lines  may  be  completed.  Ah  the  pitch  lines  of  both 
sides  of  the  stairs  meet  the  centra!  vortical  in  the  same  point,  in  like  man- 
ner V  will  be  the  vanisliing  point  of  all  lines  having  a  similar  inclination 
to  the  piano  of  the  picture,  Tlie  projection  of  the  other  flight  of  slahs 
will  be  easily  understood  from  the  lines  of  construction  perpendicular  Hi 
the  base  line  or  parallel  theretii,  lying  in  planes. 

To  Find  the  HepHim  of  Of^ects  in  the  Fater.— Plate  X\.  Let  B  be 
H  cube  suspended  above  the  water ;  we  find  the  reBoction  of  tlie  point  a, 
but  letting  fall  a  perpendicidar  from  it,  aTid  setting  off  llic  distance  a'  w 
below  the  plane  of  the  water  equal  to  the  line  aw  above  this  line ;  the  line 
v:J^  will  also  he  equal  to  tlie  line  wf;  find  in  the  same  way  the  points  V 
and  e',  through  these  points  construct  pcrspectively  a  cube  in  this  lower 
jilune,  and  we  have  the  reflection  of  the  cube  above. 

To  find  the  reflection  of  the  square  pillar  D  removed  from  the  shore : 
suppose  the  plane  of  tlie  water  extended  beneath  the  pillar,  and  proceed 
as  in  the  previous  example. 

It  will  be  observed  that  tliose  lines  of  an  object  which  meet  in  the  cen- 
tre of  view  V,  in  the  original ;  their  corresponding  reflected  lines  will  con- 
verge to  the  same  point.  If  the  originals  converge  to  the  points  of  distance. 
tlie  reflected  ones  will  do  the  same.  To  find  tlie  reflection  of  any  inclined 
line,  find  the  reflection  of  the  rectangle  of  which  it  is  the  diagonal,  if  tlie 
]>lane  of  the  rectangle  is  perpendicular  to  tlie  plane  of  the  picture  ;  if  the 
line  is  inclined  in  both  directions  enclose  it  in  a  parallel  op  ided  and  project 
tlie  reflection  of  the  solid. 

To  find  the  Perspective  Projection  of  Shadows. — Plate  VII.  Let  the 
construction  points  and  lines  of  the  picture  be  plotted.  Let  A  be  the  per- 
spective projection  of  a  cube  placed  against  another  block,  of  which  the 
face  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  tlie  picture :  to  find  the  shadow  upon  the 
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block  and  upon  the  ground  plane,  supposing  the  light  to  come  into  the 
picture  from  tlie  upper  left-hand  comer  and  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Since  the 
angle  of  light  is  the  diagonal  of  a  cube,  construct  another  cube  similar  to 
A,  and  adjacent  to  the  face  d  c  g ;  draw  the  diagonal  J  A,  it  will  be  the 
direction  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  k  will  bo  the  shadow  of  J;  connectyi 
and  ck^fk  must  be  the  shadow  of  the  line  hf^  and  ckoi  h  c ;  the  one 
upon  the  horizontal  plane  and  the  other  in  a  vertical  one :  the  former  will 
have  its  direction,  being  a  diagonal,  toward  the  point  of  distance  D',  the 
other  being  a  diagonal  in  a  plane,  parallel  to  that  of  the  picture,  will  be 
always  projected  upon  this  plane  in  a  parallel  direction. 

Let  B  be  a  cube  similar  to  A ;  to  find  its  projection  upon  a  horizontal 
plane,  the  shadow  of  the  point  V  may  be  determined  as  in  the  preceding 
example,  but  the  shadow  of  the  point  c\  instead  of  falling  upon  a  plane 
parallel  to  tlie  picture,  falls  upon  a  horizontal  one ;  its  position  must  bo  de- 
termined as  we  did  before  by  h.  Construct  the  cube  and  draw  tlio  diag- 
onal c'l;  in  the  same  way  determine  the  point  7/i'  the  shadow  of  df  ;  con- 
nect ck'  Imn^  and  we  have  the  shadow  of  the  cube  in  perspective  on  a 
horizontal  plane. 

On  examination  of  these  projected  shadows,  it  will  be  found  that  as  tlie 
rays  of  light  fall  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  diagonal  of  the  cube,  the 
vanishing  point  of  these  rays  will  be  in  one  point  V  on  the  line  D'  M' 
prolonged,  at  a  distance  below  D'  equal  V  D' ;  and  since  the  shadows  of 
vertical  lines  upon  a  horizontal  plane  are  always  directed  towards  the  point 
of  sight,  the  extent  of  the  sliadow  of  a  vertical  line  may  be  determined 
by  the  intersection  of  the  shadow  of  the  ground  point  of  the  line  by  the 
line  of  light,  from  the  other  extremity.  Tims,  the  point  ^,  cube  A,  is  the 
intersection  of/*  D'  by  h  V ;  the  points  k^  Z,  m  are  the  intersections  of  c  D', 
0  D',  7i'  D'  by  h'  V,  &  V'by  d  V.'  Similariy  on  planes  ])arallel  to  that  of  the 
picture,  Zr,  cube  A  is  intersection  of  the  diagonal  c  k^  by  the  ray  of  light  h  V\ 

Applying  this  rule  to  the  frame  C,  from  r, «,  j9,  draw  lines  to  D'  from  /, 
€'jj>\  draw  rays  to  V;  their  intersections  define  the  outline  of  the  shadow  of 
the  post.  To  draw  the  shadow  of  the  projection,  the  shadow  upon  the  post 
from  t  will  follow  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  c  k.  Project  u  and  v  upon 
the  ground  plane  at  u'  and  v'y  from  t'  u'  v'  and  j9  draw  lines  to  D';  from  tj 
u^  Vy  w  and  x  draw  rays  to  V^,  and  the  intersection  of  these  lines  with  their 
corresponding  lines  from  their  bases  will  give  the  outline  required ;  as  v  and  w 
are  on  the  same  perpendicular,  their  rays  will  intersect  the  same  line  v'  Y\ 

With  reference  to  the  intensity  of  "  shade  and  shadow  "  and  the  neces- 
sary manipulation  to  produce  the  required  effect,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  on  this  subject 


w*  pcsspEcnrs  uRXwaa. 

Id  treating  of  Perspective  it  has  been  cooaidered  not  in  an  artistic 
point,  as  enabling  a  person  to  draw  from  nature,  but  rather  ae  u  u&cfnl  art  to   ! 
lUwitit  tiio  aruliitcct  or  engineer  to  complete  bis  dceigns,  hj  ezbibiting  them    J 
in  a  view  such  as  they  would  have  to  the  eje  of  a  epectaior  when  con- 
Blrucf^.'d.     In  our  examples,  owing  to  size  of  the  page,  we  hare  been  limit- 
ed in  thu  Bcale  of  tlie  figures,  and  in  the  distance  of  the  point  of  view,  or 
difitsnco  of  the  eje  from  tlie  plane  of  the  picture,  and  as  it  was  nniinportant   ] 
to  ttic  mathematical  denionstnition,  few  of  the  figures  eictend  above  the 
line  of  the  horizon.     In  these  particular  points  it  ia  nnnece-ssarr  that  the 
examples  should  bo  copied.    The  most  agreeable  perepective  rcpresenta-    ( 
tions  are  generally  considered  to  be  produced  by  fixing  the  angle  (tf  viaou    ' 
M  S  M',  at  from  45  to  50",   and  the  distance  of  the  horizon  above  tha   ' 
ground  line  at  about  onc-thii-d  the  height  of  the  picture, 

LitieftT  perspective  is  more  adapted  to  the  representation  of  ediScee, 
bridges,  interiors,  Ac,  than  to  that  of  macliinerj- ;  it  belongB,  tbereforfi,    j 
rather  to  tlie  architect  tlian  to  the  engineer  or  the  mechanic ;  for  the  por 
poaes  of  the  latter  we  would  recommend  Isometrical  Perspective,  oniting 
accuracy  of  meaaiirea  with  graphic  perspective  representation. 
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ISOMETRICAL  DRAWING. 


Fi-r.  1. 


Pbofessor  Farish,  of  Cambridge,  has  given  the  term  Isometrical  Per- 
spective to  a  particular  projection  which  represents  a  cube,  as  in  fig.  1. 
The  words  imply  that  the  measure  of  the  representations  of  the  lines 
forming  the  sides  of  each  face  are  equal. 

The  ])rinciple  of  isometric  representation  con- 
sists in  selecting  for  the  plane  of  the  projection, 
one  equally  inclined  to  three  principal  axes,  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  all  straight  lines 
coincident  with  or  parallel  to  these  axes,  are  di'awn 
in  projection  to  the  same  scale.  Tlie  axes  are 
called  isometric  axes,  and  all  lines  parallel  to  them 
are  called  isometric  lines.  Tlie  planes  containing 
Uie  isometric  axes  are  isometric  planes ;  the  point 
in  the  object  projected,  assumed  as  the  origin  of  the  axes,  is  called  the  reg- 
ulating point. 

To  draw  the  isometrical  projection  of  a  cube,  (fig.  2,)  draw  the  hori- 
zontal line  A  B  indefinitely  ;  at  the  point  D  erect  the  perpendicular  D  C, 
equal  to  one  side  of  the  cube  required ;  through  D  draw  the  line  D  h  and 
Dy  to  the  right  and  left,  making  fT>  B  and  J  D  A  each  equal  an  angle  of 
30^  Consequently  the  angles  F  Dy  and  F  D  5  are  each  equal  to  60°. 
Make  D  h  and  D/*  each  equal  to  the  side  of  the  cube,  and  at  h  and/*  erect 
peq^endiculars,  making  J «  and  y* <?  each  equal  to  the  side  of  the  cube; 
connect  F  a  and  F  e  and  draw  e  g  parallel  to  a  F,  and  a  g  parallel  to  F  e^ 
and  we  obtain  the  j)rojection  of  the  cube. 

If  from  the  point  F,  with  a  radius  F  D,  a  circle  be  described,  and  com- 
mencing at  the  point  D  radii  be  laid  ofi"  around  the  circumference,  forming 
a  regular  inscribed  hexaeon,  and  tho  points  D  a  ^  be  connected  with  the 
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centre  of  the  circle  F,  we  Imve  an  isometrical  representation  t^  a  cube. 
The  point  D  is  called  tlie  regulating  point 

11"  a  cube  be  projected  according  to  the  principlea  of  iaometxical  pe^ 
Hpeclive,  iu  a  similar  manner  as  we  have  constructed  ono  according  lo  lie 
rules  of  linear  perspective,  the  lengtli  of  the  iBomotrical  lines  would  bo  to 
tho  original  lines  aa  .8164  to  1,  but  since  the  value  of  isomotrical  perspec- 
tive as  a  practical  art  lies  in  the  applicability  of  common  and  known 
scales  to  the  isometric  lines,  in  our  coiistmctionB  we  have  not  thon^t  it 
neccasarj'  to  exemplify  the  principles  of  tSe  projection,  but  have  drawn  onr 
figures  without  any  reference  to  what  would  be  the  comparative  size  of  the 
original  and  of  the  projection,  transferring  measures  directly  from  plans  and 
elevations  in  orthographic  projections,  to  those  in  isometry.  It  will  beob- 
eerved  that  the  isometric  scale  adopted  applies  only  to  isometric  lines,  u 
F  D,  Frt  and  Fa  or  lines  parallel  thereto;  the  diagfinals  which  are  abao- 
Intely  ei^aal  to  each  other,  and  longer  than  tlic  sides  of  the  cube,  aru  thfl 
one  lesi^,the  other  greater ;  the  minor  axis  being  unity,  tho  isometrical  lines 
and  tho  major  axis  are  to  each  other  as,    1.   y'2.   f'3. 

Fndei-Btanding  the  isometrical  projection  of  a  cube,  any  eurface  or 
solid  may  be  similarly  constructed,  since  it  is  easy  to  snppoee  a  cube  anffi- 
ciuntly  large  to  contain  within  it  the  whole  of  the  model  intended  t<>  be 
repreeented,  luid  as  hcroaftcr  will  be  farther  illiiKiratcd,  the  position  of  any 
poiut  on  or  within  the  cube,  the  direction  of  any  line  or  the  inclination  of 
any  plane  to  which  it  may  be  cut,  can  be  easily  ascertained  and  repre- 
sented. 

In  figs,  1  and  2  one  face  of  the 
cube  api)ears  horizontal,  and  the 
other  two  faces  a])])ear  vertical.  If 
now  the  figures  be  invertiM,  that 
which  before  ap]>eared  to  be  the  top 
of  the  object,  will  now  appear  to 
be  its  under  side. 

Tlie  angle  of  the  cube  formed 
by  the  three  radii  meeting  in  the 
centre  of  the  hexagon,  may  be 
made  to  appear  either  an  internal  nr 
external  angle ;  in  the  one  cft?e  the 
faces  representing  the  interior,  and 
•^B'^  in  the  other  the  exterior  of  a  cube. 

Figs.  3,  4,  5,  illustrate  the  application  of  isometrical  drawing  to  simple 
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combinations  of  the  cube  and  parallelopipedon.    The  mode  of  conatniction 


Ftgfc  8,4,11. 

of  these  figures  will  be  easily  understood  by  inspection,  as  they  contain  no 
lines  except  ieometrical  ones. 

To  draw  Angles  to  the  Boundary  Lines  of  a7i  Ieometrical  Cube. 


Flg.«.T. 

Draw  a  square  C  (fig.  6,)  whose  sides  are  equal  to  those  of  the  isome- 
trical  cube  A,  and  from  any  of  its  angles  dcacribe  a  quadrant,  which  di- 
vide into  90°,  and  draw  radii  through  the  divbtons  meeting  the  sides  of 
the  square.  Tlieae  will  then  form  a  scale  to  be  applied  to  the  faces  of  the 
cube ;  thus  on  D  E,  or  any  other,  by  making  the  same  divisions  along  their 
respective  edges. 

Ab  the  figure  has  twelve  isometrical  sides,  and  the  scale  of  tangents 
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may  te  applied  two  ways  to  each,  it  can  be  applied  therefore  twonty-S 
ways  ill  all.     We  lliue  have  a  simple  means  of  drawing,  on  the  isometrical 
faces  of  the  cube,  lines,  fonning  any  angles  with  their  boimdarles. 

Figs-  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  Plate  I,,  show  the  section  of  a  cnbe  by  single 
planes,  at  various  inclinations  to  tlie  tacee  of  the  cubea.  Figs,  7,  S  are  the 
eauie  cube,  but  turned  round,  with  pieces  cut  out  of  it.  Fig.  9  iii  a  cubt 
cut  by  two  plain*  funning  the  projection  of  a  roof.  Fig.  10  is  actibe  with 
all  of  tlie  angles  cut  ofi'  by  ])lanee,  so  as  to  leave  eaeh  face  an  octagon. 
Fig.  11,  represents  tlie  angles  cut  off  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  ba*e 
<if  iho  cube,  forming  thereby  a  regular  octagonal  cylinder.  By  drawing 
lines  from  each  of  the  angles  of  an  octagonal  base  to  the  centre  point  of 
tlie  upper  face  of  the  cube,  we  have  the  isometrical  representation  of  ui 
octagonal  prism. 

Ab  the  lines  of  conatniction  have  all  been  retained  in  tlieae  figures, 
they  will  be  oasily  understood  and  copied,  and  nre  sufficient  illustrations 
of  the  method  of  ropn-senting  any  soh'd  by  euclcsirig  it  in  a  cube,  . 

We  lijive  now  to  consider  thw  application  of  this  species  of  projection 
to  curved  lines. 


FIB..8.9. 


Let  A  B  (fig.  8,)  be  the  side  of  a  cube  with  a  circle  inscribed ;  and 
suppose  all  the  faces  of  the  cube  to  have  similarly  inscribed  circles.  Draw 
the  diagonals  A  B,  C  D,  and  at  their  intersection  with  the  circumference 
lilies  parallel  to  A  C,  B  D.  Now  draw  the  isometrical  projection  of  lie 
cube,  (fig.  9,)  and  lay  out  on  tho  several  faces  the  diagonals  and  tlie  pa^ 
allels;  the  projection  of  the  circle  will  be  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  diago 
nals  being  tlie  axes,  their  extremities  are  deiined  by  their  intersectionsyfl, 
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c5,  o2,  Jl,  d3,ci,  by  the  parallels;  having  thus  the  major  and  minor 
axis,  construct  the  ellipse  by  tlie  trammel,  or  since  the  curve  is  tangent  at 
the  centre  of  the  sides,  we  have  eight  points  in  the  curve ;  it  may  be  put 
in  by  sweeps  or  by  tlie  hand. 


To  Divide  tke  Circumference  of  a  Circle. — First  method.  On  tli« 
centre  of  tbe  lino  A  B  erect  a  pGri)endicHlar  C  D,  making  it  equal  to  C  A 
or  C  B ;  then  from  D,  with  any  radius,  describe  an  arc  and  divide  it  in 
the  ratio  required,  and  draw  the  divisions  radii  from  D  meeting  A  B ; 
then  from  the  isometric  centre  of  the  cirele  draw  radii  fi-om  the  divisions 
on  A  B,  cutting  the  circumference  in  the  points  required. 

Second  mcthiid.  On  tbe  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  dcserihe  a  semi-cir- 
cle, and  divide  it  in  the  manner  required.  Tlirough  tbe  points  of  division 
draw  lines  peqiendicular  to  A  E,  wliich  will  divide  the  circumference  of 
the  ellipse  in  the  same  ratio.  On  the  right  hand  of  tlie  figure  both 
iiietlioda  are  shown  in  combination,  and  the  intersection  of  the  lines  gi\o 
the  points  in  the  ellipse. 

Tlie  diawing  of  the  mitre-wheel,  (fig.  1,  Plate  IT.)  is  given  as  an  illus- 
tration and  example  for  practice. 

Fig  2,  Plate  II,,  represents  a  pillow  block. 

Plate  III.  represents  various  combinations  of  framing  met  with  in  ar- 
chitectural and  mechanical  constructions. 

Plate  IV.  represents  a  culvert  such  as  were  constructed  beneatli  tlie 
Croton  Aqueduct, 

Tlie  Plates  and  figures  thus  represented  show  the  applicability  of  this 
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'!nr:«wL  St.:  t:i*>  pr:nc:j:-l'r5  of  tLi?  f-=rr^i'n:«:'ive  ar»r  =*:•  e^v  and.  intelligible, 

r:\ii'..  •  rr.^rio.'r.ir  -d.^  i:  i!"^  •j.v  a;  T-Iicaoill'rj  ::'  ^  iOil-r  "ixitii  pictorial  rep- 
r— 'r/is":  -ri.  Fr-r  dra^Tiirr  t.-r  r-.e  Pater.:  '.»±.?t:  ::  :=  e-j-ecially  desirable, 
y  r  -.vL.^-ri  jictr.rial  r^pre«rrr.-arl- n  al-  i:l-  U  in-cr.ic'L  i:  U  not  as  trnthfol  as 
;t  'ira-vir.^  Id  Uiiear  pen-pecrlve.     Jus  oSce  fa  naier  pracrical  than  oma- 
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